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QUESTIONS FOE THE ASSISTANCE OP WITNESSES 


I — FiNAKOIAI. aid to I^DDSTJlIAL ENTERPRISES 


1 Please state i£ you have had any expenence of the raising of capital for indnstnal Capital, 
enterprises ? 

. If BO, what difficulties have yon found in doing so ? 

What suggestions have you to make for removing these difficulties ? 

2 What aie the sources from which capital for industrial enterprises is pnncipally ~ 
drawn? 


2 (a). Can you suggest any new sources from which capital may be drawn? i 

3 Do yon know of any kinds of industrial enterprises where more concerns have heeu 
started than can be maintained in full time employment ? 

If so, please describe the general conditions _ 


4 ,What IB your knowledge or evpenence of financial aid by Government to industrial GoTomment. 
enterprises ? Mdit*nce. 


, 5 What are your opinions on the following methods of giving Government aid to exist- 
ing or new industries — 


(1) money grauts-in-aid , 

(2) bounties and subsidies , 

(3) guaranteed dividend^ for a limited period, with or without subsequent refund to 

Government of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed 
rate , 

(4) loans, wuth or without interest, 

^5) supply of machinery and plant on thb hire-purchase system, ^ 

(6) provision of part of share capital of companies on the same basis as puhho sub- 

scriptions of capital , 

(7) guaranteed or preferential Government purchase of products for limited penods 

and 

(5) exemption for a limited period of the profits of new undertakings from income-tax , 

and exemption from any tax on an industry, or on any article used m an 
industry ? 


6 In which methods of Government assistance should there be Government control or 
supervision ? 

What should be the form of such control or supervision ? {£ g , Government audit or 
appointment of Government directors with defined powers for the penod during which direct 
assistance lasts ) 

7 What IS your experience or opinion of Goiemment pioneer factones ? Koneer fsotenes. 

rNoTE. — By pioneor factories are meant those established primarily to ascertaiii -whether a new industry is com- 
mercJany practicable ? 

By demonstration factones (see Questions 19 and 20) are meant those established primarily for giving demonstra- 
tions of, and instruction in, improved methods for indnstnes which have been proved to be commercialiy practicable.] 

8 In what ways and to what extent should Government pioneer indnstnes ? 

At what stage should pioneer factones he either closed or handed o\ er to pnvate 
capitahsts or companies ? , 

What hmits and restnctions, if any, should he imposed on the conversion of successfnl 
pioneering experiments into permanent Government enterpnses? 

9 In vour experience what mdustnes are hampered by the conditions under which they Financing 

are financed as going concerns ? agenci^ 

Please desenhe the method of financmg and its effect on the industry m each ease 

10 In what ways is it possible to give more assistance to industrial undertakings by 

existing or new hankmg agencies ? _ ' 

10 (a) Do you think there is need of a hankmg law ? ' 

[See also question 89 ] 

11 Do you know of an}' industries which have been dei eloped or assisted by the forma- Co-operative 

tion of co-operative societies ? looeaes. 

- What were the exact means adopted and what were the results obtained ? 


IX 


X 


Limiti ot OoTsm 
nent assiitance 


12 In your experience what are the indnstnes for which -co-operative societies should 
bo encouraged ? 

What should be the oi^anisation and special objects of these Societies ? 

12 (a) What suggestions have you to make for industrial development by means of Trade 
Guilds, such as exist in other oountnes ? 

How far should the State encourage the promotion of such Guilds? 

13 What pnnoiples should be followed in order to prevent Government aid oompetmg 
with existmg, or discouraging fresh, private enterprises 

l-i Should there be any hmitations on Government aid to a new enterprise if it competes 
with an established external trade ? 


II — ^Teohnioatj Ain to Industeieb 


Teolmicsl aid in 
gcnerml, 


Demonitrshon 

faotoTiH 


BcBeuch (broad 


16 What IB your personal knowledge or experience of technical and scientific aid pro- n 
vided by Government to indnatnal enterprise ? 

16 What 18 your personal knowledge or experience of noticeable benefits received by 
local mdnstries from researches conducted by Government departments ? 

17 On what conditions^ should the loan of Government experts be made to private firms 
or companies ? 

18 Under what restrictions and conditions would you allow publication of the Jesuits of 
researches made by a Government paid expert while attached to a private busmess? 

19 Can you suggest any industry for which Government demonstration factories should 
be adopted and on what lines ? (See note below Question 7 ) 

20 Should any demonstration factories be instituted in your province ? 

21 What has been your experience of the aid afforded by the Scientific and Technical 
Department of the Imperial Inititute ? 

What are its advantages and disadvantages r 

22 In addition to arrangements made for research m India, is it advantageous to have 
provision for research for special subjects in the Umted Kingdom ? 

If BO, for what special purposes is it advantageous to conduct researches in England rather 
than in India ? 


23 In what ways can the Advisory Council for Kesearoh m the United Kmgdom give 
^assistance to Indian industries ? 

24 Can you suggest for this country any system, similar to that of the Advisory Oonnoil 
for Research in the United Kingdom, for referring research problems to Colleges and other 
appropnate institutions in India ? (See Questions 7 5 and 76) 

Surveys for ^5 Does the existmg knowledge of the available resources of the country— agricultural, 

indiutiial purposes forest, mmeral, etc — require to be supplemented by further surveys? 

26 How should such a survey be organised ? 

What should be its precise objects ? 

, 27 How should its results be made most useful to indnstnes ? 

27 (a) What is your experience or opinion of the value of Consulting Engmeers appomt- 
ed by Government to aid industrial enterpnse hy technical advice and by the supply of plans 
and estimates? 


(6) Should such Consulting Engmeers be allowed to undertake the purohase of machinery 
and plant for private firms or mdmduals ? If so, under what conditions ? 


[See Question 63 et seq ] 


III —Assistance in MAEKEHNa Peoduots 

Commercial 28 What is your expenence or opmion of commercial museums, , that in Calcutta ? 

29 If you think commercial museums "Should be developed and increased in number, 
' what suggestions have yon to make regarding their situation, arrangement and working ? 

Sales agencloi. 80 What is your experience or opimon of sales agencies or commercial empona for the 

sale as well as the display of the products of minor and unorganised cottage mdnstnes ? 
How should they be developed? 

Eitltltioni 30 (fl) W ould travelhng exhibitions of such industries be of advantage ? 

31 What IS your opinion or expenence of the value of industrial exhibitions? 

32 Should Government take measures to hold or to encourage such exhibitaons? 

If so what should be the Government pohey ? 

33 What should be the nature of such exhibitions ? 

Should they bo popular in character, or should they aim merely at bnnging sellers and 
buj ers into contact ? 



si " 


84 Should trade representatives be appointed to represent the whole of India, in Great reprewnta- 
IBntain, the Colonies and Foreign Countries ? ' ves ' 

What should he the qualifications of these trade representatives ? 

How should their duties be defined? 

36. In addition to these trade representatives would it be suitable in some cases also to 
fhave temporary Commissions for special enquiries ? 

86 Should provinces in India itself have trade representatives in other provinces ? 

How should such representation be arranged for ? 

37 Should the principaKGovemment departments which use imported articles pnbhsh (JoTemment 

“'lists of these articlesj or exhibit them in commercial museums ? patronage 

38 With reference to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you any cnticisms to 
offer regarding the working of the present rules relating to the purchase of stores by Govern- 
ment departments? 

Have you any changes to propose in the rules themselves? 

89 In what way is it possible to assise- m marketmg mdigenous products by more Banking famlitiei 
bankmg fiicilities, either through existing agencies (such as the Presidenc}' Exchange, Joint 
Stock and Co-operative Credit Bank) or through new agencies (such as Industrial and Hypo- 
■theo Banks) ? (see also Question 10 ) ^ 


IV — Otuer Forms of Government Aid to Industries 

40. What conditions should control the supply of Government-owned raw materials (e g. Supply of raw 
■forest products) on favourable terms ? / matemlf 

41 Is there any check at present imposed on industrial development in your province by Land policy, 
•sthe land policy ot Government ? 

If so, what remedies do you suggest ? 

(Note. — The expre»svon •• land policy ” la intended to cover lam and regulations relating to settlements, the 
Government aaicssment, rents, tenant rights, permission to nse land for indnstnal purposes, and 
generally all matters connected with the ownership and nse of land ) 

42. On what principles should Government give concessions of land for the estabhshment 
of new, or the devdopment of existing, industries ? 

48 What criticisms have you to make regardmg the working of the present law for the 
acquisition of laud on behalf of industrial companies ? 

What modifications of the law do you recommend ? 

, 48 (fl) In what ways and on what terms can Government assist in the proVision of sub- 
iterranean or surplus surface u ater for industrial purposes 


V — Training op Labour, and Supervision 

44 (a) Do you'think that the lack of pnmaiy educataon hmders indnstnal devdopment? General, 

(b) What has been done in any industry of which you have had experience to improve 
^he labourers’ efficiency' and skill? 

45 What steps do you consider should be adopted to improve the labourers’ efficiencv and 
skill— 

(a) generally, and 

( 5 ) in any mdustry of wuioh you have had experience r 

48 What special knowledge or expenence have you of the training of apprentices m Appreatioeilup 
factones and workshops ? . »y»tem and 

47. What advantages have 3 'ou observed to follow from the establishment of industrial 
schools ? 


48 On what lines should these two systems of trainmg {e g , apprenticeship system and ^ 

industrial schools ) be developed and co-ordinated ? _ 

49 What has been your expenence of dav schools for short-time employees, " or of nio-ht 

-schools? ' - “ 

How should these be developed ? 

60 Should indnstnal and technical schools and commercial colleges be under the control 
of the Department of Education or of a Department of Tndustnes ? 

What measures should be adopted in order that these two departments should work in 
'umson in controlling iiulnstnal schools ? 

51 "What measures are necessarj for the traimng and improvement of snpemsors of Training of 

all grades and of skilled managers ? ^ snpemsing and 

52 What assistance should be given to snperv isors, managers and technical experts ***^“’“^ 
of private firms to study conditions and methods in other cotmtries ? (See Question 77 ) 

53 In what circumstances and under what conditions shonld indnsfnes assisted hr 

'Government he required to tram technical experts ? ^ 
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Medanical 5i Is there a rvanfc of uniformitj in the standard of examinations for mechanical' 

engineen. engineers held in the xanons provinces where engineers m charge of prune movers are 

required in certain cases to he certificated ? ' 

If sOj shonld measures he adopted to mahe such tests uniform so that the Xiocal 
Governments and AdmimstrationB may reciprocate by recognismg each other’s certificates ? 

55 If the law m your, province does not reqmre any quahfications m an engineer in. 
charge of a prune mover, have you any criticisms or suggestions to make ? 

YI — Gesekal Opfic^u. AnimosTRiTios akd Oegasisatiox. 

66 "What provmcial orgamsation exists m your province for the development of 
mdustries ? 

What criticism have you to mate regardmg its constitution and functions ? 

57 What orgamsations do yon recommend for the future development of industries in 
your provmce ? 

Should there be a Board of Indnstnes ? 

If so, what should be the functions of such a Board ? 

Should it be merely advisory or should it have executive powers with budgetted funds ? 

58 If von recommend an Advisory Board, how should it be constituted ? 

59 If yon recommend a Board with powers, what shonld he its constitution and how 
should its powers be defined ? 

60 Should there be a Director of Industries ? 

What should be his functions ^ 

Shonld he be a business man, or a non-expert official, or a techmcal speciahst ? 

Whaf other qualifications should he possess ? 

61 If you recommend both the formation of a Board of Indnstnes and the appointment 
of a Director of Indnstnes, what should be the relations between the Board of Industries, 
the Director of Indnstnes and the Provmcial Government or Administration ? 

6E What form of machmery do yon propose m order to correlate the separate activities 
of the vanons provinces as regards mdustnes ? 

Is it practicable to form an Imperial department under a smgle head ? 

If so, what should he the functions of such a department ? 

6a (a) Should there be special measures taken or special sections of a Department of 
Industries organised for the assistance of cottage mdustnes ? 

62 (5) Please explam in detail what should be the Government policy as regards cottage- 
mdustncs /and how it should be earned mto efiect ? In this connection, see espemally 
Questions 11, 30, 64 and 72 

62 (c) What cottage mdustnes do yon recommend shonld be encouraged m tbis Tvay ? 

YEL-^Oegaxisatiox of TECB^^cAl aed Sciestific Defaetsiexts of GovEuxmafT 

63 Are there in your provmce any techmcal and scientific departments which are 
capable of givmg assistance to indnstnes ? 

If so, what cnticisms have you to make regarding their organisation ? 

What changes do von recommend ? 

64 In order to aid mdustnal development do you recommend the formation of anv new 
Impenal Scientific and Techmcal Departments ? 

If so, for what subjects or natural groups of subjects ? 

65 How should such an Impenal department be constituted and recruited ? 

66 What should be the powers of the head of the department ? 

If he has execntive control of the department, what should be his relationship to the 
Impenal Government ’ 

67 What should be the relationship of an expert, whose services are loaned by the 
Impenal department to a Local Government, with the Local Government and the latter’s 
Department of Indnstnes ’ 

6S For what subjects should Ijocal Governments engage then own experts or organise 
their own technical and scientific departments ? “ 

69 Under what direct control shonld these experts and departments be placed ? 

70 On what terms shonld these experts be employed ? 

T«ii=o’ofcxl lErtl 71 What IS the most smtable way of developmg technological research mstitnhons such 
as the Indian Institute of Science ? ’ 

7 1 (a) Shonld there be a Technological Institnte for each provmce, and should such 

Institutes be allowed to develop as independent units or should they be fitted mto a general 
development scheme for the whole of India, with a central Eesearch Institute ? ^ 
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As regnids^im estigntion and roscarcli sLonJd each Institute ho general in its activities 
and interests, or should each deal vnth limited group of related subjects ? 

73. Should tliere be any Government control ? 

If so, should this control he Imperial or should it he purely provincial or local ? 

74 Is it desirable that measures should he faken to co-ordinate and prevent unnecessary Co ordinatiou of 
overlapping of the rese.ych actiMties in Government Teohnieal and Scientific Departments, rewarcOi 
special Technological Institutes and University Colleges ? 

If so, nhat are your suggestions ? 

75 I^'hat noticeable results have follovred from the institution of the Indian Science 
Congress ? 

7 6 Can you suggest any rvays in which the Congress might become more useful in 
assisting industrial development ? (See Question 24* ) 

77 What encouragement should he given to Government technical and scientific experts s^udy of foreign 

to study conditions and methods in other countries ? (See Question 62 ) . methodi 

78 What difficulties have you experienced in consulting technical and scientific works Eoference libraries 

of reference ? ^ i 

79 nave you any suggestions to make regarding the establishment of libranes ofi such 
works ? 

80. Do you think that the establishment of a College of Commerce is necessary in your Colleges of 

province ? _ commerce 

If SO, on what hues should it he organised ? 

81. In what nays do you expect such a college to assist mdustnal development? ^ 

81 (a) In what ways can Municipalities and Local Boards assist in promoting industrial 
and commercial development ? 


Vm — Goverkment Oroanisation eor the Collection and Distribution of Commercial 

Intelligence 


82 Have you any criticisms to offer on the present system of collecting and distnbuting Statistic* 
statistics by the Director of Statistics ? 

What changes do you suggest ? 

88 Have you any cnticism to offer on the present system of collecting and distributing Commercial 
commercial intelligence by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ? intelligence 


Indnstnal and 
trade jonmals 


What modifications do you suggest ? 

84' What advantages have yon found m the issue of the Indian Trade Journal ? " 

85 Should Government establish or assist mdustnal oi trade journals, either for general 
or special industnes, which would be of real use to persons actively engaged in industries ? 

86 What proposals do you make for the dissemmation of information of this kind 

throngh the vanons vernaculars ? - ^ ^ 

87, What advantages have you known to follow the issue of special monographs on Other pubUoailon) 
industrial subjects or publications like those of the Forest and Geological Departments ? 

What measures do you advise m older to mcrease the usefulness of these publications ? 

88 Are there any other directions m which Government could collect and puhhsh 
information of a kmd likely to assist industries aud trades ? < 


IX — Other Forms of Government Action and Oeg.inisatton 

89 Aie there any products for which a sj stem of Government certificates of quality CertlScate* of 

should be established ? quality 

For what products should such certificates be compulsory, and for what products 
voluntary ? - « 

90 What should be the organisation for testing each class of products aud granting 
certificates ? 

91 Are there any classes of matenals for manufacture oi of manufactured articles for the PrevenPion of 

adulteration of which penalties should be imposed ? adniteration, 

92 For each such class of goods what organisation, do you suggest for purposes of inspec- 
tion and prosecution of offenders ? 

93 Have you any other suggestionB to moke m regard to the prevention of misdescnption Misdcscripbon; 
of goods generally ? 

94 What IS your opinion on the present state of Indian law relating to marks and Trade maris and 

descriptions of proprietary and other articles of trade ? names 

95 Have you any ontioisms or snggestions to make regarding the existing law and laws 

regulations relating to patents? 
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Eegistratioa of 96 Is it desirable and practicable in the interests of trade, to introduce a system of 

partneitlnps registration or disclosure of partnerships ? 

Eoads, raUways 97 To what extent does the lack of transport facilities by road, rail or water hinder 

and watetTyaya indnstnal development in yonf province ? 

' Have you any specific recommendations to mate ? " 

98 Have you any criticisms to offer regardmg railway freights, the classification of 
goods, the apportionment of risk, and the regulation of rates ? 

What are your proposals ? 

99 Are there any railway 'extensions necessary in your province to develop new or to 

extend existing mdnstiies ? i 

100 Similarly, are there any waterways which should be constructed, extended or 
improved ? 

Sbippjrg freights 101 Are you aware whether the external trade or internal mdustnes of the countrv are 

handicapped by any difiSculties or disadvantages as regards shipping freights ? 

Can you suggest any remedies? 

Hydro electric l02 What has been done in your province towards ascertaining the possibilities of 

power surveys developing hydro-electric power? 

Shonld further investigation he made in this matter ? 

102(«) Have von anj criticisms to mate regardmg the effect of the Electricity Act on 
indnstnal enterpnse? 

Mining and 103 What difficulties have been experienced m the working of the'^Mining and 

prospecting roles prospecting Rules (1913)? 

1C4 Are there any minerals that are essential for mdustnes of Imperial importance that 
ought to be developed at public expense ? , minerals of direct importance for the 

manufacture of munitions of war, or minerals orffinanly obtained in commerce from one country 
only ) ' 

Forest Department. 105 From the point of view of indnstnal enterpnse, have you any cnticisms to make 

regarding the policy and working of the Forest Department ? 

WTiat suggestions do yon make 

106 What measures are practicable to reduce the cost of assembling raw forest 
products ? 

107 To what extent is it practicable to concentrate special kmds of these in hmited 

areas? ' _ 

108 W^hat noticeable deficiencies in forest transport are known to yon ? 

< What suggestions do yon make for their removal ? 

Jail compalition -109 Have yon any complamts to make regarding competitiOD by jail mdustnes ? 

‘ X. — Geneeai 

110 What suggestions have yon to make for the de\ elopment of any industry m which * 
yon have been actively concerned or mterested ? 

111 Does jour experience suggest to yon any new industry for which India seems 
peculiarly suited on account of its resources in raw mat^nals, labour and market ? 

11? What supphes of raw materials are known to yon of which the nse in industry or 
trade is retarded by preventible causes ? 

What are these causes, and how shonld they be removed ? 

112(a) Have you any suggestions to make regarding the utilization of waste from raw 
materials ? 

1]2(J) Have you any suggestions to make regarding Government aid m the improvement 
of raw matenal, such as, cotton, silk, sugarcane, etc ? 

112(c) What mdustnes in the country are dependent on the importation of raw materials 
and partly manufactured articles from abroad ? 

113 Do yon know of any supplies of raw materials for which there is a good case for 
investigation with a view to their development ? 
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WJT^ESS No 9. 

^ __ __ 

De. E G, Hill, DSc, Fnnctfnl and Pto/cssor of Chemistry, 2Iitir Central College, 

' ^ Allahalad 

Extract from On\L Evidence, Gth Novlmdie I91G, rule pages 58 — G4- of Volume I of 

tbo Jlinutcs of EMdonce 

» • • « • I / 

Sir D J Tata — Q You said lliat some of the people you sent to Bangalore returned 
Do you mean that <Iicy returned -nithont fiui«!hmg (heir course ? — A Apparently 

Q Do } ou happen to know why ^ — A They could not get work done The staff was 
huBj m other diicctions It was said (hat the Institute was not doing all that it might do as 
a teaching institution 

«««*•« 
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, Witness No 13 

Hon'ele Ms H E C Haiiet, C I E , Dirtc/er of Land Jtecords and Agriculture, Umtdd Mon’lle Mr, 

Provinces ^ ^ ^ 

Extract from IVEnTEn Evidence, vide page 87 of Volume I of the Minutes of Evidence 

• ' • • • • • 

I have been closely concerned with the gi\ing of financial aid to tw'o sugar faetones Government 
The first of these, vie , at Pilibhit, was almost monbund when assistance was afforded it assistance 
The factory was badly laid out, and the machinery was insufBciout and constantly giving 
trouble The factory was inspected by the Sugar Engineer to Government, who found that 
new machinery was required and the factor}' bad to be partly reconstructed Financial "» 
assistance was given on the condition that the owner proiided double the amount of financial 
aid given by Go^ernnlCnt and that the factory _was reconstructed under the supervision of 
the Sugar Engiucer In point of fact the ow ner had to supply good deal more capital, but 
the factory has since worked steadily and has proved a success The owner has now extended 
it considerably from profits 

In the second case a loan of five lakhs was' made for starting the Tamkohi sugar 
factory on the security of landed propertj Though the factory has had senous difiiculties 
to contend with, these have been largely overcome, and, given tolerable seasons, should now 
prove a success 

I have also, while on the Board of Industiies, been indirectly concerned with the granting 
of financial assistance to other enterprises, such as the Premier Oil Mills, Cawnpore In othei 
cases the assistance was mainly on a small scale, 

^ It is not rn my opinion possible to pronounce on the best method of giving Government 
assistance — so much depends on the nature of the industry and the means the entrepreneur 
has at Ills disposal This has been very marked in the different applications which have come 
before the Board of Industries in these provinces In some cases, such ns new glass works the 
assistance really required was in the nature of a skilled expert to teach the workmen , while, 
when the management succeeded in turning out the manufactured article, what was wanted 
was something m the nature of guaranteed purchase On the other band, in the case of a sugar 
factory requinng a large amount of capital, initial monetary aid in the form of loans would be 
required In the case of an industry which is m difficulties in its early days, a money grant or 
supply of ifiachinery on the hire-purchase system might be most suitable It does not seem to 
me either necessary or desirable to tie the local Governments down to any particular form of 
giving assistance The really essential point is that the \ arious Governments should have at 
. their disposal a rather larger number of expert advisers, such as the Sugar Engmeer in these 
provinces, who can advise on the projects put before them 

In any case, it seems to me essential that, where a loan is being granted for purposes which 
Will involve the purchase of machinery. Government should have a voice in the matter in order 
to see that excessive sums are not heing given for the plant, and that it is of a character likely 
to be suitable for this country If this is not done, the chance of repayment of the loan may 
be small 
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Extract from OrAL Eviditsce, 7th November 1910 . ^ 

♦ * ^ 9 * 

Sir F ]I S/drari — Q Ton give two lasianca*; in which Gorernnjent aid was given to 
sugar faetones What form did it lake^ — 4 The first was an ont-and-ont grant of 30,000 
rupees on the condition that the ^ctoiy provided Ks 75,000 

Q Was there anv condition of repayment ’ — A No 

Q Would Ton consider that an ont-and-ont grant would he preferable to any of the other 
methods indicated in the list of questions ’ — A In this case it was exactly what the factoiy 
wanted. It suited the particular circumstances of the factory 

Q In the second case Government made a grant of five lalhs ’ — A That is a mistake 
I have asked that the words may he corrected to “ a loan " It has been partly repaid 

Q Is there any arrangement for Government control during the period of the loan ? — A 
No There was a condition that they should tram a certain number of men as sugar engmeers 
and sugar boilers But the control was left to them Government reserved its right On 
certam conditions of talcing over the whole place m order to recover the loan 

Q What proportion of the capital was met by the firm ? — A. 1 do not know if I am 
justified m giving the figures of a private firm The total was above 10 lakhs and Government 
adianced more than half of it 

*■ « # * " * #■ 


Witness No 15 


Wr C Bdrt, Dej/itfy Firedor of A^iettUiire, Cai’^npore 
Extract from Weittek Evidence, vi3e page 101 of Tolnme I of the IMmntes of Evidence 


Other formt of Government aid to indvstries 


• _ # • * * « 

Q 41 Under existing conditions of land tenure it seems impossible -for an occnpancv 
tenant legally to dispose of his occupancy right in a specified piece of land, and a propnetor 
cannot sell his ex-propnetary nght in his ttr land, in which' he retains cultivating rights after 
selling his landlord’s rights As a result, a company pnrcahsing an estate with Ihe mten h'on 
of startmg, say, a sugar factory would still find itself hampered ^ a number of rights, which 
would prevent it from developing its property to advantage There are certam obvious objec- 
tions to makmg tenant’s and ex-proprietary rights generally saleable, hut it seems desirable that 
when tenancy laws are amended Government should reserve to itself power to sanction such 
sale for mdustnal purposes 

The present Lafad Acquisition Act allows the acquisition of land absolutely when required 
for Government purposes, and in this case there is no appeal except as to the amount of com- 
pensation to he paid. Under another section land can be acquired for an object which Govern- 
ment considers m the pubhc'mterest but where the purchaser is not Government In this 
case objections have to be heard to the actual acquisition as well as an appeal lyincf as to the 
amount of the award It is possibly straining tlie latter section to a purpose for which ..it 
was uot intended to utilise it for the acquisition of land for mdnstrial purposes, and some 
amendment of the Act appears to be desirable in this respect to enable Government to sanction 
the apphcation of the Act to the purchase of land for industrial purposes 

The mam advantage of the Land Acquisition Act is that it permits all nghts to be 
extinguished and admits of a number of small conflicting mterests being adjusted 

Its disadvantages are that it is very drastic, and unless apphed nxth great care may cause 
real hardship and that civil courts may make great enhancements m the price of the l^d 
app^l For this reason I have suggested that power should be taken under the Tenancy Act 
legmlv to compensate occupancy tenanfs and propnetors for their cultivating righfe as this miwht 
iMd to more purchase by private agreement and a restricted apphcation of 'an amenled 
Acquisinon Act 


Traxntng of ]ahotir and mperemon 

<2 50 Wlnlst officia^g as Director of Industries, I expressed the opinion that 
technical or industrial schools should be entirely under the Director of Industries anil 
not under the Education Department, and that the Director of Indnstnes should deal dir^t 
with GovOTinent m matters affecting technical education as m mdustnal matters Tbic 
opinion I shll hold Ind^nal education IS mseparablv connected with general mdnstiS 
development, it is still in the expenmental stage and constant care is necessary to prevent it 
.etthng into the wrong grooves It is m my opimon unreasonable to expect a denarfmoTif 
that IS c^ged with the geneial education of the province from pnmarv edition 
devote the necessaij attention to mdustnal education Industrial edneatmu is nl ii 

with by the Industries Detriment of Government and not by fte EdnSoi Denar^^ 
mv proposal was that the Director of Indnstnes shonld deal direct with ^ 

the latter should refer mattem of general policy to the 

their pnncpal educational adviser when pecessa^ ^ Director of Public Instruction as 
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Under the present system there is often delay m dealing with matters concerning 
technical schoolSj due in no small measure to the eoistonco of an unnocessiuy post office All 
matters of importance arc considered by tho advisory committees w Inch exist for each technical 
school, and tho Education Department is represented by the Director of Public Instruction or 
an educational officer on most of these Once proposals ha\e rcccned mature consideration in 
committee, it is desirable that they should reach Goiernracnt as early as possible This is 
particularly the case in mattors concerning tho budget and other financial mattois 

The above proA isions should bo ample to secure the necessary co-ofdination between 
indnstnal education and tlic general educational sj stem of the province, but in addition not 
only the Director of Public Instruction, but several Other educational officers are members of 
tho Board of Industries which prosumahly npuld discuss and adMso Government on any 
material changes in ^lolicy in industrial education 

Tho Education Department’s inspectors also inspect these induslnal schools which teach 
general subjects , this is an arrangement w Inch is of considerable advantage 

General o^tcial admtnhiraiion and orgeausatton 

Q 57. In tho United Provinces there is now a uliolc-timo Dircclor of Industries, uho 
deals direct with Go\ornment in the Industries Department, "and nnAdiisoiy' Board of 
industnes, the constifution and objeefs of nbicb are defined in tlie Go\ eminent resolution on 
the subject Tinder the pro‘'cnib scheme the Director of Industries is the executive officoi of 
the Board ^I see no adwmtagc m imcsting the Board with executive functions and with the 
control of bndgetted funds As an Advisory Board it is competent to considoi schemes and 
the amount of money necessary to carry them out, and can recommend Government to make 
an allotment for tho purpose But it seems clear that the final decision as to whether money 
can ho allotted for a particular purpose must rest with Govcinment and the responsibihty for 
its projior expenditure with tho Government officers concerned It would seem unreasonable 
to expect Government to allot to a Board of Industries budgetted funds for expenditure on 
nns^ified objects 

Q 60 Local conditions and the industries tn be investigated or assisted muet necessarily 
decide as to whether a provincial Director of Industnes should bo an expert or a business man 
1 sec few advantages to be gamed from the appointment of non-expert oflTcials, 


"WlTVESS No 17 

^fn Thomas Smith, Managing Btrector, Mmr Mills Co , Limited ^ Timnas Smith 

Extract from Obai. Evidence, 7Tn No^EMDEn 1910, rule page 119 of Volume I of the 

Minutes of Evidence 

President — Q Dave you got any provision in j our mill by which a man gets a bonns 
for good worK ? — A, He gets a bonus on bis weekly and monthly attendance 

0, Could you tell US the amount ? — A We pay six annas a week. Then we give him- 
a rupee a month if he is pi esent for the full month Ho gets therefore Rs 2-S He can be ' 
absent for two days One day coats him four annas nnle'JS be is found sick Our trouble 
here is that a man w ho has worked for twenty days feels that he has got enough and he 
absents himself 

Q 'When you do succeed m encouraging thrift, bow could the uorkman take advantage 
of it ? — A They do not deposit with us, but there is the Post Office Savings Bank 

• * 


Witness No 27 

Mk a 'B Shakespeah, CIE,iTfe«s7« Begg, Sutherland ^ Co ^ Cawnpore Mi A B 

Wf.ITTEN evidence ' Shalespeai 

Q I — I have had considerable experience extending over 22 years including an electrical Capital 
enterpnse and three sugar companies 

I have never experienced any difficulties, and in my opinion difficulties arc rare so long as 
the enterpnse is in an industrial group, which has had a fairly good record, and the time for 
floatation is judiciously chosen when the particular industry has had some years of prosperity 
at its back: ' - , 

Of course much depends npon the reputation and record of the promoters, and this is 
much more the case in this country than in England The large commercial houses who 
have been the founders of most of our major indnstnes naturally have a csdl on capital, so 
that a venture put forward by them has a good backing before it is launched ^ 

The difficulty is to attract English capital to Indian enterpuses, and-in my viow the 
reason is to be found in the difficulties of buying and selling stock as compared with concerns 
which are quoted on the London Stock Exchange It may he an American railroad stock or 
q mine in Mexico, but you can always call up your broker on the telephone, and he will usually 
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be able to sell yoor holding foi you m 24 hours "at a puce ” I£ it was possible to have our 
industrial stocbs quoted on tho London maiket, we should find English Capital more ready to 
invest in our joint stock enteipnsas 

Q 2 ' — jlfSrchaitts, ojictals, and haul reserves for certain classes of stocks such as 
debentures 

The mass of the people do not, except m rare oases, invest in industrial stocks 
Q 8 — 1 think it doubtful that any of our major 'indnstnes have escaped bad times 
when its machinery had to remain standing idle Ill-considered extensions leading to 
over-production are a fiequent cause, but naturally no industry is exempt from the inevitable 
ups and downs of trade 

Government Q, 4 — My firm was entrusted with the establishment and management of the first cotton- 

assistance _ aoed od factory in northern India 

q 5 — (^1) Money yrants-tn atd — This method should be most sparingly losorted to, 
and then only when the public interests aie involved, such as a tramway undertaking, an 
electric supply company, a railway, or to estabhsh or develop a " key " industiy, such as an 
important chemical pioduct or some article of trade of national importance, but oven then 
only where Government is satisfied that those interested in the promotion or development 
of the enterprise have exhausted every other means of raising money I can state a case 
where a group of very well-to-do persons obtained a very large loan from a fiovincial 
Government on more advantageous terms than tbe money could have been raised in the opon 
market to establish a concern which was of no national or even local im] oi lance, and where 
no improved or novel methods were to he demonstrated 

(2) Bounties and suisidtes — These should only be resoited to in cases where an industry 
of national importance requires help or to countervail a bounty or subsidy granted on some 
foreign article of trade 

(3) Guaranteed dividends — This is a very useful form of assistance in such undertakings 

-• as railways, tramways, and electrical companies, where there is a long dovolopnient period, but 

' this form of help should be confined to enterprises of a definitely public service charnctei such 

as the above The guarantee should be at a moderate rate of interest not exc'eediiig 4^ per 
cent and the period should not exceed five years 

(4) Loans with or without interest — Only legitimate in quite exceptional cases In most 
oases capital can be found if the scheme is a sound one and the public have confidence in the 
promoters 

(7) Guaranteed Government purchase of produets for limited periods — Tins is of gri.at 
assistance to a young industry which has to expend a great deal of money on missionary work 
in establishing a market for its products It is one of the least harmful methods of Slate 
help It^gives the public coafidpnee in the concern or industry, and so long as tbe lax-payer’s 
ipterests are properly safeguarded as to cost and quality, there is no injury done 

In all cases where financial help is given. Government should have full access to the 
accounts of the undertaking, and the right of inspection should also be provided for Govern- 
ment should also prescribe that the appointment of auditors should be under its control and tho 
submission of returns, as at present required by licensed undertakings, should also be prescribed 

Pioneer factories 9 ^ —They are very valuable for mdustnal development But I would Lave it laid down 

as a principle that Government should act through commercial bouses of reputation m the 
matter of management I mean that it is better for Government to put the scheme in the 
bauds of some approved ageucy for management and not work the enterprise themselves 

Q 8 — I think where Government is satisfied of the soundness of the enterprise or process 
and capital cannot beattiucted to it, there is no limit to the range of industries or processes 
nhioh it is proper for Government to pioneer, always assuming that the public interest is 
being served by so doing 

Such factones ebould always bo surrendered by Government when tbe development or 
missionary penod has passed by 

I do not support tbe nationalisation of any industnos except peiliaps coal and valuable 
minerals, such as tbe tungsten ores, wbicb I consider should bo under State control 

Pinaucing ngcnoioB Q ^ ^ *1° ^^®t tbmk I can point to any industry in India which can be said to have 

been hampered by financial circumstances Ceitam concerns in almost every industry are 
bound to be in a bad way, but examination will generally be found to prove that management 
' or promotion conditions are to blame. There Las either been over or nader-capitahsation 

or a too generous dividend paying^olicy has left the concern bare of reserves when the 
inoi itablo " rainy day ” comes round^ ^ 

Banking institutions, speaking generally, adopt a liberal minded pobey towards mdustnal 
finance, but entire groups of industrial concerns have been in financial straits owing to banking 
institutions getting into diflaculties ° 

I am of npimon that it is of the greatest advantage to concerns to have at their back 
managing agents, such as the great commercial houses in Bombay and Calcutta 

0. 10 — I think the need is to protect industries by more stringent banking Lire The 

banks have been the culprits in tbe cases I refer to ° _ 

Q 14.— I would apply tho test of the advantage of tho community at large 
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In connection with State' aul to industries of any kind, I hold that the guiding principle 
should be advantage of the community or nation as a concrete body It is the same 
with tariffs — to be justified they must be able to stand the test of whether they are doing more 
good than harm to the community as a concrete body 

There is no question that State aid as applied by Germany to certain of her industries 
has enormously admntaged her as a nation I think this is also the case with the Gmted 
States 

'The sugar bounties in the case of (xermany, Austria, and Fiance were undoubtedly of 
benefit to the countiaes who granted them until they became excessive — then they became a 
bnrdenv' In France the tax-payer eventually came to be taxed so heavily to supportdihe 
beetroot industry that sugar for dome^c consumption was so dear that he could not afford 
to eat it. ^ 

Techntcal aid industries, 

Q. 15 — 1. have bad under observation for a number of years the measures taken by the Technical aid in 
Government of India for the development and expansion of the Indian sugar industry, and general 
I have endeavoured on every opportumty to demonstrate how lamentably inadequate these 
have been, and how greatly the industry has suffered from the want of a proper policy of 
expansions and reforms There has been, it appears to me, a want of co-ordination on the 
agncultnral side, isolated officers have earned on spasmodic efforts and, m some cases with 
'very good results, but the industry has for the most part been at the mercy of the personal 
inclinations of provmcial Directors, and I have seen no signs of any real efforts to bnng 
India alon^ide her rivals m the matter of research and technical insfcmcfaon ' 

It is really a matter for wonder that the''industry has not been beaten out of the field 
long since, and it is a proof of its latent strength that it has been able to wage such an equal 
stiiggle against the powerful beetroot industry on the one side, and the efficiencj' and natural 
advantages of countries like Java and IMauritiuE on the other There has never been a 
professional sugar-man in Government service smee I came to India I want to see a defimte 
Government pohey laid down after consultation with the heads of the industry, and funds 
voted for carrying on work both on the agricultural and techmeal sides on a scale proper- ' 
tionate to the importance of the industry "We want a staff of agriculturists expenenced in 
sugar, engaged on our crop problems and at least one expert of approved attampients for the 
technical side who wculd of course have engineering knowledge There is at present an official 
styled the Suffar Engineer to the Government of India He should be got nd of at once. 

Excellent work is being done by Dr Barber in the south in the direction of estabhshing 
new types of canes, but he is working smgle-handed and his eqmpment should be strengthened 
and effiarged '• 

Q 16 — Government has done a lot of good work in cotton, but the results have been 
hampered by want of system and want of funds It is impossible to expect general 
agncultnral officers to devote sufficient time to specialised studies "What is wanted is to have 
^ll-tunA experts on all our staples ' 

Q IS — ^If a concern calls in a Government expert, it must be prepared to ha\ e the results 
of his investigations made pnbhc ^ 

Q BO — ^I have for a long tune thought that the manufacture of paints and i amishes Demonstration 
had a great future before it, and I think a small factory might be estabhshed with advantage tsetenes. 

Q. 21 — So far as my memory serves me, I have ncier had ary occasion to apply to the Eeiearch abroad. 
Imperial Institute for any information , nor am I aware that it has been of any substantial 
value to tbe mdusiries of India 

Q, 2B — ^I -tbink it most necessary tbat the Department of^Commere and Industry should 
be kept closely m touch with all research work earned on m England connected with our 
indnstnes I am of opimon, however, that we should have our own research institute in 
India, and I would favour the establishment of a central scientific and technological institute 
for carrying on research work in this country If this is situated m Calcntta, Bombay may 
he jealous ; and if it is sitnafed in Bombay, Calcutta may be jealous , so I would ffivour it 
bemg situated at Gawnpore, which is an important seat of industry and tbe scientists will be 
in dose touch with a large body of commercial thought, mclnding representatives of the 
cotton, leather, wool, sugar, electneal and flour industries. In many directions industrial 
technology and agncillfcure come mto dose contact, and I would suggest that a portion of 
the Agricultural College it C iwnpore be made awulable to tbe scientists of tbe technological 
institute. There must he ample room there for their accommodation 

’ Assistance in v’crletaig products 

Q SI — Mv only experience in India is that of the Allahabad Exhibition, and I think 
there is no doubt that this had great educatiie value, especially on the agncnUnral side It 
Was an ambitions scheme, however, committing Government to a very large sum of monev, 
and I would not like to recom mend further exhibitions on such a scale I think, however, 

When trade returns to somethmg like natural conditions, that divisional exhibitions could 
undoubtedly be encouraged 
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Q 34 — I have always been in favonr of the Consular OlBcers doing’ much moie in the 
direction of the promotion of trade There is no doubt that Germany developed the 
usefulness of her Consulai Officers along those hues in an extraordinary degree, and that the 
development of her foreign tmde was greatly advanced and fostered by the assistance which 
Ler iiidustnes secured from the work done by the German Consular Service I think every 
Consular Officer should have as one of his quabfications a thoiough commercial knowledge 

Q 38 — The regulations legarding the puroha8e,.of Government stores hav6 been greatly 
reformed duimg the last 16 years, and tho Upper India ’Chamhei of Commerce has been 
consistently agitating for more liberal treatment of the Indian manufacturei There is still, 
however, a strong prejudice on behalf of Government consuming departments in favour of 
home, purchases, and I am not satisfied that the spirit of the regulations is being in any way 
unijersally carried out I think tho attitude of mmd of officials generally is that they only 
come to the Indian manufacturei as the last resource Tho rules are still capable of modifica- 
tions so as to bnng them into line with modern industnal conditions in India They were 
formulated at a time when the only parties from whom Government purchased were petty 
Indian contractors with no standing or capital, and the rales safeguarding Government against 
default are therefore very seveie/ Now-a-days Government is ahlb to deal with large coacorns 
possessed of leputation and capital, and some relaxing of the conditions seems desirable 


Oi/ier foi m of Govenmeni aid to inchutries 

liflud policy Q 41 — I consider the present tenure laws ai e directly opposed to industrial development- 

, in the case of the sugar industry The keynote of success amongst modern sugar concerns has 
been intensive cultivation and tbiB is rendered practically impossible by the rights of 
occupancy which have been secured to the Indian cultivator A sugar oonoem cannot 
acquire growing rights except at an altogether prohibitive cost and even for a factory of 
moderate dimensions it becomes difficult to secure its cane requii'ements within a smaller area 
than 16h square miles— whereas the total cultivation required to satisfy its needs might not 
exceed 4,000 acres 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the economic loss due to the methods-by which 
the bulk of Indiana raw and refined sugar is produced is nothmg short of calamitous 

I do not think that Government could consider any alteration in the present tenure laws 
without causing serious disturbance m agricultural conditions, but the cultivator might be 
greatly benefitted, the sugar mdnstry greatly adranced and the revenues of the country 
greatly increased, if legislation- were introduced making it compulsoi’y for every- cultivator 
within some specified distance to sell to a centi-al sugar factory some fraction of his cane crop 
at market value for cash I submit that the proposition smells of protection in an aggravated 
form, but the conditions are quite exceptional and it is a case of helping the ryot in spite of 
himself Nowhere else m the world is there, I thmk, such avoidable economic loss gomg on 
as m the case of the Indian sugar mdustry 

The scheme would of course at the outset only apply to specified tracts where the cane 
ciop was already fairly concentrated 

Proper precautions would have to be taken to ensure the sugar concern canying out its 
part of the bargain, so that the cultivator was not left with the cane on his hands ^ 

As IS probably well known, a system has obtamed m the mdigo districts of Bihar fot 
many years, which has the sanction of law, whereby a tenant was bound to raise for the land-* 
lord at cost price any crop be might select in three cottahs in every higha of his holdmg So 
long as it was not abused, this system worked well, as the cultivator was able to look to the^ 
indigo concern for money at a reasonable rate of interest (an ndigo concern generally advanced 
against indigo at 9 per cent agamst the mahajan's SO per cent) and mdigo worked in well 
With hiB rotation progiammo 


Travitng of labour and supervision 


Q<in«rol Q 44 — In all the industnal concerns with which I am connected, we are trymg to 

improve the standard of efficiency of our labour force, that is to say, the management is 
oudeavounug to bring about better results either as to production or the quality of the article 
made The rates for labour have of couree lucieased enormously during the last 15 years, and 
there is no doubt that, speaking generally, the quality of Indian made articles of trade have 
impro\ ed to a gieat extent of I ite years Improved machineiy has a lot to do with it, but the 
standard of woik of the rank and file operative has also improved Most doncerns have 
schools for half-timers, and these undoubtedly are of-value in improving the intelhgence of 
thcoperatiio I do not believe much good can be done by night schools or any form of 
instruction in non-workmg hours in the case of adults IVhen a labourer has done a day’s 
work in au Indian factory , his mmd and his body are generally too (ircd to receixe any benefit 
from instruction , ■' 


, <2 51 — Tbemeans fortbetnuping and improiemenl of overseers and managers ar 

ttehulcl ax aikblo in ex ery well organised factory in India Our trouble in India is th^t the pmctica 
side of luduEtT}- IS not at present tcusidered an honourable callmg by any but a fraction o 
the secliuD of the Indian community who should be attracted to our large industnes, an 
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until there is more inclination on the part of the Indian student to "take his coat off/^ the 
advantages of technical education are bound to he to a great extent nnllified 

Q 64 — The regnlations regarding the certification of engineers should be united 
Mechanical engineers throughout India and Burma The regulations regarding the certifica- 
tion of boilers and prime-movers should also be made umform 

General official adtntntsfrafton and orgamsaUon 

Q. 56 — "We have a Board of Industries constituted by Government with a Director of 
Industries as its executive officer The arrangement is working satisfactorily 

Q 60 — A Director of Industries should in my opinion he a man of business and include 
in his qualifications thorough general training in busmess knowledge If he has any 
knowledge of engineering or commercial chemistry, so much the better He must be well 
endowed with tact, or he will sooner or later lose most of his value in his relations with those 
in charge of indus^ial concerns ^ ^ 

Q 61 — ^The scheme for a Boaid of Industnes assumes, I understand, the creation of an 
Indnstnal Department ,of the Provincial Government, and the most satisfactory position for 
the Director of Industnes would be that he should be the Secretar}' to Government m ’ the 
Industrial Department, bnt he should only be empowered to act m concert with the Board of 
Industries 


Oavimpore. 


Organtsahon of technical and scienitfc departments of Goiernmeni 

Q 64 — ^I have long con^dered it veiT necessary that there should 'be a Mmistry of Imperial Depart- 
Agnculture, the head of the department being a Member of the Imperial Executive Council ment 
At present the Department of Agriculture is an auxiliary to the Bevenue Department, and there 
is the ever-present danger of agnculture questions becoming subordinate to revenue 
questions 

Q 77 — Every possible encouragement m the shape of pay and allowances for journey Study of foreign 
expenses should be given to Gm ernment experts to visit other countries and keep abreast with 
the research work of their department all over the world - — 

Goternment organisation for the collection and disirtbuiion of commercial intelligence ' 

Q 82 — Speaking generally 1 think commercial stabsfacs are presented in a convenient stahEfacs 
form and meet the requirements of trade and commerce 

Q 84 — I think the Indian Trade Journal serves a nsefol purpose InduEtnal and 

trade journals 

Other forms of Government acftoii and organisation 

Q 96 — I am strongly in favour of the compulsoiy registration of partnerships and also 
of all agents holding full powers ^ 

Q 98 — I should like to see an extension of the through journey telescopic prmciple of Bailwaja 
freight charging to all our important staples So for as I know, it has worked satisfactorily 
in the case of coal freights 


OnxL Evidexce, 9th J^oveubee 1916 

President — Q I understand that you would like to have vonx evidence regarded as 
confidential ? — A Yes, please 

Q Has most of your Indian experience been spent in these provinces ? — A Yes, I came 
out to the indigo industry, then went to Calcuthi for eighteen months to Messrs Be^, 
Dunlop & Co , and then 1 joined their branch here I have been here ever since 

<2 You think that if Indian shares could be dealt with more freely and quoted on the 
London market, there would be an encouragement to pat more money into Indian industrial 
enterpnses ? — A Yes, we should have aEroader market 

Q There is no sneh thing as a Stock Exchange in this country ? — A There is the 
Calcutta share Exchange 

Q, But that is not a Stock Exchange that would register shores and have them quoted at 
official rates ? — A There is not the same control of course 

Q There IS no official control ? — A Not the degree of control that the Loudon Stock 
Exchange Committee have 

Q "What scheme would von suggest in order that Indian shares might he dealt with 
freely on the London Market ? — A I think this wi*nld have to be arranged through the 
London Stock Exchange If we could obtain permission for their machinery being widened 
so as to admit the inclusion of Indian stocks, there is no reason why we should not have 
just as btoad a market for Indian stocks in London as foreign stocks now enjoy. 

Q Do yon know what the systemas by which foreign shares, such as Mexican mines or 
Amencau breweries become admitted to the London Stock Exchange ? — A I don^t know, but I 
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presume they must satisfy the Committee with regard to oerlam conditions ns to thou consti- 
tution I don’t quite know what esatmnatiou a company has to pass hofoio it is admitted 

Q In case we dop’t get any othei evidence on this pointj would you make it a point of 
finding out about the regulations, and let us know in the form of a supplementary note f—A I 
am managing a company which is registoied London on the Stock Exchange, and I can 
enquire through oui Londou House * 

Q You say, with reference to the way in which Government might assist, that you can 
“ state a case where a group of very well-to-do persons obtained a very large loan from the 
provincial Govemment^on more advantageous terms than the money could have beou raised 
in the open market to e'stablrsh a concern which was of no national or even local importance, 
and where no improved or novel methods were to be demonstrated ” Are you free to toll us 
the name of the concern ? — A I only wanted it quoted ns a preventative in the future^ I do 
not want to go into the past, because I was very closely connected with the enterprise in its 
early stages 

Q Does it deal with sugai manufactuie?-^^ Yes 

Q , What was the amount of the loan ? — A £60,000 

Q Most industries, I suppose, require some form of technical, if not scientific, advice, 
before one IS able to say whether an industry 18 oommeioially feasible or not? — A Yes, we 
are very much lu need of it in this country 

Q And therefore, befoie Government would be justified in making a grant of this kind, 
it IS only right that an industry should be tested from the technical and scientific pointNif 
view by experts ? — A Certainly 

Q Have the Government any kind of experts of the kind that could test, for instance, 
"this sugar’ enterprise? — A No 

Q Or, say, the value of a new tannery ? — A Not m these provinces 

Q I am speaking of these provinces Is it safe, therefore, to adopt any of these methods 
of financing without muchT more Government machinery for technical examination ? — A 
Prom a commercial point of view Government might get assistance But I don’t tlimk there is 
any effective machinery at the command of Government for testing a pioject on the technical 
side ' 

Q We will deal lator with the question of what kmd of Government machinery 
would he necessary We will now just consider tbe financial aspects of industnol develop- 
ment You don’t approve of Government having a greatei control, any more intimate 
control, than the audit of accounts ? — A And the submission of returns, I think I said 

Q You don’t believe in Government apppintmg Directors ?—^ Who are you going to 
appoint ? You will have to have special officers 

Q You might nommate some business man ? — A Yes, that might meet the case, 

Q The Government would be morally responsible ? — A Government ought to be able 
to see that the concern does not get too much out of hand, but I think there would be a 
tendency to jealousy if you had a Government Directoi on the Board 

Q Supposing we had a Government Director, Aonld there not be a tendency on the 
part of the company to feel that they were more cr less under the contiol of that Director ? — 
A I really have not thought out what the position of tbe Government Director nould be 
He would presumably be a Duector of several Government-aided companies, 

Q He would not be a professional Direotoi No matter how you did it, whether he 
was a Governm&nt official, oi a financial expert, oi a business man nominated by Government 
would there be a tendency for that company to feel that they would have to accept the 
opinion of that Governmeut Director, rather than the' opinion of other members of the 
Board ? — A Yes There might cei-tamly be a tendency to lean on him too much 

Q In that case any failure would come back to Government, t e , the Government 
would feel morally respousible for tbe failure ?—A Yes I don’t believe m molly-coddling 
concerns too much, on tbo management side “ 

Hon’hle Str lazulbhoi/ Currimblioy Q —You say in your wutten statement that large 

commoroial houses have a cdl on capital , do yon refer to European houses ? A Not 

exolnsively—any commerqial''house with a reputation for good management, European or 
Indian ^ 


Q Then about attracting English capital, don’t you think that on account of the war 
English capital would not be available, and that Indian capital would therefore be 
attracted ? — A I was not tbmkiug altogether of war times 

Q Don’t yon think that in the interests of India, it would be more beneficial that Indian 
Shcoming Yes, it would bo more beneficial, if the capital were freely 

Q What IB j OUT experience about Government pioneering industries , has it been success- 
ful in pioneering mdustnes hero ?~A I have only had experience of one concern We 
started and managed for Government a small cotton seed oil factory ° ° 
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Q And it was successful ? — J ^Te stopped just as we got to tlie end of the unsuccessful 
' period 

Q You did not commence the successful penod ? — J No, just then an order came out 
from the Secretary of State that the concern was to be sold 

Q If the Goierument were to'^give machinery cn the deferred payment sjstem, would 
it encourage industnes in this country ? — A To new concerns ? 

Q The Government would purchase for them and give them^ and arrange to take a 
certain amount per vear — A Are you going to apply that to ever^hody, so that I can ask for 
ten Jakhs of rupees on deferred terms ^ 

Q Xo, to approved people — A 1 think it so difficult to control a system of that kind, 
because there will he a point where one man would say, “I want it," and Government 
would say, " You can get the money yourself and have no nght to come to Government 
for assist^ce 

Q Hon’hle Pandtl M II Malmt^a — Y*cu say that you have never experienced any 
difficulty in the raising of capital Is that so far as European capital is concerned^ — A~Jfos, 
that 16 my own peKonal experience TV e have also a large amount of Indian^ capital in our 
sugar concerns 

Q And you have had no difficulty in raismg it ? — A No, we have been fortunate 
enough not to have any difficulty 

Q In Cawnp'ore is Indian capital forthcoming easily ’ — A I have Tiot had an oppor- 
tunity of going through the share hsts of other concerns, but 1 think there must he a lot of 
Indian capital in the concerns here The cotton null 1 manage is almost a femily concern, and 
there is no Indian capital in that I refer to the Elgin Mills 

Q And the TVooUen Mills ? — A I think they have been rather strict in their admission 
of Indians There is alwavs one difficulty and that is the question of succession On occa- 
_ sions we have the greatest difficulty in the case of Indian shareholders dying and claimants 
to their shares Some companies are so strict that they let claimants for transfers go to court 
for rectification of the register 

Q Does not the difficulty of succession arise in the case of Europeans also ? — A There 
are difEerent laws, aren t there ? 

Q If an Indian obtains a certifacate of succession, is not that as good as that in the 
case of a European ? — A Quite so, but we have had difficulties, especially in the case of 
minois and guardians in respect of the propnetorship of shares and the registration of names 

Q If a manor obtains a certificate of succession from the court through Jhis guardian, 
then your difficulties must end — A Yes It has been a matter of considerable difficulty 
I know ^ 

Q Mr Silver has told us that there were reasons why Indians were discouraged by 
European firms here from taking shares, and he also mentioned the question of succession E 
^hat the only reason ? — A I don't know of any other' reason 

Q Y^oU say that “ the political sitnation is always-^a factor in considering the investment 
of British capital in India " Since when have you found this to he so A For some years 
past there has been a disturbed political atmosphere in certain parts of the country 

Q, To what time do yon go hack— in the last few years ’ — A Some S or 10 years 

^ Q Before that yon experienced no difficulty about Indian capital ^ — A There has always 
been Afficnlfy in raising Indian capital for industrial enterguses I thmk the 'pohlical 
position in India would have an effect on foreign capital For instance, Mexico is m a 
disiurhed state at the present time andfhe inflow of foreign capital must be affected 

Fresidenf — Q So would tbe outflow ' — A Therefore, I think, that a pobtical disturbance ^ 

would affect tbe inflow of capital from outside 

Hott^lTe Fandif U 2£ — Q Do you think that it would have a good effect if 

half the capital were subscribed by Indians Certainly it would giv e confidencb in the 

enterpnse to Indians , 

Q Do you think if that was made a condition m ev eiy tew concern that was started, 
it would inspire confidence ’ — A I should not like to say , I have no experience 

Q I am askmg your opinion , would it inspire confidence ' — A I would not like to say, 
if there were two equally aitractiv-e prospectuses side by side, one to be subscribed to half by 
Indians and half by Britishers, and one for all British capital which would Jiave more 
prospects of success My remark was merelv general 

Q You say, with reference to monev grants-m-aid, " This method should be most 
sparingly resort^ to, and then only when the pnbl c interests are involved,” and also that 
“ even then only where Government is satisfied thit those interested m the promotion or 
dev clopment of the enterprise have exhausted other means of la sing money ' “Everr 

other means ' where ^ In the conntrv or outside ' — A Every means at their disposal, 
arytrlire I think they should try to get the capital before they go to Government. 

Q TVhen they fail eveiywheie that they can possibly try^ then onlr should they ask 
Government to help ’ — A Yes, nn’ess of course it is anvthing of national importance 

<2 TVhat do you mean by that ’ — A Any of our staple mdusfnes 

Jl 
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Q Is not the growth of ererj industry a naatter of national importanco ? — A Yea, bnt in 
a modified form For instance, the last witness mentioned a button factory , I don’t think 
that would be a matter of national importance 

Q Supposing the value of any particulai import comes to a large figure, would it not 
he desirable for the Government to encourage the manufacture of the article imported if we 
raise the material for it ?—A Yes, such as dyes I would certainly place them in the category' 
of mdustnes of national importance 

' Q And what about the hides which we export to other countries ? — A In that case it is 
a question of course whether yon are going to get y our money for a raw article or a 
manufaCfured article 

Q- If Government were satisfied that it was desirable in the industrial interests of the 
country that the hides should he worked up ? — A That is a very \ eved question I am not in 
the leather trade It is said that we cannot work them up m this country as well as they can 
in foreign countnes — 

Q, ‘The workmg up of the hides may he difBcult, hut if you can utilise them in this 
country without working them up to the same high pitch as they do m foreign countries, would 
it not be a matter of national importance that the hide should be manufactured here ? — A Asa 
matter of fact I am in favour of export duties on hides 

Q Will you also be m favour of Government offering some assistance to that indnstiy ? 
—■A Yes, I think so 

Q Then your use of the word ‘‘ every ” before “ other means of raising money ” in your 
wntten evidence is too wide ? —A I think we all ought to try our utmost and raise capital 
ourselves before we go to Government 

Q, Ton say that ''The guarantee should be at a model ate rate of interest not exceedmg 
per cent, and the penod should not exceed 5 years ” Are you positiie about that period, or 
would you extend it to 10 years ? — A I was thinking of tramwav and similar undertakings 
where 5 years would probably cover the development penod Generally yon should be able to 
work up your traffic in 5 years 

Q In the case of other industries, wouldn’t a longer period be desirable? You wonld not 
be against it where it may be necessary ? — A Not if there were good grounds for extendmgit. 

Q In view of the possibility of developments m various duections, don’t yon think the 
estabhshment of a big industrial bank in every provmce wonld he of great assistance in 
financmg mdnstnal enterpnees ? — A I do not know what an industnal hank really means 

Q A hank that wonld finance industnal undertakings only 

(The President hero interposed and said that the witness was not familiar with the workiUB of mdnstnal 
hanks, and it would not he of any unportanco to ask him ) 


Wtinets — A I would not be of any semes to you m that respect 

Str F B Stewart — Q Yon say that your firm was entrusted with the establishment 
and management of the first cotton-seed oil factory m India ? — A I think I ought to say 
“ in upper India ” 

Q By " estabhshment ” you mean your firm were in it from -the beginmng ? — A It 
was mainly my scheme 


Q What form did the Government assistance take ? — A They bought the plant, 
advanced money for the budding, we provided the land and managed it on Rs 600 a month 

Q They found you the plant ? — A Yes 

Q How was it disposed of, privately or by auction ? — A By auction I tned to get 
my firm to buy it, but they would not It has been much improved since and is now a 
very flonnshmg concern 

Q W ith reference to your saggeshon in answer to question 3, wonld not those he com- 
panies e g tramways, electric light compames, etc , that yould be hbely to require extension 
of capital from time to time ? — A What I had in mind was a Municipal Board or District 
Board guarantee We had a scheme some years ago for a hght railway from the Jnmna to 
here, hut the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was 3ea]onB of it and laid a broad gauge line 
We got the District Board m that case to guarantee us 4^ per cent I thmk our road 
tramway would have been a success 

Q You think a guarantee of 4J per cent fos five years wonld he adequate ? — A 
Perhaps not now, bnt it was thought so then I don’t know what return banks would now 
expect to get on their invested reserves 

Q Just refer to the question of Government pioneer factones I understand vonr 
answer to meim that private firms should he managers from the beginning ? — A Yes I 

® agency for managing all these enterprises, 

that it would be outside their scope and they would make a mess of it Let the big firms 
ID Bombay and Calratta, v\ ho have the management machinery ready to hand, undertake the 
management of such concerns from the start J J me 

Q Subject to this if a clear case was made out, you wonld saj, " Let Government give 
any assistance necessary as to land, finance, technical advice, etc ” 7~A Yes. ^ 
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Handle St) H K Moohrjcc — Q You Bay you nevei experienced any difficulty in 
raising capital so long as the entei prise is in a prosperous induslnal group What about new 
industries? — J I think in* such cases the public rather look to the people who sign the 
prospectus and are on the Board. 

Q There has been difficulty up to now ?• — A. Yes I understand so 

Q With reference to the case mentioned by yon regarding the advance by Government 
of a largo sum of money and a contribution of Es 500 a month foi managementj Government 
could not have suffered such heaiy loss if Government gave guarantee, say, 6 per cent for 
fn e or ten years on condition th.at Government will he recouped with what it had jiaid by 
way of guarantee when the concern will pay more than 6 per cent ? — A I suppose that they 
could not have broken then contract 

Q The development of a new industiy by gmng a guarantee would be a much easier 
task for Government, and tho Secretary of State could not in such case interfere and order 
Government to auction the whole concein ? — A I don't like the idea of guaranteeing a return 
on share capital very much, except in special cases ^ 

Q You say in the case of guaranteed dmdends, that this form of help should be con- 
fined to enteipnses of this character such as railways, tramwajs and electrical companies, 
hut they are not the very industncs of Ihe country such as the Government is desirous to 
develop • — A They are surely very important 

Q They are in a manner, hut they do not come under the category of the development 
of an industry — A What is the point ? ' 

Q The reference is to your remaiks under “ Guaranteed dmdends " — A My point is 
that industries are far stuidicr when developed mthout Government assistance As a rule 
a tramway has .a fairly steady income from its traffic, and unless there is some calamity like 
an earthquake, our revenue is pretty well secured, and therefore it is a more suitable enterpnse 
for Government to assist 

Q But the question is in regard to industnes • — A I am afraid of ill controlled expan- 
, Sion and Government throwing monej about, because it makes promotion so careless 

Q. It IS not money grant in lump sum from Government, it is only Government giving 
a guarantee to create confidence in the investing public ? — A I see 

Q You will readily put jour own money if Government gives you a guarantee, audit 
will also enable you to raise the required capital? — A You want to know if I should approve 
of this idea being extended ? 

Q Yes , it IS a very important question Y’ou say that when every other means has 
failed, then only should the method of money grants be resoited to — A I think that ought 
to be rather the test to keep our industnal atmosphere healthy Let us stnve as hard as we 
can and then turn to Government as a last resource 

Q As a business man, don’t yon think if I tried to float a company by issumg a pros- 
„ pectus and failed, and then I go to Government, and the public know that I have f^ed, 
will the Government and the public have any confidence in the enterprise ? — A No, it la 
like going to one market and trying to raise money, and then shifting to another market 


Q It would he difficult to obtain the guarantee if I failed — A I think that if Govern* 
ment is going to open the door to all sorts of schemes, there will be a great nsk of more harm 
hemg done than good ^ 

Q The matter in every case will have to go before some Board to be discussed, and 
Unless tbe Government is satisfied tbaf it is in a growing condition with good prospectSj 
Government will not give them any help — A I see your point 

Ifr H Eojtltiison — Q In speaking of capital, do yon draw a distmction 
between Bntisb capital' in India, and British capital brought out to India? — A, You mean 
which would one sooner see attracted to India ? 


Q I mean, which have you attracted ? — A British capital m India 

Q Derived from profits or savings reabsed in tbe country ? — A Yes, that is tbe money we 
have drawn on, except tbe capital in our Electno-Coiapany which was entirely Bntish capital 
raised on the London market 


Q So that I may draw this deduction that industrial enterpnses can bo- earned out with 
capital either from Indian sources or from British sources m India ? — A That has been my 
expenence so far 


Q Do you not think that it would be a great advantage to mdustnal concerns m India 
if there were a recognised Stock Exchange in Calcutta or Bombay ? — A Certainly I think 
tbe share markets want controlling out here , undoubtedly tbe Calcutta one does I don't 
know much about the Bombay oue 

Q "Would you sa} that mdustnal enterpnse in India actually suffered by the want of a 
recognised Stock Exchange ? — A Certainly 

Q Do you think that the existence of a recognised Stock Exchange would also mafenally 
help capital being brought out from England ? — A Yes, certamly, if it was known that there 
w as the same control there is at home 
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Q Tou don’t advocate the appointment of a Government Director, jou consider it 
would uniiecessanlv interfere with the mamgement of rominercial matters, and apparently 
yon think that auditors under Government supenision Vould provide all safeguards 
necessary ? — A Yes, I think so on the financial side 

Q Has it ever occurred to yon that any' one in the position of a Director may stop a 
false policy at its imtiationj whereas an auditor yndges only fnm results when the objection- 
able policy has already' been entered upon ? — A Yes, hut I did not recognise it until now 
Q Yon think that it is a point of some importance ’ — A Yes 


<3 Have yon any knowledge of any business in which Government Directors have 
acted ’ — A Ko, I have espenence of Government audit, because our electnc undertaking is a 
Licensed undertaking, and we have to submit most minute accounts to Goiernment, and our 
accounts are audited by Government ^ '' 

Q Have yon had, in the course of business, anything to do with Bntish dyes ’ — A Our 
Cotton mill IS a shareholder 


Q Has it given vou conBdence in this case in that there are Government Directors ’ — 
A IVe merely subscribed to be on the list of customers We did not think so much of the 
investment as of having a call on the supply of dies at reasonable rates 

Q But y on thought that the fact of there being a Government Director on the Board 
ensured that pohcy bemg earned out ? — A Yes 

Q In the last section you refer to industries in Germany I hesitate to ask you 
because the question is indefinite and sentimental, both very objectionable qualities In 
Germany to my own knowledge the Government bare given nnlimited moral support 
and sympathy, apart from actual aid, to all sorts of industnal enterprises, both to the enter- 
prise Itself and to the persons connected therewith It has been an atmosphere of 
encouragement and support Speaking from your long expenence of India, uould you say 
that such an atmosphere existed between the Goiemment of India and the India Ofiice and 
the industrial and commercial element in the country ’ — A No 


Q It has not existed?—^ It has not yet been accepted as the Bntish ideal for'~ 
developng indnstiies 

Q Is there any indication of such an atmosphere tending to grow up ’ — A I think 
Government tabe^a much greater interest in indusfnes now than uhen I first came to India— 
immeasurably greater 

Q Is there greater sympathy ? — A Undoubtedly it is growing 

Q And yon don’t hesitate to say (hat it will continue to grow ^ — A 1 should say 
certainly it will ■’ 

Q, You attnbute some measure of backwardness to a Want of it’— Yes, I think it 
wants stunnlatmg badly ^ 

Mr A Ckatierton — Q In your reply to Sir Fazulbhoj you objected to the indefiniteness 
of the amounts that Government might be called upon to supply Would yon object to some 
Bcheme of that kind limited so as only to meet the requirements of sm^ people—^ The 
a gricul tural classes ? ^ 

Q The agricultural classes and the small artisans ?—A Yes, I think such a bank as is 
contemplated by you could advantageously undertake such a class of business so long as it is 
limited to small amounts ® 


Q Ion uonld grant ial/avi loans or sell machinery to people on the hire-purchase system 
IB done in Mysore ?—A In such cases, I presume you not only give him money, but also give 
Mm good ad\ ice and keep him out of the hands of people who might not he very scrupulons 
as to what they sold him In that vase Government is doing double good, and so lone' as if is 
confined f o that class of assistance it is all right “ 

Q You think that Government selling machinery helps people to get a good class of 

machinery A Yes, if Goiemment has some one to judge if the macLineiy is suitable 

j ^ regard to the oil mill which you pioneered for Government, in that case the terms 
under which you took the woik up miolved Government m the nsks of the enterprise, hut the 
operations were under your contiol ?—A We managed it entirely 

Q And you took the nsk of loss ’ — A No, we took no nsk at all 

41 , V of pioneer enterprises by Government, pro\ided 

the scheme was put in the hands of some appro^ed agency for management ?—A 1 me^tm 
preference to Government doing the husmess management themselve^ 

nt r,? difllculfiK might anse regarding the adjustment of expenditure 

of Go^e^^ment funds hv private individuals, where everr dav W nuesGons ^ 

to .LI p.I„; ,ho,Jd be pn™cd W I lh,»l .t ,b. SveSmert S SMed Hft' b/ ZoT. 

end^lbe .e,e „1 pe.dia,, I Ib.eb .t 
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Q. In many cases those pioneer onterprisos start, on an excec Jingly small scale and 
gradually grow ? — A If so they \roulJ probably bo teo small to attract effective private 
management. If they are \cry small, then Government must provide management machinery 
1 was not thinking of enterprise^ on a von biiiall scale I think if Government has got the 
machinerv reaily, it might bo need in that case, as it vvonld not pay a 6rm of reputation to 
take up the inanagomont of such small enterprises ^ — 

<2. Supposing we want to pioneer the miimficturc of a vegetable dye stuff, wo can 
manufacture the vegetable d>e ‘'tuff on a small scale, spending perhaps Rs. 500 or 600 
Wc find it a failure and drop it, or find that at a certain point it is desirable to §ut 
more money into it AVe go on slop by step You might find a prn ate firm who would 
lake an interest in the matter, but in most cases yow would find a diffii ulty in getting private 
firms to take it up? — A There would ccrtamli ho diiricnltv in the carher stages when it is in 
an experimental condition. ' * ' 

Q You would modifv yonr opinion to that extent’ — V Yes, where it is too small at 
the outset 

Q. In a pioneer industry, development work goes on for a very long period afterwards 
even after it has bcvome couimerci.ally successful ’ — A. You might s^arfc wiHi a small industry 
and begin (o earn profits almost at the outlet, but it w ant^. dev olopmont, wants more capital, 
and that might go on for a senes of a cars 

Q. Would you draw any hard-and-fast line as to when Government should with- 
draw ? — A No, } on must consider each enterprise on Jts merits 

Q, Would you leave it to a Board of Industries toNlotcrmino when this settlement should 
come to an end ? — A. Y'es, Government would haao t-o delernnuo when it was out of leading 
stnngp 

President — Q I think you said that the rate of interest on guaranteed di\ idends might 
now be regaitled as over per cent on account of the higher money rates ? — A Yes 

Q Does it necessarilv follow that that guarantee dividend shoaid be at exactly the same 
rate as the money rate ruling for the time being? — A It was not in those days That 
was the minimum ntc at w hicn banks would at that time look at that class of investment 
It was about the same rate at which Municipal bodies could then raise loans in the open market 

(2 Government will want some indication from us as to what would be a fair way of 
deciding what amount of dividend would attract capital Can )ou gi\e us some idea? — A. 

If one got i percent below the bank rate, that would be verj favourable. Those are the best 
terms an industrial concern can get 

Q Yon mast remember it is a guaranteed rate, not the limit that a company might 
cam Don’t you think that it might ho still lower? — A Possibly a little lower rate might 
attract capital 

Dr E Uoplinson — Q. Can you teU us approximately hovr ranch below bank rate the 
' Presidency Banks allow upon deposits ’ — A I don’t know 

<2 What would they give on a deposit ? — A I think the Bank of Bengal rate is SJ per 
cent for twelve months, but of course the rate is not a constant one 

(2 Take a current account, what vvonld they allow on credit balance ’ — A On a floating 
balance, I believe, 2 per cent. 

President — Q Would that not be a fair figure to consider, because if the rates did not 
attract business they would raiso them W ould it not be suSicient for us to stick to the rate 
a Presidency Bank vvonld give yon on a fixed deposit ? 

Sir F. H Steicart — A. It vanes with the different seasons of the year. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazullhoi/ Curnmlho^ — A The annual bank rate comes to 
Hon’hlo Sir J? N, Moolerjee — A On an average vve calculate 6 per cent 

PrcstdeiiL — Q Would you like us to take the average for the fixed deposit rate in 
respect to the prevnous jear, or the average bank rate for the previous year less 1 per cent ? — 

A I don’t know which wculd be the most apphcahle * 

Q They would correspond approximately ? — There would not be any great difference 
Q How would it appear to you if we took the average peld on Government paper 
throughout the vear ? — A That is of course liable to considerable flaetuations but it would not 
be a bad standard, if it is the SJ per cent you mean 

President — Q "Will you refer to your answer to question 10? Ton say, "I think the 
need is to protect industries by more stringent banking laws ” Do yon think it necessary to 
prescribe some definition of vv hat a bank is ? — A Y'es Our chamber sent up a request some 
months ago for greater control of bankmg institutions 

Q With reference to bank^, should there be prescribed qualifications for a banker, as 
you ^ve for a doctor or a ship-master or a mine manager ? — A No, I don't think you can 
cany it that far in India e commenced with nothing v ery severe, at first, hut it was a 
form of control which would have prevented the banks ever getting into such a condition as 
certain banks have 

Q AVould not a great deal of control be avoided of a vexatious kind, if you prescribed 
" the techmcal quahfications for a Banker ? — A A sort of Charter of Banking, like that of 
cha|tered accountants, would be useful. 
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Q Like the qnalificatione pieacribed at home for members of the Institute of Bank> 
ers ? — A TeSj I think that might he attemped 

Eon^bU'Pandti M M Ualavtt/a—Q, In the case of Indian hanking firms, such no 
Maha 3 aus, have you not found that they have very good hanking knowledge and ovpononce, 
and that they carry on their business Buocessfully ? — A Yes they are remarkably nstnte 
people 

Q, And they do business on a large scale ? — A Of course on a very large scale 
^ Q Ton think that the prescribing of a banker’s qualifications would be an advantage 
Suppose you had a College of Commerce, that would give bankers the necessary training, 
do you think that it would be an advantage ? — A Yes, a Chartei of Banking I would not 
parry the idea down to private banking enterprise 

Fresident I don’t think you understood the Pandit’s question. If a College of 
Commerce were started, it would enable pupils in the country to obtain the qualifications for 
a banker 

Eon’ lie Pandit If ilf Malavt^a — Q Yon have said that the old class of bankers, 
the Mahajans, are skilled enough to do business TYhat I ask you is if would-be managers 
of pubhc "banks w'ere trained in a College oi Institute of Commerce uhicli would give them 
the necessary training and certificate, would not that be a great adaantago ? — A Yes 

0, Yon want apparently a large body of sugar exports ? — A Two, I think, on the 
Agricultural side, and one bn the Technological side 

Q Would that be enough for the whole of India ? — A Y’^es'to start wuth 
Q Do ydu think the problems in connection with sugar would entail a fiirly large stafE 
of Government experts to do research woik, as well as advismg Government about policy? — 
A Yes 


Q Can you give us a rough idea of the number of men that could be employed for the 
next twenty years, in connection with the chemical, tcchnioal, sugar, and engineering work? — • 
A All I want is a start to be made, the staff could be increased ns the work increases 

Q At present IS Dr Barber the only Sugar Expert in the ooiintiy ? — A Mr Clark has 
done a lot of good; work in these promnees on sugar 

Q Your idea is that these sugar experts should not be drawn aside to make experiments 
on paddy or other agricultural products ? — A No, I think w e should specialise lu all our 
products 

Ecn’hle Sn Fastilbhoy Ournml/ioy — Q As regards the loan of experts by Government 
you say a company must be prepared to have the results of the experts’ investigations made 
pubhc Do you think that a firm who pays for the advice of an expert would like to give 
up their secrets ? Would they take an expert on that condition ? — A I rather look upon him 
as a pnblic servant I think that is his first duty, and therefoie any discoaeries ho might 
make in the discharge of his duties should he made available to all similar indnstne- 

Q And about this Technological College , you say ifc should be established lu Cawnpore 
Don’t you think that it should have a place where the climate would suit? You want it at 
some industnat centre ? — A I have no doubt that you could find loom for one each in Bombay 
and Calcutta It ought to be at some centre of industry I would not put it dow a m 
wilderness 


Eon’hle Pandit M if ilalaviya — Q The climatic conditious of Cawupoie are not 
unfavourable to the establishment of such an institute ? — A No, it is very hot in the 
summer no doubt, but I don’t think the conditions are uufavouiable 

Q With regard to the staff that you wish to engage for sugar, don’t you think that 
appointments for a period of five years would serve youi puipose? — A I don’t think the man 
I have in mmd could be got for moie than five years He would bo adviser at the head and 
would try and lay a polic} to work on, and in five yeais his work might be done 

Q Yon think you could get a man of the kind )ou want for that perio 1 on leasonabla 
terms ? — A To get the best man you would have to pay a high piice 

Q You think that m view of the importance of the industry, we ought to be prepared to 
pay whatever is necessary to gel the best advice and assistance ? — A Yes, the very best 
advice 

President — Q Would the sugar manufacturers in the country be prepared to meet the 
levy ? — A Yes, I think so , at least my concerns would 

Pr P Eoplinson — Q Assuming that Cawnpore is the centie of India, do you think 
there would really bel much practical disadvantage if the central lesearch institution was at a 
distance? — A I only said Cawnpore, because I wanted it to be here I don’t think it 
IS a good thing to have a body of experts situated at a distance from industrial openings I 
would like to have them either m Bombay or Calcutia, and Madras perhaps, at Cawnpore 
they would be in touch with a great body of commercial thought I have in mind the Pusa 
Institute where thej are very remote from practical agncultunsts 

Eon blc Pandit if if ifalavtya Delhi?- — A Delhi has not got the number of 
industries that we have here ’ 
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Dr.U Jlopltnson — Q. Wbfit I vrant to get at is wLother in your opinion tliere would 
bo much pnichcai difUcuUy if tbo inntitutc were situated far from any industrial centre?— 

A It w onld greatly depend upon tbo work of tbo men tbemselvos. Supjiosing an expert ws« 
engaged in wool it would be a convomenco to ba\c a u oollon mill at bis door , similarly in 
the case of katber, cotton, and sugar 

Q No doubt tint applies to tbe industrial expert, it does not apply to the cbemist? — ' 
A No , be max , I suppose, not wish to be bothered with ontsido consultations if be is 
engaged on deep rc«earcb work 

Q. Could you not imagine an entirely successful institution wbicb was located at any 
convenient central place where tbo laboratonos were establisheil, ubicb was tbe headquarters 
of a corps of exports who nent out to different parts of tbe country ? — A With demonstra- 
tion appliances there ? 

Q Yes , ns far as labontones are concerned ? — A f should prefer tlio other circnrastances 
from what I know, but I have no personal oxjicricacc of such an institution as yon have in 
mind. It was an opinion that we held years ago that it should be located here I am only 
reiterating that now 

Q You look at it from the jKiint of \ lew of Cawnporo and tiie U nited Provinces rather 
than of tbo whole of India ? — AK Yes, perhaps I do 

Q Has not tbe Agncnltural Iioparlraent already carried ont pnrcl}’ agricultural research 
work most successCiill} ? Ha\e they not shown bow sugar can be gprown, and how tbe quality 
of cotton can be improved as rcganls tbe selection of seed, the character of the soil, 
manual labour, and climatic conditions ? — A They have done a tremendous lot of 
good work, but it bac been, to a great extent, with regard to those two staples, 
spasmodic It Las been left, to a great extent, to tbe wLm of the man, bow long each 
b IS earned on his researches. 1 know a cose hero where a man took np cotton and did very 
good w ork on it, and shortly after left Govornraont service There was no one to carry on 
tbo "work after him, and years elapsed before ^fr Leake took an interest in cotton and began to 
^rge ahead again For the last tw enty years tliej liaxolbecn growang sugarcane at tbe local 
Government Farm to no good purpose Wo have a collection of opinions scattered about tbe 
country, without any kind of co-ordiuati\ o policy 

Q Supposing you were yourself to cultivate sugarcane in a particular part of the 
country could you obtain from the Agncnltural Dejmrtment now all tbo information 
necessary to enable you to culinnto it satisfactonly ? — A Tlie actual cultivation methods? 

Q Yes — A If it was a lx pc of cano that they bad tried and proved information about 
cultivation methods would undoubtedly bo available to me I don^t moan to suggest fora 
moment that they do not study problem.s or that they give incorrect information j 1 am saying 
that it 18 not enough and that thov ba\c not gone deep enough into the subject 

Q There IS a still a groat deal to be done with regard to cultixaation methods? — A, In 
sugarcane undonbtedly 

Q And in cotton ? — A In cotton too, we nie still very much in tbe dark m these 
parts about cotton 

iUr. A CJtatterton — Q You say m regard to tbe appointment of a sugar expert that your 
firm would bo glad to subsenbe to tbe cost of bringing out such a mlin ? — A. Yes, we would 
bo prepared to accept a levy on production. 

Q What are tbe particular problems that jmu want solved here , sugar manufactures 
generally ? — A An enormous range of problems We want the best clarification process 
for certain types of cane that has not been proved as yet We are now engaged on private 
research work to know if tbe process W'e are using, and which is very costly, cannot be 
modified There is tbe question of the proper type of mills, and tbe proper type of crushing 
rollers, for certain classes of cane Nearly all milling plant is de'^fgued for large canes, and 
is not very suitable for our small canes There is also the question of the manufacture of 
oui raw sugars, so as to save the tremendous losses that are now lucnrred in the mann- 
faclnre of India’s two and a quarter milhonB of tons of raw sugar 

Q By ‘raw sugar* I suppose you mean ff2ir? — A. Yes , that is the work which Mr Hulme, 
tlio Government Sugar Engineer, has been specially engaged on 

Q In regard to tbe Indian sugar problem you want tbe expenence of other parts of 
tbe world brought here ? — A We don’t want experts from other countries to come 
, with cast-iron ideas to do tLs and to do that in India, but from the experience of other parts 
of tbe world we want to know bow to improve our methods 

Q That IB one side of tbo question. The other side is in tbe hands of the Agricultural 
Department and that is going on There is a third side and that is the econonuo difficulties 
which the cultivators of cane experience in growing and marketing their cane Does that 
also xvant investigation ? — A That would be one of tho problems which would be tackled, f e 
whether wo cannot make this raw sugar just as palatable to the Indian public as it is 
, now made by their crude methods and save the sugar losses at tbe same time 

Q Is it a X ery impoiiant matter to carry on experimental work m connection xvith the 
manufacture of ywr ? — A Most important , the sugar is really a secondary consideration for 
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bsoansG TOC canEot imn rmp anv product so valuable to India 3' Lcr raw sucar and 
■srhv Cannot vre get the 15 per cent of sugar which is now ahso^ntelv losL 

Q Has anvihing been done in this province by ^r Hulme or anyone else to mlrodnce 
into the conntrr amoncst tne villagers improred methods of working apart from the Hadi 
process which has turned out a hailnre? Apart from tha\ has anything b=en done here to 
develop the cultivation of cane bv intradncing better inetbods of deahng with it ^ — ■ 
J IMr. Hnlme has been engaged on this problem for five years He was cpeoiallv engage«l 
for that purpose to go info the matter of impronng’the raaniifaLtnro of raw sugar ha small 
plant which would he within the reach of the Indian capitalist I don^t knou that he has 
accomplished anything in this direction of any value 

Q Doss not the pnee of ci r finctuate between uidcr ranges than the pnee of 
mannfactnred susar' — -f Do voa mean the eating cTf'' These are liable to enormous 
fluctuations Last year some of them, I beheve^ were sold in the Bv>mb3y Prej-idencv at 
Be 15 and Es. 16 per maund, a higher pnee than that obtained for refined sugar 

Q They equallv go down to very low pnees at other times ' — J They never fall to 
the level of refining car which I have known to go down to Be l-S per maund 

Q, Are von able to form an opinion as to the causes of these violent fluctuations in 
price ^ — J Of course as von know car do^ not keep well and this is partly responsible 

Q That IS not the point I refer to his present methods of manufacture — jI Some 
culuvators make a pure c r without any large percentage of invert sugar It should be 
possible to make a cur which will keep 

Q At present the rio* ge*s no assignee to hold back his ^ r owing to the fact that it 
is so liable to detenoration r — A ISo , banks would be cnary of advancing againit it 

Q. So that if the rcof were taught to manufacture a higher class of he would be in 
a better position to finance his crop ' — J[ Certainli 

Q Do vou know if in an estremely favourable year here the rio's had great difficnlty in 
crushing their cane and mannfactunng c r "' — 1 have known cane standing in the field in 
June and fed to bullocks because the cJhvators could not- harvest if. 

Q Then the provision of mechamcal power to dnve mdls on a small scale would 
probably greatly assist the development of the car industry by enablmg them to remove their 
cane when it was npe' — A Yesj eertainlv, and it would aho be the means of saving his 
cattle. 1 his IS a most important qneahon It is said that a bnllotk onlv lasts two years 
when used for driving a cane mill — 

Pretid^rf — Q Do yon think it possible for sugar nannfactniers to combme and make a 
start by getting out tbeir own sugar experts ^ — J IT e have oombmed, but not m that direc- 
^tion. 11 e hare an Association in this conntry Xot all the producers are associated with 
it, but most of the important ones are I suppose that ir will come to that if Government 
will not help us 

So’^’lh Pc-dif AT il Afrhirij-J — Q far as you know have any attempts been 

made to experiment with canes grown m other countries like Java and hlanntms ’ — A TTe 
have got a cane now domg very well in parts of the United Provinces, J 2\o S3,,which is a 
hyhnd cane and which we are growing under the same conditions as it is grown in Java, bnt 
With slightly narrower rows, bo far the experiment has been a very snccessful one, 

Preitdi’-f — Q IT ill you look at vonr answer to question 51' You have not there 
distinguished between the point that was noticed m the question , Ehonld we have special paid 
representatiTes who would look after Indian interests as distinct from English or Bntish 
industries r — A Yes , I see I am sorry 

Q Your Chamber of Commerce is opposed entirely to paid representatives Prohahlv yon 
wonid like to consider that point again and send ns a supplementary note ? — A Yes , 1 will 
do so*’ 

Ssr FazAlf^ci CLrnalfo-, — Q Do yon know that Indian trade with foreign 
countries, such as the Levant, etc , is increasmg and, therefore, India should have its own 
Consular Service ' I hope lu considermg the previous point von will consider this point too — 
A Yes , I will do so^ 

Q You say that in the Bihar indigo distracts you have certam legislahon, and you wish 
for the sugar industry the legislation to be on that Ime ' — A. Yes, they hare got a system 
there called the in eoittJ ^stem. 

Q But snpposmg that in a part of India where there are not many big landlords (and 
as yon know sugar has got very scattered districts) don t yon think that Government should 
have the Land Acquisition Act to acquire the land for the people ' Suppo-ong a big companv 
comes out with a large capital to invest m the sugar industry, and thev want to compete with 
Java , thev want from Government five or ten iLonsand acres ; the land is held bv manv 
people m small lots , would it not be an advantage that Government should acqnine this 
land under the Innd Acquisibon Act? — A I don't think that I would go so &r as to 
dispossess a man of his holding TIv only snggeshon is that yon should force him to sell his 
produce at the full market pnee 
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Q Suppo«ng you sUttcd the iudustn with a capital of 20 lakhs and when the sugar 
is irrowu in (hat plavcthe man saxs.'^ 'l will not sell it 'k — J I want him to he f;W<r to 
sell it» ' 

^ How can A on, except under legislation ? — A I want new legislation I wantlum 
to be forced to sell by law only inslcnd of bf'ing forced to sell at the cost price of the crop, 

1 would pay him the full nmket price which might be settled bj n jninc^ayai 

JIcH^ble Jlf. Jlf. Jfoftiriya — Q ^'^ould you also compel the sugar uiauufacturei ^ 

hy law to pax a jiart of his profits to the r^ots'i — A The r^ot would reap a handsome profit 
by selling his cane at market price. 

Q. But suppose ho iB-not willing to do so, and as you compel him by law to cultnnto the 
cane and sell it at a certain pneo, xxould it not be fair if }ou also compel the manufacturer 
to pay him a part cf his profits ? — A You might bind the factorx to sell the yur hack to the 
cuUixator for ins own con>''umption 

Q. That does not meet m> .jtonit ?—.•/. No , I don’t think it would 

Q. Don’t jou think that xou could work out what isucecs^ar) for promoting this industrj 
by a system of co-ojenlion iK’lwecn the vultinlor of enno and the sugar manufacturer ? — 

A But cultivators ate very conservalixo, (hough wo bate made some progress in this direction 

Q Does the progress you liaxe made iiicbnc you to think that y ou might achieve greater 
results in that direction ? — A No 

Q. Ilaieyou tried to educate the cultn-ator ? — A lies - we talk to him 

Q. By the circulation of pamphlets ’ — A. No, wo ride round the \allages and talk to him. 

He is learning, I think, but our progress is xciy slow 

<2 And you think (bat if he got a little more infonnatiou, and were conxauced that by 
co-o[)erating with von in supply mg you with the cine on such terms as would be agreed upon, 
he could cam .a share of the profits, do you think ho would be induced to come mto the 
scheme’ — A. That would, of course, beau added inducement 

Q. And it would be fairer on the whole than U'-ing logislohxc powers ? — A No , I thmk 
(ht» perfectly lair 

Q I am sorry I cannot agn.o with you — A 1 don’t think many people would ’ 

Q Y’ou say this system of the tcuant being bound to labour for his landlord at cost price 
works well so long as it it not abused ? — A Y’es 

Q lou know about the abusei. that result ’ — J \cs , landlords tried m certain cases to 
get the cash instead of (ho crop. 

<2 You would not like that cxiienmcnt repeated No, hut there is a last difference 
between cost price and market mlue 

Sir I II SicKart — Q. Ibis system is part of the Bengal Act and is still in 

force in Bihar ? — A Y*cs 

Q And you wish it introduced with rclrospectnc effect in other parts of India’ — A No, 
it would net bo the same legislation 

Q If you as a newcomer came to the people already established in a place and said "I — 

.ini going to start a big factory and want you to supply me with the stuff for my factory ", 

"Would that be fair? — -I It would not be a ease of labour, but of produce I think it would 
be perfectly fair for you arc coing to do a tremendous amount of good lo" the cultivator 
by so doing. I am, of course, refemng only to sugarcane in sugarcaue distncts 

Dr E lloyhitsoit — <2 lam not sure whether I understand the word "intensive " which 
you use in regaitl to the manufacture of sugar — A Close togetber, concentrated 

Ficsident — Q Would it be a profitable thing for the ryoiJ who is thus forced to grow 
fcUgar? — A. Most profitable Of course, it can ouly be done m certaiu tracts where the crop 
has been established I want to force the cultnator uot to go tluougb the present uneconomic 
process wasting Li 6 time and wasting a lot of sugar m making a product which a factoiy 
could make as well and much more cheaply' 

Q, With reference to your answer to question 14 " I do uot beliexe mucbgoodcaiL.be 
done by night schools or any form of instruction in nonrworking hours m the case of 
adults, " don’t y ou think if you had night schools it would be possible to gi\ e an opportunity 
to the man who is exceptionally energetic or nnusnalh' mtelligeut to go further and qualify 
for an overseer’s or a forerndn’s post’ — A I don’t know if it would be a success Do you 
mean n'Eurojiean? 

Q. No , Indian. — A The ideal thiug would be to allow so many hours out of working 
hours for seU-instruction, but I don’t know if that could be done 

Q Would it be possible ou a small scale m an elementaiy stage and then go on and have 
more advanced clarses for men w ho arc overseers ? — A There would be no harm m making a 
trial with it. 

Q You can form no idea as to whether the trial w ould be successful ’ — A No, I thirit- 
in the summer it would be impossible 

Q. Do you think that most emplovers would be w lUing to let off a certam number of 
men a certaiu nnmber of hours a day to attend to the schools ou the understanding that only 
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picked men are given tkis privilege ^ Yes, knt also on tkc understanding that tie man 
does not go aivay from jon as soon as he had improved himself a little 

Q There is no system of control that yon can think of except the bonus system? 
J. None at all ; except a Provident Fond ovhich has the greatest hold over the men 

MovUlc Pandit If J\L ifalanya — Q Yon say, in answer to question fi-3 " I have 
long considered it xery necessary that there should be a ilinistir of Agricnltnre Y'on 
do not think that the present arrangement of a 3Iember m Charge of Eevenne and 
Agricnltnre IS satisfactory ? — J I would like to see agriiulture with its own administrative 
head I think questions must arise where the Eevenne Member has got to dicide 
" agamst either agncultnre or revenue interests when the requirements of aariicnltnre come into 
conflict With those of revenue. For instance, the development of certain crops might not 
appeal to the Eevenne Deparhnenk 

<2 How can the interests of two departments of State clash with each other ’ — J 
I am rather thmkmg of agncnltnre in its technical sense- 

Q Don’t yon think that the existence of a Director of Agricnltnre under Proiincial 
Governments meets the reqmremsnt of the case ? — A No 1 don't think so 
r, Q Mill not the Provincial head of the Agrienlinral Department be in touch vnth pro- 
vincial problems more than the Imperial ^Icmber of Agricnltnre’ — J[ The Minister of 

Agricaltore would be there to control policy There are indications that a lot of agric^tural 
jealousy exista in the country 

Q Between provinces ’ — A Yes ; each man tijing to work out some line of his own. 


Q We have got a Director of Agricnltnre in onr province In what respect docs that 
member fad to promote the interests of agnealtnre within the province in which yon thin 
that the Impeml Member of Agncnltnre will promote the interests of agricnltnre in tha^ 
province ? — A I cannot call to mind any specific cases where it faded 


Q Don’t yon think then that yonr whole object can be attained if the Member of 
the Provincial Government who is in charge of agncnltnre looked after the interests of 
agncnltnre as yon wish hnn to do ? — A We want somebody in the Impenal Conned to 
speak for the clauns of agricnltnre. 

Q Yon don’t think the Provinial Governments fight well enongh for agriculture ’ — A 
No , 1 don’t thmk'so 

Q In case there is an Imperial Member feir agricmltnre yon would want him to be one 
who Imd had several years’ expenence of the agricnltnral indnst^ ? — A. No ; he should be an 
official. I don’t think ion require to have an expert holding a portfoho in the Goremmeni 
of India 

Q. Ton cannot conceive of a Member who was an expert being placed in change of a 
portfolio ’ — A The Minister would have his agricnltnral experts to advise him, but he 
would be in charge of the general policy of agncnltnre. 


Q Is there not a danger when a non-expert is m charge of such a department that the 
real interests of the department might snSer’ — A We are— the only conntiv in the world 
1 imagine, without a Ministry of Agncnltnre England and America have got a Minister at 
the head of agncultnre, who is independent of revenue interests. 

<2 A man who is an expert m agricnltnre ’ — A No 

Q What IS the system in Amenca’ — A I fancy there is an official at the bead of their 
Agnc^tural Department 

<2 Without special expenence of the subject? — A I think he is assisted by expert 
^ncoltnral advisers, but I don’t think he is an agricultural expert himself. 

Sir F. H. Sfirarl — Q Do yon think there should be a separafe Imperial Dqiajiment 
of Industry? — A Separate from the Commerce and Industry Department ’ 

Q No , separate from the Provmcial Department, — A In Provincial Governments ’ 

<2 No , Imperial, Goi emment of India — A That would mean another Member ’ 

Q Do yon think that industrial questions are receiving sufficient and satisfactorr atten- 
tion unde* the Department of Commerce and Industry ’ — A No I don’t, hut I don’t kno'' 
whether that is b^use there is not a separate department. 

Q Would yon put industry with agriculture ? — A Yes , I think that would be better 

<2 Do yon think if the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailwav were mads over to ihs Ea=t 
Indian Railway that would be a good thing for the Provinoe ’ — A 1 have never thenerht ' 
it out - 

Do yon kno i whether the question has bem taken up by vour Chamber of Cem- 
merct'—A No , not directly We have always renarded the Ondh and Eohilkhand Railw-r 
as a compering route, and qlay cd one railway on against the othey hut I don’t think the On Ah 

and Kohilkhand was really a serious comj^ifctor I think it wou’d be an excellent idea 
q You have n t bseu into the quesrion ’ — A No. 
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Miv T Gavin JoNts, Managing Director, Empire Engineering Co , Lid , Cawnpore 

Exlroot from Oral Emdencb clalocl tlio 9th Novomboi 191ti, vuh page 211 of Volume 1 of 

tho Minutes Evidence 

Dresuhnt , — Q "With lofoiencc to youv romaiks undei “ llydro-electiio Power Smveys 
Mill ) 0 u please say when A\as that hydro-electric scheme? — A It was 10 yeam ago 

Q Do you think that there has been since then a change for the bottci m Govoinmeut’s 
attitude towards such enterprises? — A Ido not think to, the man w’ho w’as piincipally 
responsible foi criishiug tho scheme was Sii "William Meyer and he is still there 

Q I am afraid you ain not piovided with a full view of w’hat was behind in ninving at 
that conclusion You do not see the Government files? — A It was done at a meeting in 
Simla. It w'as a question of 3 pies per unit diffeience in the rate between w'hat Goveinment 
were willing to ii-ay for \)owci and the Syndicate w illing to supply at A meeting of the officials 
of the Army Department had been called by order of Lord Kitchener Sii William !Meyer 
was then the Eiuaiicial Secretary to tho Aimy Department A repi-esentative of the Syndicate 
had come out specialh to settle the mattei and was pi'csent Sir William ^^e} 0 ^ said at tho 
meeting " Since you cannot put thiough the scheme without our support you must come to oui 
terms " This closed tho meeting and the i-omnrk w'as cabled to London and tho immediate 
leply of the Syndicate was to dose negotiations and abandon the 'Scheme So, there is no 
question of files or of secret GovCTumeut conclaves Loi-d Kitchener faAouied the scheme and 
asked us to come to t-erms witli his o\poitb on the details Sir William Meyer undoubtedly 
doliber.itely (.rushed the scheme. 'J'ho causes of this obstnative attitude w'orc — 1. Ignoraime 
of modern electrical practice , ~ A penny w iso and pound foolish policy of not desiring to 

wirc the barracks and Trying to bo too dc\ei and drive too hard a bargiin IIow pleased 
the Aiiny Dopaitment would be to be able to buy electrical jiowerineacb station at 2 i 
ununs ])ei unit for fans and lights, luste.id of p.iying C annas to 8 annas as they now do 
And they could have had it if tho Department hail h.id bonie business department to advise 
them in ail ordinary business matter 

♦ ♦ St- 5j. ♦ it- 
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Note on Sade 

The Afl&e grass grows on the slopes of tho Northern Hills of the Damin Government 
Eblate in the Sautal Parganns The area under sahe is 138,287 acres Tho number of 
Paharia families dependent up on the ludustry is about 3,000 The origin of the grass is wrapt 
^ in some ihy steiy' Probably the grass was indigenous in these hilL It was at firet used «■ 

for rope-making When its laluo ns a raw material for paper-making was discovered about 

30 years ago cerkain Alnhayuns of Sahebgnni took up the industry and systematically 
cultivated the said grass till the whole of the Northern hills of tho district became covered 
with it The grass has now replaced not only jungle, but also a good deal of the area 
formerly undei bhadoi and rail crops, so that the Paharia has become Aery dependent up on 
the crop Formerly tho local iNIaiiajans of Snliebganj were allowed to have unrestricted 
access to the raJe hills The icsulb was that the Pahanas got head-oA er-ears in debt to their 
Malujans and became in course of time, to all intents and pui poses, their bond slaies, the 
Mahiijans only' alloAA mg the Pahanas she bare amount necessary' for their subsistence In 
1909 GoA'eriimeut stepped in to remedy this slate of affaira, and ousted the local Mahajans 
Government controlled the sale of the crop uid adopted the role of intenuedi.iry between the 
IMipci mills contractors and the Paharias, the P iharias theraselx es doing the weeding of the 
crop u ith adA'ances made bx Government Government sold the crop to the contractors at a 
hxed price per maund ind adjusted the accounts at the end of the year The result of the 
first y car’s exporimont wais not encouraging The system was, how oxer, conlmned for three 
yc.ars The result xxais a net deficit of Ks 17,552, due fioai tho Pahanas to Goxernmeut, 
xxhich had subsequently to bo rccoxeic'd The Pah mas proxed incapable of weeding the crop 
They xxould neither do it themscdxes, nor could they control coolies properly The result xxas 
that the local Mah ijans were again allowed to come into the bimncss subject to certain 
restrictions laid down by Goxernmout These restrictions baxe been ‘dightlv vancal from 
time to time The mam feiturcsof the existing system xxhich cai me into effect m 1915-lb 
iro as follows — 

The Pahanas ate left free to enter into contracts with the local Mnhajau*; on the 
following terms * — K register of licensed Mahajans is to be maintained, licenses being 
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entirely at the disposal of the Deputy Goiumisaioiiei The ugrecmeiit which cau only he 
made between a Pahaiia and a liceused Mahajan must bo undo in a bond m a ^iresoribed 
form which is for oue year This provides for allowing the local Mahajaiis to oultuate the 
sabc on a certain sahe field measuring so much, in settlement plot numbers so and so, the 
hlaha]aus stipulating to pay in return rupees so much. The payment is to bo nipdc in 
such instalments as the Deputy Commissioner may order in the jnesenco of the Sub divisional 
Officer of Ea 3 mahal oi some other gazetted ollicer The Mahaj ui is to weed and cut and 
remove the crop The name of any Mahajau may be lemoved fiom the register by the 
Deputy Commissioner for any kmd of dishonest cfealiugs Go\ erumont takes a royalty of 
oue anna m the maund Tlie practice has been to levy this royalty at the time the grass is 
put on the train so that the royalty cau be computed on the railway freight figures 

The local Mahajaus do all that is necessaiy for the cultivation of the crop The crop 
^ lequiies weeding throughout the rams and resowing in bare places Apparently the grass, 

once 6own7 has a life of about 30 years The Mahajans cut the grass in November and 
December and bring it doivn to Sahebgauj, where it is stacked It is then taken over by the 
paper mills contiactor Ho presses it, and puts it on the train after jiayiug the royalty 
and rails it to Calcutta, landing it at the mills There are three paper mills on this side of 
India They aie the Titagliur, KauLiuara, and Bengal Paper Mills There is an arrange- 
ment between the Titaghur and the Bengal Paper Mills by which the latter obtains its sabc 
through the former , I believe the Kankinara Mill docs not use sabc There is thus only one 
purchaser for the Srtifi grass, irz , the Titaghui Paper Mills These mills also got sabc grass 
from Nepal and from Moyurbhauj The quality ot this sabi, is inferior to that of the 
Sahebganj sabe, which is, 1 understand, the best raw material in India for making high grade 
paper 

The output of Sabebgaiij sabe has fallen from over four likhs of mauuds in 1907 to less 
than three lakhs of inaunds last year, the reason probably being that under the former system, 
which appertained fiom 191^-13 up to 1914-35, inclusive, the Mahayans deposited with 
Goiorument yearly a sum based on the pi Cceding year's output foi the whole of the sabc 
fields Theie was thus no particulai inducement afforded to the hlahajaus to improve the 
cultivation The price paid at present by the mills for the grass landed at the mills is 
Re 1-4-6 per maund The price paid by the mills contractors to the local IMahajans varies 
from 9 to 32 annas per maund at Sahebganj Last year prioes were high, ranging from 10 to 
12i annas per nmund owing to exceptional circumstances In 1014-15 the price ranged from 
9i to 10 i annas per maund The following figures give approximately the way in which the 
price IS distributed — 


N 

Rs 

a 

P 

Average pnoe paid hy the conlraotor to the Mebayans , 

0 : 

10 

0 

PxojBing . . ' . ^ . 

0 

0 

i 

Cleamug , , 

0 

0 

6 

Storing ~ . 

. 0 

0 

1 

Coal and labour 

Equivalent for “ refraollou”, or iburtugo of weight tbiough nupuriVits 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Itoyalty 

0 

1 

0 

Raibvay freight 

0 

3 

0 

Contractor’s irrofit , 

0 

3 

0 


Total 1 4 6 

This represents the usual state of thiugs up to 1915-10 The Pahaiia gels fiom oue to two 
to three annas a maund usually for this crop thougli it is not now sold by the maund* but by 
lease of the field for one year The Paharii does nothing to the grass It is to bo noted that 
the piofit of the contractor, who really does very little, amounts lu ordinary years to about 
Its 70,000 The system is absolutely monopolistic m character, in that the Titaghur Mills 
ate the only pnrehasere There is no othei maikot for the grass at present The mills cau 
practically fix whatever ultimate piioe they like foi the grass, and the contractor can fix 
whatecer price he likes for the grass at Sahobganj, the only limit being, if the present system 
IS to be preserved, that the I’aliarias must get enough to eat and drink 

The year 1915-16 pioied an exceptional year foi the ludustiy owing to the fact that one 
Bai Bisesnar Lai Halwasiya Bahadur came into competition with the icgular nulls contractor 
us i purchaser of grass from tlio local Mabayaus The result was that the price of the grass 
both to the latter and to the Pabanas was higher than usual The result, however, was a great 

tmjmsie owing to the fact that the mills, haiiug just made a five years' coutraot with their 

contractor, Bibu Kamji Has, refused to puichasc the grass from Rai Biseswar Lai Ilalwasiy'U 
who had secured nearly the whole year's crop The dispute became acute in April 1916^ 
1 did my best to settle the dispute, but was uuible to do so, the attitude of Messrs Heijo-eis 
k, Co , the .Managing Ageuts of the Titaghur Mills, being that they wish to thrusUhe 
loss of about Rs 50,000, which they say they have mourred thiough liaimg had to make 
arrangements to get grass from other places, ou to the shouldeis of the Rai Bahadur The 
grass is still lying at SaheLgau] and Messrs Hcilgcra & Co, still lefuse to purchase it aud 
are uow throalomiig to mike arraugemeiils to got the whole of their raw material elsewhere 
uules-.Goiemmcutcan Eceilsway loagree to secure them a h\e years' monopoly of the 
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grass. The future of the industr}'- appears to be at stake The matter is a serious one 
because, if the industry is allowed to go out, not only \m11 a source of excellent raw matenal 
be lost, but the poor Paharias will be put to veiy great trouble in the transition penod, and 
■will probably require Government help 

I think there are four courses open to us They are as follows ■ — 

(1) that Government should set np a mill at Sahebganj-to make its own paper, 

(i) that Government should offer inducements to some private firm to set np a paper 
mill at Sahebganj (the sibiplest form of inducement would probably be to guarantee 
purchases of paper for so many vears) , and 

(S) that Government should recogmre the fact that the present conditions are mono- 
polistic in character and sanction a five years’ arrangement on the followmg Imes — 

(a) the existing system of free contract as between the local licensed Mahajans and 
the Pahavias to continne, hnt the term t-o be increased from one to five years , 

(If) the mills to enter into a five years’ contract with the licensed local Mahaians on the 
following terms — 

(i) the nulls to be honnd to take yearly all the grass on the existing gaie 
area during the term of the contract , 

(it) the Mahajans not to sell to any one else for the period of the contract, 
and 

(tit) the price received by the lifahajans to he a fixed price per maund to be 
arranged , 

(4) that Government should do its best to open cerbun new markets for the grass either 
in Europe, Australia, Amenca, or Japan 

The mills, the local Mahajans, and the Pahanas all want proposal No 3 In mj' opinion, 
proposals Nos 1 and 2-aie far better Proposal No 4- is rendered difficult h} reason of 
heavy freights. As regards proposals Nos 1 and E the following facts should he noted 
Sahebgau] is eminently well situated for the site of a paper mill for the following reasons — 

(fl) A plentiful supply of raw matenal is available at the door The present output of 
the sale fields is about S lakhs of maunds This could easilr he increased 
to 4- lakhs of maunds by careful treafmentof the present Selis I find from 
the settlement record that the salfe area could he increased from 7 to 1 0 times 
the present area This would mean a total annual output of something like 
.34 milhon maunds In order to show what these figures mean I mar state that 
I am given to understand that in 1914-15 the Titaghnr and Bengal Mills 
consumed about 6 or 7 lakbs of maunds 1 understand that fhev contemplate a 
consumption of about one million mannds dunng the current rear and a further 
increase next year 

(If) There is a plentafnl supply of cheap local labour 
(c) Good rail and nver transport are both available 

(if) The place is more favonrably situated than Calcnfta as regards the np-country 
market 

(e) There is plenty of Government land available 

Exfractfrom On at. Evidexce, dated 17fh November 19JC 

^ ^ A * ■£■ ^ 

StrF ff Sfewarl — Q Ton sayplenty of Government land is available for *7 Jc grass? — A. 
I think there is great deal of Government land m the province, but I wac talfcmo- in mv 
note of a particular locality There is a Government estate of 1,390 acres 

Q . — Is Tonr snie grass pressed before transport ? — ^Tes A 


TTitsess No. 50 

_ Mn John "White, Mtrssrs C^ritfie ff hife ^ Co , Merclonis amf Mana^tn^ Apenis, Cafetffa Wl:(e 

Extract from Whittex Etiuexcf, vufe page SSI of Tolnme I of the Minutes of Evidence. 

In Sbahabad there are enormons deposits of excellent limestone wblcL, with proper J>'<ve«irT T*nir*T 
railway facilihea and a more liberal freight policy, could be con'nderably developed for the 
manufacture of bme and cement I do not mean to advocate an extension of the present 
"railway to tap unopened country under present conditions and while the qnest'on of railway 
freights mav not come within the scope of the enquiry Jt is necessary to' refer to it .here 
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m giving my mcwb as to the possibilities of exponsion of the limestone industrvj the ultimate 
result of which would be — 

1 to the benefit of the district generally as a result of the impetus to'flie trade 

which would ineMtahly follow hloreover, an extension of the ml v av and 
an increase in the tratfic will mean more emplovmont to local labour; and 

2 to the advantage of 6o\ eminent as their revenue from rovalfies would be sub- 

tan tially increased. 

Under existing conditions the users of the railway are unable to take adiantagc of then 
gedgraphicul position and, unless an expansion of the business is effected which can onb bo 
done h} a cheapening of the commoditv, it will serve no good }mriiose to extend the present 
railway, or to tap other lime propeities, as the present output meets the demand which 
is limited to a comparatively small area due to high maufactunng chargos, 33 yier cein! o/" 
wlic/i goes in light railway freight in carrying the ram material n distance of Q1 milei 
from the quarnes to the hrae-kilns 

The lime industry is moie or less established on a modest scale, the aierage ycarlj 
despatches being in the vicimtv of lll),000 tons There is a growing tendenev to build better 
types of houses necessitating the greater nse of hme, and a demand for lime has ansen 
since the opening of the Bihar limestone fields, which did not formerl} exist, due to the 
closer proximity of the lime works and low6r railway freights With a still further cheajien- 
ing of the commodity I am of opinion that a very much greater demand w ill ansc for hme 
both for building purposes and as a fertilizing agent 

The cement mdustrv is not new to India and the results of the working of cement 
factories in other parts of India are, I understand, satisfactory There is, in'my opinion, a good 
future for up-to-date cement works at Dehn-on-Sone in Shahabad The quality of the lime- 
stone, from tests made bj practical cement manufacturers, has been found most suitable The 
representative of the Portland Cement (Associated) Company informed me that the results 
of his tests were very good, and the onlv drawback was the excessive charges for conveviug 
the raw material over the existing railway to Dehn-on-Sone a distance of 21 miles, to where 
ho suggested erecting the works The war has postponed the establishment of this most 
important industry in Bihar and it will he a great loss to the Province if its development 
is retarded on account of a short-sighted policy of the railway aduumstrition 

In the tea-growing distncts there is a groxvmg demand for cmsheil limostone for 
fertilizing purposes, which could also, under favourable conditions, Le developed, given projiei 
railway facilities Sale grass, I understand, grows in abundance to the south of tlic present 
railway terminus, and this would also find a read V sale in the paper mills The manager of 
a w ell-know n paper mill a few days ago informed me that the yearly requirements of sale 
grass in the nulls controlled by him is 12 lakhs of maunds, while he is able .to secure onlv 
3 lakhs of mannds } early, the shortage being made up by wood pulp imported from Sweden 

There is, I consider, a good case for investigation ns to whether the replacement of the 
wisting narrow gauge railway by a broad gauge line (an extension of the East Indian 
Railway) is desirable or not The working costs of light milwajs are ndmittedlv much 
higher than those of broad gauge lines and, if a snrvej of the district be made with a view 
to determining the probable volume of traffic, and the results of this survey are favourable 
and show a clear case for an extension of the broad gauge system, it will certainly add 
matenallv to the wealth of the provinoe if the extension is made 


WmESs No 56 

Mr C M Hiitchinsox, Imjienal Agricitlltirat Bacteriologist, Ptisa 

hf JTiilrl- Extract from Oral Evidixce, dated 2‘2nd Novembei vide pige -iOG of Volume I of the 

hlinutcs of Evidence. 

President — Q ife results arrived at by scientific men at Home on certain scientific 
problems referred to them not having been beneficial I should like you to describe a specific 
case if ^on think thatisafair example — A Afairexample would be the analysis of actual tea 
wntli regard to the process of manufacture earned out by research institutions at Homo 

Q Where was it earned out ? — A The Imperial Institute The results of that ainlvsis 
were shown to me by the firm, and the method of the analysis was one which would he known 
to any chemist who had studied tea-chemistry as hopelessly out-of-dato, and consequently the 
i^nlts vs ould be of no value for that reason That is a specihc case I come to a different kind 
A scheme of manuring for a company in Assam was made not by their own scientific officers 
in India, but by agricultural chemists m London, and it was submitted to me for criticism 
I considered that I would be 3 ustified m lefusmg to criticize the work of another agncultuml 
chemist, but the objection was oveuailcd and we held a consultation of the chemists and 
/ "IS able (o point out that the assnrapfion tint the ninfall in India and A=sam 
was greatest in the cold weather on whiih the recommendations for mauniing were based 
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Mr a Howard, hn^enal Economic Bofamst, Fusa. 

Oral Etidexce, S4-tli November 1916 — For Whitten Evidence, tide page 4S1 of Volume I of' 

the himutes of Evideuce. 

Frestdent — Q You have investigated frmt culture m Baluchistan ?~-A Yes 

Q You say “ No fruit trader could possibly have spared the time and money necessary 
for the, investigations you refer to, ra packing his fruit properly and in sending it to the mar- 
ket ? — A Yes , I adhere to that opinion 

Q You have improved methods of marketing apparently ? — A Yes 

Q But do you think that the work comes naturally within your sphere as Impenal Econo- 
mic Botanist, or were you driven to it merely because nobody else had taken any interest Dn 
it ? — A T have always understood economic' botany to mean plant industry, and so include 
a knowledge of agriculture and a knowledge of the plant I have always taken practical agn- 
culture and botany together Any success that I have had is due to the fact that I have 
not looked at the sub 3 ect from a narrow point of view 

Q You gave us some interesting results of your work in connection with the improvement 
of cultivation, that is to say, takmg advantage of retaining the silt and aerating the soil with 
a view to increasing the avulable mtrogens ? Have you no one at Pusa to take up these 
purely soil questions’ — A I do not agiee in the last that this is purely a soil question 
I became interested in this matter by findmg that aeration is a limiting factor in growth 
I am looking at the problem from the physiological point of new The chemical aspect 
is being taken up by the chemists When I come to a question in which the chemist can 
help me I hand over these matters to him 

Q. That seems to be feasible where soil problems appbcahleto many kinds of plants occur, 
and Pusa is in a position to tackle such problems But does it not appear to yon advisable 
that we should have some chemist who is capable of taking up such soil studies ’ — A As I 
have said before, I consider that every member of the Agricultural Department, whether he is a 
chemist, a botamst, or whatever else ought to know agnculture I consider a knowledge of 
ngncultuie in its practical aspects is essential for all investigators in agnculture 

Q A knowledge of agnculture is very useful to everybody. But research work of this 
kind must take up a good deal of time, } our time , is very precious m the matter of economic 
botany ?— ^ I perceive the dnft of your remarks But I am looking at the soil questions as a 
question of root development and the purely chemical and purely soil questions are already 
being investigated by chemists If I could get any branch of my work adequately taken up 
hi any other man I should only be too glad to do that My pomt is that an investigahou 
into an industry is useless unless the investigator knows the industry very well 

Q You say that an mvestigation in pure science led to what has turned out to be a new 
system of agnculture But hhs it not been long known that aeration of the soil increases 
the production of available nitrates ? — A A new system of agnculture mth regard to the allu- 
vium of India, but not a new system of agnculture taking the world'’s point of view 

/ 

Q Don't you think that it would be a benefit if somebody else could take up the work so 
far as you have' pursued it and go on with it ? To turn it to effect even in the Pu^a 
District would require a topographical survey to show how the soils n ere distributed ? — A I 
Tiave asked for that to he done 

‘Q It becomes the business of a soil specialist, rather than of an economic botamst ’ 
Don't you think that you should have at Pusa a soil speciahst? — A Yes , I think so I have 
wntten to some of the leading people at Home saying that the Gaugetic allminm presents soil 
problems more mterestmg than any in the world, and that we are badly in need of a sod 
specialist 

Q Did you write through the Agricultural Department? — A No , in private correspoud- 
ence Ihave simply said that there are such problems 

Q Y'on have never placed that matter before the Agncultnral Ad nser ? — A Not m 
writing, but in conversation 

Q Mould it not be well now to put your idea in writing and hand it over to the Agncul- 
tuml Adiiser, so that it mav he cam^ fmther and turned to practical value, so that it may 
not disturb you in your economic botanical work ? — A I have no objection whatever Our 
chemist's post is only filled by an acting man, and that is one of the reasons why I have not 
made any official reference Unfa! the new man comes and discloses his hne it seems to me 
difficult to put the thing in writing 

Q Y'ou say that all research work should be done in India itself where local conditions can 
he studied on the spot Can you give us a specific illustration of work done in London which 
was incomplete, or because of its incompleteness misleading with regard to its application to 
Indian conditions ? — A I refer generally to the sort of reports issued by the Impenal 
Institute. 
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Q Ton do not remember specific instances ? — A Certain -ivbeats rvere sent for tescing 
The reports on them had no reference to the -way in -which the wheats were grown It was a 
mere fragment as it were I object to the Imperial Institute for the fragmentary nature of 
the mveshgation done there, which I consider will give the Government qmte a wrong idea of 
what an economic investigation ought to be 

Q So far as thev give the best information that was obtainable at the time, and so long 
as they are not they might be helpful ? — A Thej never help me I follow their 

publications very carefully I have never got any instruction from them or any help from 
them 

Q ^There are some problems which occur rarely, possibly one m a province now and 

then For those pro-nnces it may not be worth while, in the present state of the development 
of India, to maintain a staff and a laboratory m fall working order These problems, or some 
of them, are similar in kind to the problems m other parts of the Empire Don't yon think 
that for problems of that kind the maintenance of an institution in London uonld be a 
benefit to this country as well as the otner parts^ of the Emp re ? To give an illustration, 
taUe the case of rare earths They occur rarely in India, bnt if m India we maintain a 
laboratarv for the analysis of rare earth minerals it might take same weeks to prepare the 
standard solutions and only a few days to make the analysis Such problems occur rarely in 
India, and equally rarely in other parts of the hmpire Don’t you think that it is better to 
maintam m =ome central place a laboratorv that can deal with rare problems of this k-’nd ^ — A 
The anEWer_to that is this that if there were no laboratories m Lnuland I should say that 
the question might be considered There are, however, man\ nnnersity ’aboratones in Eng- 
land, and if Government gave help to them Ly snbiention to have that work done it 
could he done -without putting up a buildmg for it 

Q. Do you thmk that even for problems of the kind I have mentioned there are already a 
sufficient number of institutions at Home'’' — A Yes , if the questions are properly put bv the 
Secretaries of “State for India and for the Colonies I think the work can be done without an 
institution by the large laboratories which already exi^t, and it would be a great advantage 
if that Tvere done at the muversities, because often they want problems for smdents to inves- 
tigate and ED on, and it would b° a trood thmg if the universities were in direct touch with 
Government departments like the India Office and the Colomal Office 

Q Have not most of those problems suitable speciabsts engaged on (hem in England, as 
in the case of rare earths ^ — A I would pav the specialists a fee for the work. A similar case 
arose in regard to Indian wheat I send samples to be examined by Jfr nnmphnes, and we 
pay him so much for each sample tested and for his report He does the work for the 
Government of India and that has been going on for many years I think we can get in this 
way far better recorts than from the Imperial Institute "We try to find in each ca^e the 
right man in Great Bntam for the work, and we deal with him direct, and it has been of great 
assistance to me to do so If I sent such a matter to a Central InstitntoA should he cut off 
from direct contact with the trade expert and should not have learat many thmgs which 
have been of great use to me 

Q Ten say that once the right man is found and pro-nded with the necessary means 
evcijthmg else would follow But the question is whether the Imperial Institiite ' or anv 
other similar institution is Deces=arv’ — A It is not at all necessary If the Imperial Insti- 
tute were closed to-morrow it would make no difference at all to agnenltnral work m India 
I believe in the research being done in India and, in Inffia getting the best men for that work 

Q T'hen von send vour samples to a special man or, in the case of 3Iesers Ealli 
Brothers, where they lend yon their orgamzation free of charge and place your Pnsa ' No 4 

and No ] 2 wheat on the wheat market, is there not some danger of the system being abu=ed ’ 

A Yes , nnle-'E one takes the greatest care in s-lecting the and the* men I consider that 

a firm hke ^lessrs Balli Brothers have played the game -witn Government and with me 
111 every respect I have great confidence in what they say 1 think that if due care is taken 
m the enqomes, so to speak, that system works quite well 

Q Ton sav in your wntten evidence that a mixture of both types of wheat would not 
fetch a higher price Do yon mean that one ton of X type costing fi20 and one ton of T 
type costing SIO wonld not necessanlv give yon two tons at fil5 a to'n ? The two tons mav 
seU at El 0 or even less than that ’ — A Yes 


Q The grading of the wheat or other produce enables the seller to get a better pnee ? 

A Xes , tobacco people say that sometimes they g'=t a good sample from India, and in another 
year the standard is not mamtained and that the qnahty falls off. lYe cannot place" an 
order in India at the present time for a class of tobacco of a partienlar kind and be certain 
of gettmg that article coutmnonsly Unless this is remedied Ind'a cannot take a proner 
place among the producers of raw material ' r 


Q Ton say that ah research work should be done directly under the Government of India 
and the work of applvmg the resnlts shonld be nnder the local Government?—^ Yes" 
my obiecLon ha-mg ^-ea-ch work done nnder pro-incial direcUon and under th° 
Gov^nment of In^ is that we often have too many men dealing with the same thing 
which o.ten leads .0 <hffe'enc=s of opinion I think that ceutrahaed research work fno^ 
nec-ssanly m one place but nnder one direction and organization) wonld be an improvemSt 
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For .u tho caic o£ *.\\aiJb for work donCj 1 think it ivould be n great advantage if 

tber "were all dealt vritli bj one director I think it would work bttter from the administra- 
tive point of view 

Q You are also of opinion that those engaged in research work should not be distracted 
by teaching Do j ou mean only elementary class teaching ? — A 1 mean college teaching 
and lecturing. x 

Q,. Y'ou \iould not object to a system by which research n orkers aio also expected to 
tram young men, possiblj post-graduate j ouug men, who undertake further research work ? — 
A I agree to that provided tho young men have been properly trained when they come 
and have the qualifications necessary for the work It is the duty of each research man 
to give such traming Beyond this, if is not legitimate for Government to put pressure Ob' 
thim to doT other teaching work. At Pusa the system of traming j oung^men to do research 
work IB being considered now, and wo have just sent in onrpioposals and we are going 
to take the best graduates from the pronncial agricultural colleges and science colleges 
of Inia and tram them m research w ork for appointment in the Agricultural Department 
ou terms like the Duropcaus I think that that is a Icgitiinatc part of our work, but in 
asking us to do that work wo should not he flooded with a large number of meu We cau 
only do with a hmitcd number. 

<2 You tbmk that a "ood deal more might be done by getting suitable men for 
temporary service in India My experience has been the re\ erse 1 should like to know 
whether you have got any examples in mind ? — A I merdy say that we ha\e some difficnltj- 
in getting eflicient men. ' There is a possibility that people might come here foi ten years, 
and I behevc that is the system m Jaia The Dutch Government send out men for short 
periods and that system has been successful 

Q It is perhaps worth considering from this point of \iew If a man comes out for four 
or file years that docs not give him much time to lay out a scheme of investigation and to 
follow his results to a practical issue There is also danger in that the men would push ou 
their own particular ideas for the time bemg and then quit the country Don^t you think 
that It would he an adiantage to get voung men who wonld make it tbeir lifers work? — A> 

I think there might be advantage m both 1 do not mean to say tbat there should be no 
permanent staff , we should ha\ o tbat too I should like to sec both working together On 
the soil question it may be a good thing for a man to come for five years 

Q Cannot you get for your permanent staff snfficient leave in the way of study leave to 
keep the information nptodate?— It is very difticult The rules are ^e^y difficult, and 
one has to go to some institution to go through a coarse 

Q Y’ou ha\e made a certain number of experiments with regard to the cause of wilt in 
indigo, and yon are satisfied tbat water-logging is the real cause Have yon followed the 
tests made in the different indigo factories ? — A I have seen a good many of them 

Q Are you satisfied that these results are conclusive, or do you think that they foiled to 
meet the real pomt ? — A I put my mows on indigo in great detail m my third report 
which has been just published Of course, the botanical constitution of the plant which came 
from Java originally was not the same as we have got now It has altered throush the 
conditions of seed formation and so on in Bihar itself, and it has become a deeper-rooted 
pbnt Under these conditions it suffers lery much from water-logging and want of air 
The planters used to leave the old crop for seed, and it began to flower in the month of 
September or "©ctoher All the flow ers of that period of the early plants never set seed 
because the chmatic conditions are against seed-setting The consequence was that later plants 
predominated "We have at Pusa shallow -rooted types of indigo which have successfuUj 
withstood wilt, and side by side the ordinniy indigo is now begmmng^ to die of wilt It is 
very diflicultto discuss ongaspect of the indigo problem without goinginto the whole matter 
of the cultivation of this crop Taking the whole thing together I stand by the position as 
pubhshed in the third report, and I am perfectly certain that my ideas on this pomt will 
prevail 

Q You think that water-logging is the real cause of wilt ? — A M'ater-loggmg resuKs, of " 
course, in displacement of the air That takes place very much more qmckly on the light lands 
than on the stafi lands That is a pomt, of course, which is forgotten It is only when all 
the air in tho pore spaces is removed and stagnant wat;er takes its place that the growth of the 
plant stops, especially in the high land This explains many of the results 

Q But then you get over these troubles by putting broken potsherds into the soil ^ — A, 
Only for the seed crop Of course, many of these matieis are misunderstood and misapphed 

Q Is it true there axe two causes that weaken the constitution of the plant and render it 

hnble to wilt, one being water-loggmg and the other the absence of phosphate in the soil ’ 

A 1 do not agree with the phosphate theory M'hen I started taking up land 11| rears 
ago it was the first question put to me by the Director, Mr Coventry He said that 
Bihar soils were very deficient in phosphate I grew a few crops, and I grew veiy large 
crops under proper management I experimented with wheat, and though there was no 
manure, there was no diminution at all in the ferfahtv "We tried on an estate two rears aov» 
to see the effect of phosphate on^ indigo and whether the manure would stop wilt twenty 
acres on one side and , twenty acres on the other The result was negative Both went out 
with wilt. Althongh the phosphate stimnlated growth in the beginning, the effect passed 
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off dunng the hot weather, and both plots gave practically the same amount of indigo We 
have got the best crops of indigo seed from highlymg well-aerated soils The availability 
of phosphates in the Bihar soil is a question of aeration Phosphates are made available by 
' the fungi and bacteria m the soil When properly aerated practically all soils in North Bihar 
have sufficient phosphates If the soil le water-logged and the aeration is bad the natural 
agents which make phosphates cannot act, and the application of phosphates will give a certain 
amount of result I prefer not to look at the question superficially merely from the point of 
view of the apphcation of phosphate I am gomg deeper into the subject and am considering 
aeration in all its aspects When this is done the phosphate question does not anse 

Q Have you put these matte’’8 before Mr Davis ? — A My note on this point went in 
yesterday He has not had time to consider it I have given there my experience, and l 
have dealt with the shortcomings of the methods of analysis The methods of analysis for 
determining available phosphate are useless with soils containing thirty pei tent of finely 
di\ ided calcium carbonate, and give fallacious results ' 

Q One would hke to know whether it is correct or not that the opening up of the land 
makes the phosphate in the soil more available to the plant ?—A Increase of aerabon of the 
soil will increase the depth by which the roots will beneht, and it will give a larger area of 
collecbon It will also, by giving more air to the bacteria and fungi, produce more phosphate 
In the Gangefao alluvium we are dealing with soil conditions absolutely different from 
anything in Europe We have got soils many mdes thick We have subsoils which are 
the same all the way down 

Q Assuming that theory is correct how do yon account for the fact that land which has 
been water-logged has given good crops and high ground, without any chance of water- 
logging and with a perfect access of air, has suffered badly from wilt ? — A 1 have obtamed 
that result myself Water-logging takes place veiy much more rapidly on the high open 
soils than on the low stiff land In the low land the plant wiU often hve in water for a long 
time because it is hving m water culture and all those low lands are rich m nitrates On 
the high lands, however, the nitrates are lost very rapidly by leaching and when the root 
nodules are destroyed wdt begins There is natural starvabon on the high land but on the 
low land there is water culture 

Q The water on the high land will run away and so permit air to be introduced into the 
soil It would not remain long enough for anythmg like water logging ? — A Tjbe rivers rise 
during the monsoon The land becomes charged with water and the subsoil water rises 
sometimes to three feet from the surface and remains there for a long period, somebmes for 
SIX weeks, when the whole of the natural drainage is stopped I can give a very good instance 
of that There is less wilt this year than during the previous year We had a small monsoon 
at the beginning and only for about one week. the natural drainage was blocked The nver 
was up for one week and then fell again The downward movement of water began again 
and sod aeration became possible In the previous year stagnation went on for qmte a 
, long time, and we had a bad attack of wilt When the nv ers rise the v\ eUs follow smt and 

in bme the natural drainage stops In these matters a large number of facts must be taken 
together and mvestigated One has got to take a full biological picture of the whole condi- 
tions of Bihar and, when that is done, I am perfectly certain that my views will stand the 
test of time I have not been disturbed m the least by the countemews that have been put 
forward 

Q The fact that impresses the planter is that ludigo grown in water-logged soil and 
indigo grown m soil free from water-loggmg give re^ts quite the reverse of what may he 
expected ? — A This water-loggmg takes place after the crop has been in the ground, and* the 
indigo has grown quite normally If they were to sow indigo in water-logged land it would 
not glow 

Q Do you thmk that these experiments bave been foUoueJ in sufficient detail to make 
them a crucial test? — A I do not thmk the planters can possibly understand such comphcateJ 
physiological quesbons and appreciate all the condifaons of the case 

Q Hax e you actually visited the plants and seen them? — A I have Some of therr 
difficulties are due to the fact that they are dealing with indigo very suscepfable to wilt IE 
they were growing improved selected varieties the problem would he very much simplified 

<2 How would you be able to produce the improved kinds? — A We have done so I 
Can show v on 20 acres in the field now 

Q Would that be ready for the planters this year? — A We have a large stock of seed 
for distnbution now 

Q Are the planters following your sj stem of treatmg the land instead of using pbos 
phates ? — A They get all the reports, and I have demonstrated them on a large scale 

Q I Understand they spend much money on artificial manures? A Not for indigo 

Q Is it on the laud on which indigo has been grown ?-~^ No, we tned an experi- 
ment with superphosphate on 20 acres at Dhoh to see what the result would be It had no 
effect in stopping mdigo wilt On this estate superphosphate is sometimes applied to the oat 
crop at the rate of one maund (82 lbs ) per bigha (9-1 Oths of an acre) 

Jfr C E Lotr — Q "i on saj that research should be concentrated and ffiould be taken 
out of the purview of the provincial departments You sbll, I presume, would have igncul- 
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laral cliemists and botanists in some at any rate of the provinces What would be the 
functions of these men? Would they concenti-ate their work on teaching? — A Under the 
present organiKition ? 

Q Under the ]iroposcd organization ? — A The Impenal research men would not all be m 
one place 

Q An agricultural chemist would be teaching agricultural ehemistr)* nn the provincial 
college, and he would presumably, under the arrangement, have nothing else but tesiching ’ — 
A Under the proposed arrangement I would suggest only two agncultnial colleges for India, 
when many of the piesent Pronncial men would be taken up by the Impenal Government 
under the now arrangement 

Q You would have only two coUeges for the production of licentiates in agriculture ?— 
A One, sai, for Korthern India and one for Southern India. If there were one in Northern 
ludia and one somewhere in the centre of India the difficulty of distance would not bo- verj 
great The two colleges properly filled would give ns all the men we want 

Q Are two colleges sufficient for a country like India which lives on agriculture ? — 
A An agncultural college is not uecessaiy for improving agriculture It is only necessary for 
giving us such stafE as we require In the United Provinces man} of the men who are domg 
the best work ate not graduates at all. 

<2 These men were taught to demonstrate paibcnlar things^ — A. They are concentrated 
as far as possible on particular things 

Q It IS not likely that these men will easily nse beyond demonstrating those things the} 
were taught to demonstrate ^ — A Of course, it would depend on the men, 

Q UTiat type of men do you contemplate ’ Educated or semi-educated ? — A Some 
are educated. 

Q Turning to another question, that of the improvement of wheat, can you give us an 
idea of the extra cash }neld per acre from Pusa No 12 in the United Provmces, both from the 
increased ontlum and from the improved quality? — A. Rs 12 and Rs 8 They are the 
average returns from almost eveiy district 

<2 The mcrease over the local ? — A. Yes 

Q YThat is the fruit area in the Quetta valley ? — A I could not tell you straight off 

Q Have you any figures about exports ? — A Those are given by the N TV Railway I 
can give you an idea whidh would be better than figures Two trams a day leave Quetta tilled 
with frmt during the season 

Q How far are the results obtained in Quetta applicable to other fruit-growiag areas in 
the hills? — A They are apphcable, but not in every case, sometimes they want a httle 
adaptation ^ 

<3 "What proportion of the year do you spend m Quetta’ — A jProm the first week in 
May to the last week m September 

Q Do you consider that represents in fair proportion the relative importance of the 
woik done m Pusa and in Quetta ? — A 3Iy work there is not only work on frmt, but the 
pnncipal part of it is water-siving on wheat and other crops, with reference to the waste of 
irrigation water uhich is now takmg place in India The results obtained apply to India 

Q "When following up any hue, such as mdigo or any other bne of research, you come 
across what you consider a non-botanical subject Do you inform the Agncultural Adviser or 
the officer who is supposed to be in charge of that subject, or bow is the decision come to as to 
wbat IS to be done about it ? — A The question has not really come up They onever trouble 
me about these thmgs 

Q I want to know whether you trouble them? — A hly contentTon is that you cannot 
separate agricnltnre from economic botanj I expect that a good many of our subjects wiU be 
followed up bv other men and, in fact, that has been done In many cases joints come up 
which I hand over to other men 

Q Have you tned to get any crop on to the market through the Imperial Institute? I 
do not allude to mere scientific mvestigation or analysis — A I wanted to find a man with 
knowledge of certain aspects of oil-seed woik So I made inquiries m England and found the 
very man we wanted I have never used the Impenal Institute for such purposes, and it would 
not oocur to me to do so 

Q You have not actually tned through the Impenal Institute ? — A My objection to the 
1 mpenal Institute is that I prefer-to do my own work and to get the credit for it 

Q Speaking of Messrs Ralli Brothers you have no reason to behev e that they are not 
giving full value for the special quahties of wheat which you are sendmg Home through them ? 
— A The wheat is bought m the open market and it is quite an open transaefaon 

Q My reason was that you might rmember when GoTernment were attempting to grow 
Eg}*ptjan cotton in Smd Ralhs’, it was said, took advantage of the absence of compet- 
ition at the auctions and bought it up at lowest prices ?^A In order to get this wheat for the 
expmimeutal shipmeut we had to pay the cultivator a premium for it and Meajs RaUi 
Brothers had to pay bazaar rates for it There was no question of a Government transac- 
tion. 
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Q There aie Bimilar firms, Bntish or French, who are equally large people in the expoit 
of wheat trade from India ?—A Yes , I show them samples They know what is going on 

Q I have omitted to ask one question about the provincial agricultural chemist When 
a general principle has been worUed out in the centml institution there are often a numbei 
of small investigations which have to be made, and which can bo made by the local investiga- 
tor? A The Deputy Directoi-s should do such “things They could tackle any agncnlturil 

modifications of a laigo problem The Deputy Diiectoi-s have taken up such matters with 
modifications (and very sensible and useful modifications) to suit their particular tracts 
I think some of the ^Deputy Diiectom we have in many provinces are exceedingly good 
men / 

Q In the case of modifications lelatiug to agricultuie it may be, but in respect of chemical 
considerations ? — A Supposing any question of manunal treatment turned up which is a new 
thrng a Deputy Director, such as we have in oui department, uould certamly bo quite up to 
making the necessary modifications 

Q Are there not a largo numbei of isolated botanical posts in the various departments in 
India? — A There aie posts in tho Agricultural Department, the Forest Department, the 
Botanical Siuwey, and I think in one or two places in Bombay as well As regards tho 
necessity of meeting and exchanging views with such men the Indian Science Congress has been 
started with this idea I attended the last meeting at Lucknow, and we had botanical men and 
forest men, and from the discussions which took place I derived a cpusideiable amount of benefit 

Q Is it not ordmarily the case that two botanists in different parts of India sometiines 
follow the same line of research ? — A That is impossible bj the system of programmes of the 
Boards of Agriculture 

Q I am not talking of the Agricultural Department Take the Forest Department, for 
instance ? — A I understand. 

Q, The two departments aie not overlapping in any way? — A No, on the jeontrarr 
they are helping each other very much The danger of overlapping in scientific work in India 
18 very greatly exaggerated It is a very good thing to have new points of view 

Q But it IS at a considerable cost? Do you not think that that money might bo boltci 
spent on a different organization ? — A I have never known cases in India where overlapping 
has led to the waste of public money 

Eon’ble Pandit M M MaJaviya — Q You think that two men workmg at a problem 
might be a check on, and help the work of, each other? — A One cannot do^these things too 
often in many cases I should welcome at the present time any investigator who would come 
to Bihar and work independently on the pioblems of soil aeration It would be of the greatest 
value to me because the results would add force to my recommendations 

Q In this very case you mention you find Mi Davis taking a contrary view and you 
think that it is an advantage that he should be able to tell you w'hat he thmks and you should 
be able to^ check your own experiment ? — A I think that opposition is the most stimulating 
thing that I have ever experienced 

Q About teaching, you say that the leseaich worker would suffer m his work if he did a 
little teaching?— A What we want is good teaching and good reseaicb, and I think that any 
attempt to mix these would be a mistake 

Q Yon say " In spheres of work like the improvement of crops, any successful mvesliga- 
tiou involves both science and practice, and besides is most time consummg and laborious ? ” 
Do you think that this branch of the work, the improvement of oroiis, requires such a Lmd of 
lesearoh that a little teachiug will in3ure the research woik ? — A, I do, if it wein pressed upon 
me I would rdther leave the country than attempt to combine research work m plant industiy 
and ordinary college teaching 

Q The extraction of more mdigo from the leaves to get a larger yield of indigo by 
improved processes of manufacture is one thing, but a nieie improvement of the crops bv tbe 
methods that you employ to show how it can be effected is a different kind of work, is it not ? — 
A Yes 


Q Do you think that for both kinds of work it would be a disadvantage to have to do a 
little teaching work ?— A The only teaching I would give to the investigator to do is 
the teaching of one oi two post-giaduate students by initiating them into the methods and 
helping them at the beginning of their career Beyond that I would not go If you want 
teaching get men to teach and do nothing else 


Q M ould } on not insist upon the other scientific men who are engaged m tcachiuc’ also 
doing a httle leseaicb work ?— A Yes, m pure science If a man is going to be a teacher 
nud IE paid for teaching then teaching must be bis mam -work and calliug 

Q Plus tbe training ot research students ?— A Tbe question does not oidinardy ante 

Q 1 understood you to saj, in answer to a question of the President, that vou were m 
la^our of some students being trained as research students under experts ?--A Under 
investigators , I would take a few men who have had suitable training and possess the 
ncces-arj qualifirations for research and help them at tho beginnmg of -their work For 
teaching in a college 1 would ha^c men to whom teaching is their mam calling and, after 
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doing fhat^ if they do a little private ^e<?enTch work on tlieir own account so mucli the 
better. 

Q You tiy that jou do not think that agricultural colleges are necessary to improve 
agriculture? — A. They are certainly not uccessarj Agriculture, I might'" explain, is an art 
It depends upon the personal fitness and aptitude of the man ^lany of the best agriculturists 
111 Europe know no science at all, and I do not think that teaching them or their sons science 
would help at all Science is an instrument by wliich new knowledge can be applied to 
industries for producing results which the people engaged in those industiies can use If you 
wish to put a thin veneer of science over the popn^tion of India in the hope that this 
would make them better for anything then I disagree 

Q We are not talking of the population of India We are talking of giving college 
education to a few men uho would be better than the general mass of cultiiators Take, foi 
instance, agncnlture in its various aspects — the supply of seeds, the application of manures 
some knowledge of agricultural chemistry, some of agncnltural engineering for the purpose of 
drainage, etc, and some knowledge of marketing also and generally of mral economy — are 
not all these Eub3ect6 important enongli to form a proper course for those who are going to 
t.ake a leading part in promoting agncnlture ? — I see what you mean INIucb of that sort 
of work could be done in the schools if the schools in the rural distnets were-smted for the 
purpose 

Q \ou will require a very high class of schools if they are to do this work. Will 
you not? — A Excellent schcols I would not create an agricultural college for that 

Q You want the institution to be high enough to give good technical and scientific 
instruction in agricultnro ? It is not for the cultivator, hat for men above him — zamindar-. 
and practical fanners for instance, for graduates who want to become practical farmers? — 
A If the loy has had a proper cduuition in the school I would not , send him to an 
agricultural college at all because at the sihool, if tbc school be a good one, be will learn all 
that IS required There is nothing to he gained, m my opinion, by giving science to people 
in small doses 

Q Have you seen the agncultural college at Lvallpnr ? — A Yes 

Q Also the college at Poona ? — A No 

Q Have you seen the agncultural college at Cawnpore ? — A Yes 

Q. Vou do not think that a man who has something to do with agriculture would be 
henefifod bv the training imparted at the agncultural college at Poona whether he be a 
rnmindar or a poor man^s sou who has 'never bad an acre of laud? — A They would do fn 
better by being pul to work early — not with their own bands — but work in'connection with 
the estate I may sav that the best faimers in England never send their sons to an 
ngneultural college, and in that I think they are right because their observations and the 
work ther would do during this period stand them m far better stead than a traming at an 
agncnltural college So much depends m agriculture upon experience, upon insight, and upon 
things like that which are almost beyond science, which they learn by being in contact with 
the subject itself 

Q You think, then, the colleges m India might well not have been ? — A TThen our 
Agncultural Department was started in India we started with five agncultural colleges and 
I resard these five colleges as milLtones round our necks 

O w 

Q Have you studied the sjstem of agncnltural education which is prevalent m 
America ? — A Only from btcralure 

Q Do you think that they have been useful in promotmg agneultnral mdustry m 
America ? — A The circumriances in India and in America are different 

Q Have they m jour opinion, been successful m promotmg agncnlture ? — A. The 
question is an unffur one if I may say so We are dcahng in India with an old civibzation 
and with traditional experience o\er a period of many thourands of years. But m Amenca 
the population wais let loose as it were into a new country. It is quite possible that in such 
circumstances when there was no traditional expenence to go on that a certain amount of 
agncnltural teaching might be of some use 

Q Ton are making certain investigationB and reseaiches and yon think that these aro for 
the benefit of the agncnltural mdustry in India ? — Yes 

Q. And yon want the results of your research to be commumcated to those who are to 
' deal with agncnlture ? — A Yes, by the method of demonstration 

Q. Do you think that that should be communicated only by th? method of demonstra- 
tion ? — A Largely, in the present state oMndra 

<2 Not entirely? — A No, the schools I have been speaking of would know about dnr 

work 

^ What- standard of instruction would you impart m these schools ? Would yon expect 
the men to be able to understand onr scientific processes and niethcds ? — ^A. I shonld expect 
them to understand onr simply written bulletins 

Q Yon think by reading bulletins people will be able to denve the full benefit of tout 
investigations 9 — A Not the full benefit But they will have an idea of the work The rest 
they Will get by demonstration work It wiU be done ly Indians. 
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Q 0£ wtat standard ? — A It ib found in practice that men who are the least educated 
are often the best demonstrators Demonstration is an art which depends upon knowing t he 
cultivator and, in many cases, we find that sepoys who hare been in the army are very good 
for this sort of work 

Q For improving agriculture in India you would require at the top men who would do 
all the important research work and at the next stage men of the soldier class who would go 
and demonstrate the results of your investigation ? — A The district staff of the Deputv 
Directors would come in between The Deputy Director is the circle officer in charge of 
demonstration work He may he on Indian or an Englishman He has a circle and looks 
after the demonstration woik 

Q Would you leave the soldier to control the demonstntion himself ? — A hTo 

Q He will he controlled hy the Deputy Director ? — Not directly by him, but by his 

staff 

Q Would you want these men to have any education ? — Some are educated and come 

from colleges But the college men are not always the best of these men 

Q What do yon think it is due to ? Wrong couises or bad instruction or bad stamina 
in the students? — A There is nothing wrong with the man but a great deal wrong with the 
education 

Q Is the course a wrong one ? — A The whole system of education in India is entireh 
wrong in m\ opinion 

Q In what way ? — A It is the difference between /ac//a and jyacM 

Q Do yon mean that there is not sufficient agncnltural education given to Irdiau'’ 
who go up to these colleges ? — A Indian education suffers from the drawback that the 
standards are too low Too many men, who have no real qualifications as it were, get into 
colleges V 

Q Do T understand that you are in favour of a network of agricultural schools in the 
districts in the provinces? — A I would not pnt up any moie buildings I would try to get 
those existing into working order' I would spend a great deal on brains, and nothing on 
bncks 

Q Would you ha\e a course of a distinctly agncnltural charaotei, or would you add 
agricultural subjects to the general curnculnm ? — A I should prohahlv alter the whole 
curnculam I should raise the standard of education throughout 

Q Do you think that a good knowledge of En^ish is essential for agiicultnral educa- 
tion ? — A For the class I understand you are speaking of, say, a snpenor zamindar who is 
going to be a leader in rural affairs We have gone into all these jxnnts and in the report of 
the committee which sat at Pma the question of the best education for the leaders in rural 
affairs— the man to whom you refer — we have gone into, and I ^should have to refresh mi 
memory as to details, but the general idea was to do a great deal in tbe schools foi these 
people 

Q JYou do not feel the necessity for any intermediate institution between the school and 
the research institute ? — A No 

President — Q Do you suggest that agncultnral colleges are oouducted on bad hues ? — 
A Yes , 1 base my condemnation on expenence I was a professor m one of the agriculturil 
colleges in England before I came out to India So far as I can make out from my asso- 
ciation with the leading farmers and agricultural people in England there is a distinct feeling 
against agricultural colleges We had 100 students and among them farmers’ sons would 
be about twelve Agncultural colleges exist because the schools to which farmers’ sons 
go are not very good 

Q What kind of students meet theie ? — A A miscellaneous collection One of our 
great difficulties in teaching was that the students had been brought up in towns aud knev 
nothing about agricnlture 

Q With five or six months in the coUege and the rest of the year on the farm he would 
not be a better farmer for the college traming ? — A I would agree as fai as it refers to 
general education I dl^ag^ee as regards farming I would, of course, have farmers’ sons well 
educated 


Q In school you cannot teach agncultural science or any other science ’ — A If hovs 
learn science in the school — elementaiy science — they certainly do not learn agricnlture as "in 
art at the college They learn chemistry, botany, and things like that I de not think that 
if teaching were given in these subjects that would make them better farmers The art of 
agnculhire does not depend so much upon science as upon aptitude for farming 


Q They ought to be better farmers if they are taught propeily and with the tcachme in 
the college they would have also practical experience which would not allow them to drift 
awaj from practical farming In Canada the classes m agncultural colleges are composed 
cnlv of farmers sons f—A In a place like Canada where you have got a new population and 
new conditions, and where there is no traditional knowledge, and where these colletres are run 
on verv practical lines, thai may do some good ^ 
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Q You <ay tbnt tlie colleges liere are not run on sufficiently practical lines ? — A I 
rather take it that the circumstances of the country do not render these colleges so necessary 
in England as they may bo in Canada and America. 

Q In the matter of manuring and turning to account noiv discoveries in wheat and m 
lanous other ways chemical problems arise Would it not be useful to have some knowledge 
of science together uith the pnnciples of ngnculturo, to have the discovenes of men who have 
- done research work translated into actual practice ? — A I have worked with hop growers and 
with planters, and man} of these men have natural gifts as it were, for an agricultural calling, 
and they were most keen on oar results and followed them with the greatest intelligence I 
hare not found that a want of knowledge of science on the part of a faimer, provided he 
is a real farmer, ever stopped his association with scientific work or his keenness in taking 
up the results of their work 

Ron’lle Pandit M M IMauya — Q Have you studied the advance made in the 
agricultural industry in Japan during the last thirty years ? — A Such papers ns are written in 
the European languages I ha\e read, and I ha\e read a good many books on Japanese and 
Chinese agriculture 

Q Have }Ou noted (heir system of agricultural education both in schools and colleges ?-— 
yt I do not know anything about this I have followed only the work done by the Japanese 
iiii esti gators 

Q Have 3 on studied the progress which Germany has made withiu the last 40 or 60 
years in agriculture ? — A I have ^ 

Q Have 3 ou studied the constitution of the higher technical schools for agriculture in 
Germany ? — A No 

Q Are 3011 aware that agnculture IS a Eub3ect for a degree in most of the modem 
Uniiersities of England, Germany and Amenca ? — A I have been through the course 
myself 

Q And jret you do not think that a system of education culminating m a degree in 
agriculture will be beneficial to the cause of agricultural development in India I would ask 
vou to think of the class of nifn who go to, and benefit by the instruction in, the Umversities 
in Japan, Germany, hnglaiid and America, and to say whether if you hud a corresponding 
chiBs of men in this country, assuming the} are educated on the nght lines, agncultural 
development would ha\e a great future before it? — A For investigators certainly An 
agricultural investigator, if he is a farmer's son is all the better, simplv because he leatns so 
much at home 

Q Do none of the farmers’ sons go to agricultural colleges ? — A. I would send the farmer’* 
son to the Uunersii}' if he IS to he made into an inaestigator I _have never known an 
investigator turned out by an agricultural college with only that training I would give the 
future investigator the ver}' be'^t training in pure science that the universities could give him 
Science is me instrument and the man who is going to use that instrument must understand 
it as well as the thing he is to impiove — in this case agriculture 

Q How many years’ experience have you had now in Pnsa of the use of No 12 ? — A 
Fi\ e years 

Q Are you quite satisfied with the results so that you think that you ought to encourage 
the replacing of the other kinds of wheat by this Pusa No 12? — A. Yes, m the Umted 
Provinces _ 

Q You have no misgivings of any possible disappointment coming in after a few years, 
of the 3^^ not being as plentiful as 30U have been getting now ? — A "We must keep the 
wheat pure We must not get it imxed with other kinds Provided the distribution is 
adequately controlled, I have no doubt 

Q Suppose it gets mixed’ — A It is then no longer Posa No 12 

Q Even then you do not apprehend any senons loss ? — A Not if onr system of seed 
distribution is adequate 

Q Have you experimented wuth a mixture of Pnsa No 12 and some othqr kind of 
wheat ? — A Many times M e have to pay a great deal of attention to the question of 
mixture W e have never got an advantage that would outweigh the disadvantage of mixing 
wheats from the trade point of view • 

Q So fax as the yield is concerned, you do not think there is any apprehension that 
after a few years this mixture will lead to unsatisfactory resulte ? — A. It would, because it 
would no longer he the same. It would change so much 

Q Are you satisfied that all the soils on which wheat is grown in the United Provmces 
aie suitahlo ? — A Those on the south side of the Jumna are not always smtahle for No. 12 
They ard trying No 4 there On the alluvium both on the Doab, and between the Ganges 
and the hills, a very large number of experiments were made on the cultivators’ fields and 
the Agncultural Department is satisfied that they are doing the nght thmg in distributing 
Pusa 12 It 18 not a question of one test but thousands of tests ^ 

Q Are you equally satisfied ns regards the sods of any other province, about your No 
12 ? — A It IB spreadmg m the western Punjab satisfactorily It is spreadmg m a part of the 
Central Provinces, but I do not think that it will spread very much further It is domg 
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Tsy vrell on the Chenab, brt it Is not =o striking a saccess on ibe Cbeaab for other reasons — 
otncg to orer-irrigation The United Provinces vnll be the home of this ivneat. 

Q Is it because of better irrg-ticn m the IJrited ProvirctE ' — J It is dee to the mo’^ 
open teatcre of the sod The allnvinin there is =i:£c ertV open so that unde- imgation 
aeratsen is-DOt destroverd Pc'a Xo 12 is a deep-rcoted wheat In the Punjab this wheat 
IS often oTc’--wate-ed and dees not thme under these co'^diU'irs This is one of tee reiisors 
vrhT I jtiaie taken up water-saving eipemnents m wheat at Qcevta and in the Punjab We 
have to check this 01 er-irngat-on in ^^oith-Wes'em India h-fore we can improve tte wheat 
crop This IS cue of the greatest things m agncnltnre that can be dene for Indn 
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I hear that Mr Shafee, Zamster-at-law cf this place, L’d been to England to learn 

wledge on this subject there, bat a= he could not ge: 
admiss’on into an Inn and came back as a Barrister 
Q 46 — I have beard of one genPeman, yr K Salkia an As -amese, who obtained Star® 
Echolarsbrp for learning papermenstrv in Enrope On acconnt of tbe onlb'eak of the war, 
he had to come back to India, hoping tnat be can Itam the indjstrv from the disercnt Indian 
pap-rnins He Pied almost evew- mill in Irdta bnt he could not get admi^siun anvwhere. 
B^ignnj Paper Mills & Co a^so refused him admisiiCn But as the sa d Pap^r Mills Sr Co 
^PPV Government thr«itea‘^_th;^m witn the d s.-crtinua’-ce of the 

contr^t, unless tae said student was allowed adm'cs'on as an apprent cc there. At last Mr 
Saikia was admitted in the Ear igtmj Paper Mills as 'r a'prerkc-e He has now learnt the 
indnstTv Vrir well and in addihrn to the GoTerciEc’'t scholarship is getting an allowance 
from the Cjinpanv, and is abou^ to set an oSer from the said (.ompcni of a verv respons ble 
pest 

This shows that bj legislation, everw fnn should be (xmpe’led to take a certam nmnl-er 
of apprentices of higher gruf e Indian students, and such s'nd'-nts shonln he given some 
prospect of getting high-r anpointmenfcs, acconiing to th=ir gcaliScarions 

^****»:fc'T* 
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Afr C Z Zee — Q Ton =av that Mr Shafee went to England to leam tanning. Did he 
go at his own erprcse ' — A He sot his espenses from his father 

Q Pe tm^tn set funds out here or where ' — A He did net try here, hat scemg that 
many of his fnends could not do anvthmg m that lire, he became d Edtnt end jemed tbe bar 

Q 1 on =p^k of Mr K. Saikia who was refused admission to any paper mill in India, bnt 
as the Eanignnj Paper Alills Jr Co we~e ccntractors to the Govemmect p'essnre was brought 
to bear on them to admit him. Do I tmdrrs^and that the Paper ilill is now contented inth 
hra and desire to retain him ^ — A That is my mformation, that ther are now going to give 
him sDme responsible p-cst. ’ * ^ 
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It IS high time for tbe Government to take some special precantions against the Japanese 
manufacturers, who, it is feared, will become la fntnie more formidable to compete with than 
the fje-man and Austrian manufacturers Under tbe c jcnmstancas to m?l-o our indnstnal 
movemen* a success, the who’e of tbe Bitish Emp re including Colonies and Dependencies 
stou'd, I may suggest, form an irdnstnal unit manufactonn^ all the nece^-arr articles withm 
t-e hmnire so that we may not have to depend on cthrt nations for our reqair^ments 

As we are now at war with the Lading industrial natiors of the world, rtr Germ-nT- 
^d .^c= na, this is the nght tic^ to build up a high wall cf tanZ a^alr.£t all imMrtc Tee 
Japanese m >st be cbecled thus by icdrect means, or It will be very 'diS, nit to nd of 

~ -1 * ^ pnvate fam 1 -s and mixing intin^telv wjtb 

t..e rec... e tci:'®, and rbat 1 have been aale to gather about them is ve-v ^mfavomable for 
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Indm As a nation, the people are selfish to the hacLbone and tber are ambitions bevond 
expectations I made a special stndr of their character and have delineated it in three of my 
Bengali bootc 1 shall he glad to ansner any question regarding the aims and aspirations of 
that vronderful nation, should the Commission hke to hear me in camera 

Extract from Deal EyidexcEj dated 29th November 1916 

V # A K 1)< ^ X 

j\fr"6' E low — Q You sav that you ha^ebeenlu a position to form certain news 
regarding .lapane^e policy allecting India "What matters do you particularly allude to ? — 

A ^ bile in Japan in studying their character, 1 ven often asked them how they became 
such a great nation and what was their aim in the future The} said almost unanimously 
that the} wanted to bo a great power in Asia just as England is in the West They say 
that they are similarly situated, that their chmatic conditions are the same and that their 
conditions of life were similar to those of the English people , and they further say that they 
must have the mistery over the Eastern waters They are sending a lot of people to China. 

They mix with the people there, naturalise and pasa for Chinese and when any sort of bad 
bhtod between Japan and China will come to pass, then these people are instmcted to help 
Japan. 

Q Do yon think they are doing anything of the same kind in India? — A Iha%e 
known of some Japanese who hare taken maps from India and have toured throughout India 
jiassing for students They are really great scholars and they have copied maps and have 
collected a number of secicts from the peojile The Japanese are very good painters and they 
can take drawings of a place if they simply pass through the place From their childhood 
they are trained m drawing and making of snapshots, and wherever these people go they 
must have some strap of paper and iienoil m their pockets Even the girls of 12 and 13 
years hare the aspiration to advance their countr} ’s cause 

Q Had vou an} personal conversation with an} Japanese who had been in India about 
their trade pohey ? — A Wheiierer 1 met any Japanese whether male or female with whom 
I had the advantage of mixing, they always said that they must take India, Burma and so 
on. buck is the general feeling. 

Q What steps have they taken to quahfy them to fulfil this rather high ambition ? — A 
The} are showing it now They have taken Korea. They are now asking for Sumatra and 
Java Their policy is now one of expansion 

Q How are these subsidies giren by the Japanese Government, by a grant or so much - 
per aiticle or in -what rvay ? — A U henever a factory loses, the Government makes good the 
losses 

<2 Is that done by Government or through a guild of the manufacturers ? — A. By the 
Government direct 

Q Do } ou think the button-makers lu Japan get any subsidy from Government ? — A 
I do not know about the particular case, but 1 know it is the general pohev of the Japanese 
Government I can only guess that from the nature of fheur com ersahons with me, when 
the war broke ont they sent a Commission or a Commercial Mission to enquire into the 
poEsibibties of capturing trade in India There the people and the Government are closely 
identified. The interest of the people is the same as that of the Government 

Q Did you hear an} thing of the Japanese Mission that came to India in 1914-15 ? — At 
They came here I read m the papers 

Q Can you speak J apanese ? — A Yes I was there for three } ears I cannot write 
Japanese I can write it m the English character 

Q Did the Mission come to Jessore to make any enquiries? — A One Japanese came 
to find out what we were doing 

Q TiYby did he come to Jessore in particular? — A To see what sort of things were 
available there 

Q Did he come there because he knew you were there ? — A Yes. 

Q Was he a memhei of this Commercial Mission ? — A He did not belong to the 
Commercial Mission, but so far as I could see he seemed to belong to some Commercial staff. 

« « * * * * 

Wmiss No 98. 

Mr J Casei, Planter and Managing Proprietor, Xtldorgri Sisal Kemp Estate, jlr, J. 21 Caeg 

Sambalptir 

Extract from Weittex Evidexce— pages 185 — 1S9 of Volume II of the Mmutes of 

Evidence 

In my experience, agents whom one has to employ for the sale and general canying on Goiennaent 
of one’s business, do not lay themselves ont to help and foster new industries They are, assuamw 
ns a general rule, not anxious to take up the agencies of such, their commission at the start 
being small, they don't seem to consider it u orth their while to interest themselves and help 
13 work up these enterprises, on the other hand, their commission and other charges take off 
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(J) Railway station facilities urgentlv needed at Saspnr, Zl mfles from Galudih All 
the before mentioned plant and micbinerv, and all current supplies are taken 
to Galudih, Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and shunted to Saspnr, thereby causing 
unnecessary delays, and retardation of constructional and current work 

(c) Station accommodation should be pioilded at Saspur also, in view of the important 

fact that Galudih station depends for almost all its business upon the Cape 
Copper Comiiany^b freight and passenger traffic 

The mails also stop there to take niter, but this could be arranged with equal facility at 
Saspur, thereby adding greatly to tbo convenience of the stafE, Government official-visitors, 
commercial representatives, etc 

A small, but totallv inadequate siding was provided some five years ago at Saspur, of 
which the Cape Copper Company, pud its proportion of cost 

(d) Government issiftanco might reasonably be extended to this company to effect the 

objects referred to, in con<^ideration of the importance of the coj'per industry in 
India 

Q 101 — So far as this company is concerned, our shipments of copper ore ceased shortly 
after the nar commenced owing to high rates of freight between India and onr South Wales 
Smelting Works 

Prior to the war, the rates quoted for the shipment of copper ores were excessive 

Government miuht assist by regulating freights, or by giving preferential shipping rates 
to European markets to companies opening up new mining industries 

There appears to be a tendency on the put of ship owners to put up prices unnecessarily 
and this will have the direct effect of retarding the development of mining and other indus- 
tries in India 

Q 108 — Prospecting rules appear to be inadeqnite, inasmuch as holders of prospecting 
licenses may “ sit upon their prospecting areas, at least in this district, indefinitely, there 
being no adequate regulations to compel prospectors to work upon the area granted to them 


^ OiiAL Evidekoe, 1st December lOlk 

Jdt. C B Low — Q In answer to question 99 you say " Prior to the war negohahons 
were iu baud with this object in licw, but both sides hesitate' to bear their respective costs 
What 16 the reason for that Do you know that there is always a regular arrangement in 
re.'qiect of the cost of sidings ? — A My pomt is that more active assistance should be 
rendered to mining companies for the opening up of the industries, and that the Government 
should apply some sort of pressure to see that existing obstacles axe removed It wUl help 
greatly to the convenience of tho industries themselves 

Q Do you think that pioneer companies deserve special terms ?— ^ I do not sav 
that My point is that the railway company ought to take a reasonable new of the matter 
and help industries In our case there is an industry which would be helped if we had 
sidings 

Q. In answer to question 103 j on say that the prospecting rules are inadequate m 
respect of compelling prospectors to work Are j on aware of Ihe Government regulations 
for the grant of prospecting licenses which compel a man to do tlie work ? — A I think that 
these roles should be enforced 1 know that in the Commonwealth a man who took 34 
acres for instance h id to keep one miner for 3 acres of land held 

Q Is assessment work'not a byword among miners ? — A Not in the Commonwealth 
of Australia I am speaking here of tlie prospecting rales being inadequate I know several 
instances in which prospecting licenses have been granted by the High Court in Calcutta to 
persons who had not the least intention of working Such a state of thmg tends to retard 
the development of mining m the distnct 

Q Under the Government of India Rules, with which all Local Governments are 
bound to comply, the hcense is given in the first instance for one year Do you consider 
that too long a period ? — A Ido not think so Bnt I think that work must he begun 
within 6 months from the date of the license There is the condition in Austraha that 
within SIX months so many men must be put on and kept at work , the number so required 
averaged one miner per each 8 acres of area granted In the district of which I ani spiking 
there is not such a condition at all There is no obligation to work 

<2 The term is of course for one year, and it can be renewed if the collector of the 
district is satisfied that a renewal is necessary to enable the hcensea to make exploration — A 
I do not know whether it apphes m all parts of India It does not apply m D haib hoom. 

G. It does apply to all local Governments, and their officers are supposed to act in 
accordance with the rules — A It does not obtain in the disfeict I am speaking of. There 
iihe prospecting bcenses are given by the High Court 

Q That IS another matter You are non speaking of zemindanes where the owners 
have the mineral rights, and n here Government have nothing to do with tlie mineral rights 
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they turn o\er tlie rules nud when tbev do not find nn^ thing, thev Bimplr say we cbaige you 
so many time'! the rate ns compared u ith any other mineral upon the schedules. 

Q Do Tou get on icri’' ivell with the Bcngal-Kngpnr Railway ? — A We are verv good 
fnends In my opinion preferential m(cs should bo given on the Iranspoitation of mining 
machinery 

Q Duti free? — A Yes. That is with a view to fostei the industries until they begin _ 
to produce 

Str D J Tata — Q With respect to the pro<!pecting rules, I take it that you mean 
that a pros\iecting license should not be gnen to anybody except a Joaif fide manufactuier ? — 
A 1 think he should be tompelled to stito wliy he wants a Ijcense, At present it is veiy 
common for one man to take a license and later on titinsfer it to others That defeats the 
end we have in view 

Q You mean to say that nobody should be nlloued to apply for a lirenso with a view to 
bolding up tno raw inatenal ngainsl another mdi\idual who is working it or selling bis ngbts 
to him at a considcriblo profit A That is my point 

^ You say that Government might .assist bv regulating freights or by giving prefeiential 
shipping rates to European markets How e\aetlrT;bould Government interfere ? — A They 
might legislate to prevent freight from going up beyond a certain stage Tne point may be 
worth consideration 

<2 I think that the matter would adjust itself in normal times ? — A Quite so 

Mr A Chaiterton — Q Wlmt ores of copper are you dealing with ?•— ^ Chalcopynte 

Q Is there enough sulphur to make it worth while to estibhsb a sulphuric acid plant ? — 
A That IB a point which wc arc very seriously considering !My opinion is that we shall 
get from S to 8i per cent of SOj in our furnace gases, and that will not he good enough It 
must he at least 6 percent 

Q When will you be able to n'^ccrtain that ? — A By the end of December, 

Q Is it a fact that jou have about 875,000 tons of ore in sight? — A That was reported 
at the end of last year 

Q. Are there prospects of millions of tons in these fields ? — A We have not yet gone 
below 1,130 feot,-and ha^o no knowledge of the probable total tonnage m the district of 
Singhbhum It is not possible to say how deep we can go The supplies of ore depend upon 
the depth, to which it will jiay to carry the workings 

Q Do you contemplate making fine copper ? — A All grades of copper, 

Q Do you nee electncnl processes ? — A At present we have an electneal refinery in 
South Wales I do not think wo sliall put up an electrical refinery here at present We* 
intend to produce all grades of copper up to "Best Selected 


ADDiriONAii WniTTEN Eyidekoe 
{Siilviitted after oral eraimnaUon ) 

The Government of India might assist the Cape Copper Co , Ltd , by requisitioning the 
Imperial Government for the transference to our Mines of men skilled in copper concentration 
and copper smelting work 

My directors have been unable hitherto to secure competent men to send out to ue, 
consequently the Company’s Mills are not able to work efficiently, and the smelter not at all, 
until such men can be engaged All skilled men for the work mentioned have beenretemed 
by tbe Imperial Government for munitions and other Government works, and the copper 
industry in India, of which we are the pioneers, is suffering from inability to produce metalhc 
_ copper until smelter men can be secured 

Tbe Government of India may .assist us m a matter which may appear to be tnvial, but 
which causes some departmental friction, together with letardation of operations, vtss — 

The overlapping of departmental inspections m regard to our Mines and works Por 
instance, we are subject to inspections by — ■ 

(1) The Department of Mines for India, 

(2) The In'^peotors under the Indian Electricity Act, 

(8) The Inspectors of Pactories, and 

Others 

While not desiring to repudiate our responsibilitv in connection with any of these depart- 
ments, it is obviously impossible to carry out the recommendations and instruc tions of each of - 
the Inspectors concerned whose recommendations may be diametrically opposed to each other 

Goal — ^In view of the embargo placed on tbe 6th December 19] 6 by the Government of 
^ India upon our supplies of first-olasp coal for power purposes, is the Committee able to 
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interest itself m getting: the embargo lemoval so far as the Cape Copper Co , Ltd , is concerned ? 
It will have a most disastrous result if our supplies of coal are withheld, and our Mines 
flooded, as such an eventualitv would absoldtelv close down this esfahhshment, and would 
render us inoperative, and unable to assist either the Indian Government or the Imperial Gov-- 
ernment in their demands for metallic copper 


"Witness No 100 

The Titaghub Papek Miies Co, Ltd, repretented hs Me. W L Cabey and Me J. 

Thojison 

Weitten Evidence 

Por the convenience of the Members of the Indian Industrial Commission we summanse 
the notes already given by us to Sir Thomas Holland and the Commerce and Industry Depart- 
ment 

The modern Indian paper indueirv may be said to have existed foi the past 40 years 
The pioneers were the Bally Paper Mills C’o , followed by the Titaghiir Paper Mills Co , The 
Upper India Couper Paper Mills Co , The Bengal Paper Mills Co, The Ben Paper Mills, 
Poona, and Th( imperial Paper Mills Co Of these the Bally and the Imperial Mills have 
been acqmred by the Titaghur Mills 

In the earlier period the mills were prosperous and paid good dividends, but since 1894 
the record has been one of st^dy declension of prospenty, until pnor to the war the condition 
of the industry was givinar grave concern to those responsible for carrying it on At the time 
of staiting the Imperial Paper Mills in 1894 theie was a certain amount of overproduction, 
but this condition has parsed away, and the annual consumption of paper in India far exceeds 
the capacity of the existing mills to supply That the natural expansion of the industry 
which miaht have been expected did not tale place is attributable to the seventy of foieign 
competibon and the conditions of it. Gennanv, Austria, Noiwny and Sweden all used India 
as a "dumping^' gionnd This was made possible by the systems of State aid m the form of 
railway and steamer rebates, or cash subsidies given by these conntnes to their manufacturers 
and exporters, and there is little doubt that after the war similar conditions will again prevail 
with the added competition of subsidised imports of Japanese paper, unless some steps are 
taken to meet the position If this is not done, it can only be a matter of a few years 
thereafter before the industry dies out entirely Pair competition the industry can meet, with 
sufficient success at least to allow of the present output of Indian mills realising a living 
margin of profit This will enable them to continue on their present lines of developing 
Indian sources of supply and riduced costs of manufacture, and in this manner the consumer 
Will be no worse off, or at least not appreciably so, and this valuable industry and its allied 
mdustnes wdl be saved and given a chance to dev elop on fresh lines 

The allied mdustnes spoken of molude grass and fibre-growing— collection, 
handling, and pulping, 

Chma clay works , 

Kosin producing , 

Dyes, colours, ochres, etc , 

Lime works , 

Coal , 

Rag and old gunny collection and handhng , 

Chemical works 

All of these benefit enormously by the paper industry and some of them entirely depend 
upon it, and all, if paper- making can be protected from unfair methods of competition and put 
in a healthy condition, will largely develop to the great advantage of the country 

Already these mcipient collateral industries provide for a large amount of labour, which 
will greatly increase as they open out tFigures m support will be found in our first three 
notes previously handed in ) 

That the paper-making industiy is a valuable one, given a fair chance, is certain and we 
are sure tlie Government would view with concern its demise 

Considerable assistance to the paper-making industry could be given by — 

(rt) A System of railway rebates from the mills to up-country markets on finished 
paper, and from districts to the mills on fibres and raw matenals of all sbrts 
It should be made iinposstble or importers of paper to share in rebates on 
manufactured paper This can be done bv giving special rates from the mills 
stations, while despatches from Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi stations are 
fixed on a higher scale Or, better still, mills may be charged the usual rates 
at first and an annual rebate given based on the numher of ton miles of coal 
materials, and finished paper which the mills give to the railway ' 
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(i) By freeing as far as possible cbenucals and machine stores from import duties 
(FeltSj nnresj beater bars, etc ) 

(c) That GoTemriient ehonld agree to tale from the Indian mills at reasonable 
rates all snch grades of paper as the mdls are in a position to produce satisfac- 
tonly Omng to the war a number of high priced quahties formerly imported 

have had to be substituted by Indian made paper The inference's that more 
Indian made paper ivould be good enough for Government use always Pnor 
to the war there was a movement to obtain a considerable quantity of paper 
formerly made in^India from Europe to save money This could only have 
heen done bj taling Scandinavian oi German made paper, and we mamtain 
that this IS economically wrong These tendencies should he permanently put a 
stop to ^ ^ 

' (d) By a protective duiy lEe know this does not come withm the scope of this 

enquiry, but we are coniinced that without a reasonable amount of protection 
there is little chance of success for Indian industries which come mto competi- 
tion vnth powerful subsidised foreign competition 

(e) By Government granting concessions on easy tei ms for the development of grass 
and fibre areas at present unexploited, and by charging minimum royalties on 
fibres now m use 

{f) A much expedited method of Government payments should be devised whereby 
mills obtain prompt settlement of their bills Importations from the Umted 
Kingdom on Government account are paid agamst bills of lading, so that home 
suppliers obtam practically cash pa 3 Tnent- In Calcntta and Madras receipted 
challans are demanded, and as the mills despatch about half the requirements 
on account of the Controller direct to officers, the present system m effect works 
ouhto from three'to 'six months credit If payment could be made against 
railwa}' receipts, it would result in an advantage to the paper industry of from 
half to three quarters of a Inkh of rupees per annum saving in interest Any 
disputes as to quality could be ad 3 nsted in the ordmary course of business 

The Indian mills having been persistently undersold by foreign competitors in the 
markets, the Indiau paper-making industry would have ceased to exist long ago if it had 
been depnved of the support given to it by Government lYe here acknowledge our 
mdebtedne<!S to the Controller of Stationery, India, and the Superintendent of Stationery, 
Madras, for the steady continoance of contracts placed by them If we might venture a 
criticism it IS that more liberality might be shoivn in the matter of pnce The Indian mills 
are strictly held to rates equal to or below those at which equivalent qualifaes of home manu- 
facture can, be got 

* Obil Evidexce, 4th December 1916 

President — Q Ton have bronght with you your Techmcal Experts? — J Tes, Messrs 
Bryce and Warburton 

Q The pnncipal thing we want, in addition to the information sent in m the note and 
what we saw at Titaghur, is some idea as to the kind of technical training that is required 
for the paper industry generally That will enable us to adMse Government as to what 
may be required in the way of technical and scientific advice m India TTe cannot advise 
Government to back an industry, or even to neglect an industry without having some 
officials who 6an be rebed on to adiase Government on the purely technical side, and if 
those who have come here will tell us of the kind of training that is given and is necessary 
for the paper indnstiy, we shall be very glad to hear Is it necessary to have any special 
chemical faaimng ? — A Yes 

Q YThat kind of apprenticeship do you go through at home ^ — J TTe generally serve 
in the laboratory department for a certain number of years. 

Q Do yon begin m the laboratory ? — A Tes, generally. 

Q At analytical work ? — A Tes 

. Q Then pass on to the works themselves ? — A Tes, for a practical knowledge of the 
working of the mill 

Q, Do jon specialise in chemistry as independent from the management ’—X No, 
we ]ust specialise in paper mannfactunug 

Q That means that a chemist might also be available to be works manager ? — A Tes 

Q He IS what you would call a Chemical Engineer ? — A Tes 

2>r. P JBojphnson — Q I tkinc yon say in your evidence that the Indian Paper iliUs 
have been goli g through a b id time during the last feu year« Do you attribute it to 
competition from Gerraanr, Austna, Norway and Sweden ? — A. Tes 

Q Is it not a fact that the Enghsh trade has been gomg through an equaHv bad 
tune’ — A Tes 

Q And IS it not really due to the introduotioa of wood pulp for paper-making ? — A • 

1 hat may be so at home 
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Q Tbe leason I am aslmg is tLat yon snggCBt ceitnm things which tho Govornment 
of India might do to assist the paper htiBinf SB , hnt what I want to pmnt out is tliat the 
paper industry generally has been depressed for some years I take it that yon agree that 
it IB due to the intioduction of wood pulp?— ^ Well, to some extent Of courto wood 
pnlp bad to come, due to scarcity of esparto grass This had a great deal to do with the 
introduction by Scandinavia of wood palp into Britain , also the scarcity of rags and other 
raw materials Yon mean that makers using wood pulp wore able to compete more 
satisfactorily with other paper maVers? 

Q. Quite so , it IB not a question of “ dumping,” but of their being able to produce cheaper 
than either the United Kingdom or India ? — A That is true, hut we had the added disability 
of being a “dumping” ground also 

Q Then you go on to suggest certain remedies which 1 take it would he very partial 
remedies 

Trendent — Q Shall we find out what the financial effect of dumping would be? What 
IS against dumping ? For instance, there is the freight on paper pulp at home, and a small 
amount of import duty hefoie the war I should like to know what effect the tariffs have 
How would that add to the price of wood pnlp when dehveicd here ? 

JDr E Eophnson — Q It would clear the ground if you could approximalely divide the 
cost of, say, a ton of paper between the original material, grass or pnlp, whatever it may be, 
the cost of labour and the cost of chemicals, then freight ? — A Yon mean of imported 
papers 


No, your own paper ? — A We have it here. 

worked out in percentages 

— 

Cheniicals imported . . 

10 06 per 

cent 

Country clemicals 

. 2 70 „ 

tr 

Imported taw mnteriatn 

. . 22 42 „ 


Country mw materials . 

1416 „ 


Bailnay Ireigbt on country materiala 

» 

I# 

Cost of coal • > « 

. 6 88 „ 

n 

Eatlrvay freigW on cooi 

8 81 „ 

t* 

Import duties . 

91 » 


Mill staff (melndmg all labour m tbe Mills) 

1187 , 

♦1 

Various other charges 

. 18 84 „ 



'Freud ent — Q The “ other charges ” constitute a big item — 18 84 per cent? — A Th’s 
includes Calcutta offices, fire insurance, income-tax, dispensaTV, brokers, interest, dustoone 
Interest is a very heavv charge, that is what you might call selling and finance charges 

Q So that import duty IB a small item relatively ? — A Yes , 

Q Is that war time duty or pre-war ? — A All pre-war charges , we are not dealing with 
the war at all , it would be twice as much again 

JDr E Uopittiton — Q I suppose you cannot giie a comparison of this uilh any English 
mill ? — A We have been disonsBing that It is very difficult to know what other people are 
doing, esppoially Continental Mills I should not care ti give an opinion as to what home 
mills' charges are, because we have nothing definite to go on 

Q Take the cost of power as 10 per cent is that a reasonable charge compared to Ens-lish 
mills, or would you consider you axe handicapped by such a charge ? — A So many paper mills, 
especially Continental Mills, are run electrically 

Frendent — Q Your coal is comparatively cheap ? — A Yes, but one uses much of it 
May I point out that the coal is used partially for digesting raw materials 

Ur E Hopitnson — Q The coal bo used would be a considerable amount ? — A Yes 

Q It IS true then that the Swedish and Austrian mills have gone ahead on account of 
using wood pulp, and having water power That naturally leads to the question — whether 
you have ever considered or worked out the question of the possibility of wood pulp m 
India — A We have gone into it very fully indeed, with the help of Government 

Q Can you tell us generally what were the results of your investigations ? — A Speaking 
generally, they are almost entirely against the possibility of wood pulp m this country 

Q And why ? — A The last pronouncement I saw in the papers was from the Ceylon 
Gov ernment They said there was a quantity of trees m this country which would be suitable 
but that they were too scattered ’ 

Tresideni — Q That does not apply to bamboos? — A No 


Q Would it necessarily apply to the projiOBition of using some Himalayan wood ? A 

We have got the best advice on that subject, and I think 1 am quite correct m saying that it 
is not recommended as feasible, at least not under present conditions ^ 


<2 Von could not compete with grass ? — A No, we do not think so 
evidence would be better supplemented by Mr Thomson 

H mai^'" ^ pulp jou are mostly referring to spruce 
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Q I do not know Bufficieni of the sub 3 ect, but sprace woods are used because they are 
easily obtained^ but I don’t know whether it IS the only one or the most suitable one — A I 
think you may take it as correct that none of the soft woods found on the plains of India are 
of any use at all I’here is a large quantity of trees in the Himalayas, e g , pine wooH, which 
ought to be suitable foi wood pulp 'I he great objection is the difficulty and cost of getting 
them out Another thing is that instead of being wood throughout, they are often hollow m 
the centre ® 

President — Q We are going into the cost of extraction and hope that something will be 
done in regard to the question oE reducing cost of extiaction all round by strengthening the 
Foiest Department 

Sr E HopUnson — Q Do you refer to extraction from the forest — not floating down th® 
river ? — A Most of these trees would not float You would have to tar the ends of them. 

They would get water-logged or sink 

President — Q Does not deodar get water-logged ? — A Something like that, even if 
you tar the ends they would be jammed against the rocks 

Q ilr Pearson tnows that too, but the information is not much good without turnmg it 
into account, so we have before us his recommendation that the Forest Department should be 
strengthened by the appointment of Engineers That is the question we are considermg, and 
we hope that Government will make it possible lor ivood to be extracted from the Forests 
either more cheaply, or declare it cannot be done — A If thev can get it, of course it would be 
a wonderful thing tor us I am speaking fiom a selfish point of view at the moment 

Pr E Hoptinson — Q Do the Japanese import wood pulp now ? — A Yes, our last 
information from the Department of Commerce and Industry here was that they are importing 
a large quantity 'I’hat is also in the Trade Reports, and I understand that they are building 
nulls in Saghalien and elsewhere 

Q Where do they import from ?—A From Scandinavia, bnt what proportion of their 
requirements I could not tell you We have no definite information yet There have been 
prospectuses issued by Mills in Saghalien ]\Ir Lmdsay has given ns that information We 
are always in touch with him 

Q. Have you felt the competition of Canadian wood pulp ? — A Not yet That is one of 
the problems we shall probably have to face after the war The whole wood pulp question 
will be altered, I tUink 

Q To come hack to the power question, you are entirely electrically equipped, as we saw 
^ the other day. Have you worked out what the cost is of the electrical power you are using? — 

A We worked it out at 3 8 pies per unit 

Q Iffieie IB not much to find fault with there ? — A No 

Q And your water supply is abundant and satisfactory ?“A We have the Hooghly 
of course, but it is costly 

Q Is the cost of filtration a high item ^~~“A Yes, pretty high 

Q "i ou suggest that the Govemmeut should purchase at reasonable rates such graies 
of paper as you are able to produce satisfactorily Do you suggest that Government ought 
to pay more than the market rate, in supportmg indigenous industries ? — A Our position is 
that where quotations from Indian mills are not appreciably higher, they should be accepted 
by Government, and that we should not be oompelleJ to reduce our rates below the prices at 
which tbay can supply from England, in order that the Controller may be able to say to 
Government that he is buying cheape r 

President — Q That is fairly close to the spirit of the Government rules, that where 
the quality is good enough and the price approximately satisfactory, the preference should 
be given to the stuff made m India 

Dr E HopLiiison — Q You don^t go further than that? — A That is really what we 
are claimmg, vis that we should be supported as fat as possible 

Q I think you say that the Controller of Stationery has placed up t-o the indigenous 
industries very satisfactorily ? — A Except in one or two cases They insist upon getting 
rates forcibly down We do not insist that there should be a large percentace of orders, 
hut that the percentage should be reasonable, and that we should not be asked to cut our 
rates down to English prices 

Sir J) 7 Tata — Q You don’t mind your rates being equal to Engbsh rates ? — A No, 
we don’t object , we object to being paid lower, and want to be sure that we are subject to 
fair business conditions m competition with English quotations The Controller calls for 
Enghsh quotations, and we have to accept his vrord for it that it is all n^bt Take the 
case of I^Iadras calling for tenders The Indian mills’ quotations for Madras are nearly three 
months in hand before the Enghsh quotations come out , and we do not consider that it is at all 
fair to quote in pre-war days in October and have the contract accepted onlr in Apnl, in order 
that they may got quotations from home We contend that in a case like that, all quotations 
should be simultaneous, and that quotatiods that are not in, should be ruled out. 

President — Q From the point of view of India, I would say, " Here are mj quotations, 
can you do better or as well?” I would use the people at home as a catspaw, not 
Titaghur 
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Dr £ Eoplmmi — Q Are the conditions o£ tenders eraotlr the same , are all charges 
inclnded ? — A I am afraid rve cannot tell yon that 

Q No instances have come to yonr knowledge where the conditions of the tenders have 
not been exactly the same ’ — A No, everything goes through the India OfBce, and we have 
no knowledge of it at all 

Drestdenf — Q Are von correct in 'anng that tou get von tenders in first and then 
tenders are called tor from home afterwards ^ — A Thev are nntten for at the same time, 
but we know the time that they come into Madras I am speaking of ^ladras principally here, 
I mav say something more "We suggest that when onr rates were a little bit higher that 
we were gmng Government good value in return and the fact that we have to give long 
credit, keep stocks for them, and are closer at hand, so that they are able to get supplies at a 
moment’s notice, ought to count in our favour 

Q ATon have to bold stocks , 13 that a condition of the tender ’ — A Not actually, but 
m practice we do If we did not bold stocks. Government would have to do so 

Q Coming to the question of chemicals, which amount to nearly 20 per cent of the cost, 
have yon suEerred from actual shortage of any particular chemical ’ — A Ton mean now, due 
to the war? 

Q Before the war, first of all ’ — A Not to my personal knowledge , practically not 

Q Of conree dnrmg the war yon have sneered a good deal ? — A TT e have very often 
been from hand to month 

Q Do yon consider that yon, as paper manufacturers, are placed at a disadvantage, 
because many of the chemicals on which you rely are not manufactured in the country ? — A 
Oh, greatly 

Q So that an indigenous supply of, sav, caustic sijda and bleaching piowder, and 
gnlphunc acid would be of great advantage ’ — A It would be of considerable assistance to the 
industry in the case of caustic soda and chlorine and dyes ' Kosin of course is entirely bought 
in the country now, and we use a fair amount 

Q I suppose caustic soda is important ? — A Tes, quite as important 

Q How does the rosin you get now compare with the imported rosm, making 
allowance for quality ’ — A Taking pre-war prices up to last year, it was favourable This 
year Government put up the price against us, and as against pre-war pnce« it is unfavourable, 
but compared to what we could buy from outside it is very favourable Government have 
raised the price of rosm nearlv dO per cent 

Q Do vou think that that is more than what thca would .be justified by the increased 
cost of manufacture ’ — A Thev are making a war profit 

Dr £ Soplmton — Q TTith regard to yonr scientific staS, are they entirelj British ’ — 
A Entirely British 

Q. Have you made any attempt to find qualified Indians to undertake part of that work ’ 
.rf I am afraid not 

Q You doubted whether you would be successful if you did ? — A ITe are not qualified 
to say, as we have not tned 

Q Obviously, your men have mostly had expenence m paper mills ’ — A All of them 
One of the disabibties of the paper trade here is that you must have bome-tramed meu as 
foremen 

Prendenf — Q How many Europeans have vou m the mills ? — A About 25 

Q You never see any opportunity of replacing them by Indians ’ — A VTe have 
as a matter of fact three Eurasians, but thev are mo-e or less looking after despa'^cbmg 
of manufactured articles and the receiving of raw materiaU Thev cannot get tramei ouA 
here to make them, for instance, beater men 

Q I suppose if you came a ross Indians who would work up to standard, you would be 
very glad to have them ’ — J Certainly The dilSculty is to get educated men with the 
desire to learn the trade lYhen thev have education, they prefer to get into the office. 

Q Is the work prettv strenuous ’ — A Yes, conditions are hard, temperature 1 = high, and 
the work is constant 

Q Mhat about your chem cal laboratories , nave you been able to make use of Indians 
there ? — A Not so fhr Of cour-e everything except the actual supernsiou work is done bv 
Indians It is oulv the actual supervising staff who are Europeans ’ I mean in the mill itself’ 

Q I mean you have not got anybody who wonid correspond to a foreman at home among 
your Indian staff ’ — A No, tfie supervision is en'^irely European 

Eoi’ilt Str R A Mc'>Jerjee — Q Have you ever looked for them , have vou ever tned 
them’ — A Prenien/— I don’t quite know *how vou would look for the right man; vou 
would find him by commg across him areidentallv. 

Hoi cit Str R A iTtorer/ee Q If thev advertised in the papers or applied to anv 
institute’ In regard to chemistry, thev a-e qmte capable of tal^ charge. There is a 
man now m Pusa , and there are others m the Sibpur Engineering College 
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Fresidenf — Q i'or cbemistrj’^ you phould be able to get an Indian ? — A It is a 
specialised training for tbe paper makei that is tbe only difficulty There is no reason of 
course, why we should not be able to get men 

Str Jj J Tafa — Q Haie you tried to train any of your workmen to bold jobs of a 
superior nature ? — A Yes, we do, but ihey seem to get into a certain stage of knowledge of 
tbe trade and go back Some of them make faiily good macbmo men, but in regard to 
beating and milling, it is difficult to get them to take an interest in it 

Q Will you be surprised to learn that under conditions equally arduous, with greater 
Iiemperatnres to work in, Indians have already been found in a very short time to replace 
skilled labour from America, and Sir Thomas can vouch for one or two instances where 
common Indian worli;men on 6 annus a day are noa’- doing tbe work of assistant melters in 
steel works, doing the work that white men on Its 850 used to do, with equal satisfaction 
There are two men who aie earning Rs 5 to 6 a day, who' came on originally at 
8 annas a day, who have been tr lined as hnelters and trained to do the work of 
men on Rs 450, giving complete satisfaction, and are handling red hot steel bars and 
things, and the quantity and quality of the output has increased, simply because 
we hai e laid ourselves out to tram Indian workmen with the distinct view of supplanting 
nil skilled labour as far as possible, except in the very highest posts where great skill and 
technical know ledsre IS required An attempt to make even common coolies, who could not 
read nor write, into skilled workmen has been found successful — A That is a very pleasant 
hearing Of course the fact that that was a new industry in India may have necessitated 
bnnging in more labour With ns in paper-making it is not a new industry In our case 
we require more home-skilled labour We have in our place one or two natives who are 
smart and intelligent, and would make faiily good machme men, but for nullmg it is 
impossible Actual technical work can only be done bv a man who is brought up to it 
as a boy. As a matter of fact, we find at home in the mills that there are quite a number of 
men who at the end of five years are not competent as beater men 

President — Q This is not in any way a politnal question, but a matter of business The 
Tatas are doing it in their oun interests, and if it is not a success they are gomg to come to 
grief 

Sotdble Str P N Iloolcrjee — <2 No manufacturing firm could live on political 
considerations — A That is tine, but you would have to begin pretty }oung There is no 
reason at all why it should not be done ^ 

President — Q From my experience while going round India I must say it is extraordi- 
naiy the way you can tram Indians to take responsible posts, if you tram them yourself I 
don’t mean the man who is sent home to be trained — A Taking the mechanical stafi we find 
we can get very intelligent mechanics, but it 18 a different mattCT m tbe null, whether they 
have no desire or not, I am not prepared to say 

Hon’hle Str P N Moolerjcc — Q I suppose you are not prepared tc take Indian 
apprentices m any of your departments ? — A Are they prepared to come to us on the Imes 
that the apprentices do m the milk at home ? 

Q. Yes, bind them as-they do in the English mills — A A great deal wiU depend on the 
individual himselfi 

Q That can only be done with the view of economismg your own mdustnes 

Pr P Hopkinson — Q Your firm, as you are no doubt aware, have the reputation of 
being pioneers in paper-making in India. I want to ask you whether, in the course of your 
experience during the last ] 0 or 12 years, you have found that you have got every possible 
assi'tauce from the Forest Department ? — A Oh yes, everything we asked for we have always 
got 

Q You have got it promptly and fully ? — A Yes, within their capacity They have 
always given us eveiy thing they had 

Q Tou are unconsnous of delay in regard to any information that you may have 
wanted quickly? — A Yes, there has been delaj An enlarged staff would be an advantage 

, President — Q You have felt that in spite of their bemg willmg, they have some- 
times been unable to give you the fuU information that you hai e wanted ? — A I think they 
have been overworked 

Pi E Sopltnson -^Q, You told ns that you had f pent a large amount on your own 
scientific staff To go back a penod of time, I daresay it would have been an advantage to 
you to^ call upon the sei vices of the Government chemist for any particular chemical problem 
that presented itself ? — A Personally I do not think so 

President, — Q IVbat about tbe waste from vour grass, has no research work been done 
in connection with that ? — J Yes, our chemist is at work at the present time on it I have 
not as yet got any results that I can go on 

Q. I suppose it would have been for yoUr good if tbe Government chemist had been at 
work on the same kmd of problem ? — A I es 

Pr E Eopltnson — Q I wiU put the question in another way Supposing there was 
a Government department that would tike up chemical problems, would you be wilhng to ' 
submit such problems to such a department, knowing that the result would be national 
property, and that you would to some extent suffer or only share m the benefits ? — J I don’t 
think I would have any hesitation in going to them 
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President — Q Your chemist, I presume, is fully occupied with routine duties aud' 
cannot devote the whole of his time to research rvork ?-^A Wot the whole of his time. 


Bt E Eoplinson — Q You have devoted a great deal of your time and money to 
research bearing upon paper manufacture , do jmu regret tnat expenditure, or do you consider 
the money well spent ? — A We have collected a great deal of valuable information, or which 
may some day he 'valuable, and one cannot regret it ever 
- President — Q The item on which you may save materially is chemicals Supposing 
chemicals were made cheaply in the country, and your waste products were turned to account, 
and you reduced your charges for foreign raw materials, there would be a very material saving 
Those are the large items Would it not be better to concentrate your attack on 
Government, or on us, with regard to these things than to raise the question of import duty, 
which only amounts to 91 per cent of your cost If you raise this question of import duty, 
it Will be raised in another way also by the chemical manufacturers in this country , they 
would be justified in protesting if we removed the import duty on your chemicals If you 
could m any way encourage the manufacture of chemicals in this countrv, you would save a 
part of the items which now amount to 16 05 per cent instead of 91 per cent of your costs — 
A That of course IS only proposed as a temponry measure, until chemicals are made in the 
country We are prepared to take it out What about the freeing of paper makmg stores, 
such as felts, wires, beater bars, etc , which have to be imported They cannot and never will 
be made here, and have got to be imported ? 

Q 1 leave that to you ' We are not authorized to discuss these things, except so far 
as we have gone in calling your attention to the fact that it may not bo advantageous to you 
to get a privilege of this kind What I would concentrate on is getting chemicals made m 
the country, not only for you but for other people, getting your raw matenals more cheaply 
and trying to do something in the way of ntilisiug your waste products, which you throw 
away after you have paid freight on the materials — A May t suggest that it is a 60 per 
cent loss altogether , tor instance in our liquor, after we boil tlie raw material we require a 
certain amount of vegetable mattei to be left m the liqmd If ve don% we must burn more 
coal The question of what we can get for our bve-products is a matter that we have not had 
an opportunity of going into Pnvate research has been very handicapped in this parti- 
cular industry by a lack of funds All the mills have done so badly 

Mr G E Low — Q Have you auy data regarding mills outside India, as to the quantity - 
of grass they have to waste ? — A 1 think abont the same 

Q You say to reduce waste to a minimum requires research Is that a kind of 
research which Government would have to take up, and would it have to be on a very large 
commercial scale ? — A It is a purely technical matter, the question of that particular kind 
of research 


Q Do you think that is a promising hue, on which help can be given either here or in 
England ? — A Yes, I think it would be , anything of that sort that is diseovered we want 
to hear of very quickly, naturally 

Q You pay away a certain amount of money in freight on your grass I understood 
you to say m the mill the other dav that it probably would not be advantageous to couceatrate 
grass areas You have not_aay light railways at present Is it a thing that could successfully 
be taken up ? A Generally it is very rough aud broken country on which the grass grows 
Q AYhat about concentrating areas under this grass , could you make it grow more 
or less where you require ? — A We have generally found a certam amount of difficulty. 

W e are stnctly forbidden the use of land that is not waste , it boils itself down to that 
that yon can only take waste land grasses 

Q Has not the Forest Department senonsly considered the question whether they can 
concentrate these grasses ? — A The Forest Department object to the grass on account of 
forest fires 

Q Then it would be all the better for them to concentrate it ? — A If they could get 

it out of the jungles One great point about it is that if you spend a lob of money on it it 

increases the cost of manufacture If you cultivate, to any great extent, it means planting 
and weeding and a considerable degree of care generally speaking in the thini year grass 
deteriorates, and it needs replanting J B 

of the grass by certam cultural means 
which do not involve actual cultivation, such as allowing or refusing grazino- fire protection 

or BO a,, potoho. Yob Jo. t k„.„ .1 p„,., ho^o ^r.oX'V.Be'^.Bt tho 

thing ^ Oh jes, they have fully I don t think they have gone into the question of 
concentrating but of protecting grass I cannot tell you about concentration We have, of 
course, given it a considerable amount of thought *n*ve. or 
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Q I suppose they have not been able to make it on an actual commercial scale, and are 
not prepared to talk about it yet ? Is it a question of uncertainty onginating from tbe fact 
that they have not liad any cxpcritnce of it on a commercial scale, or because tbej cannot 
make it — A I don’t know that anvbcdy has said anything to us on those lines 

Q Do you think > our mill is in the most economical situation in regard to your raw 
materials, with reference to its distance from the sea and from the coal-fields ? — A I 
think it IS fairly central, as central as it could be. 

Q You say that you have had all assistance from tbe Government Technical Department 
which they wore able to give , is there any direction in which you think that research 
undertaken by Government at present could be successfully extended from vour point of 
view ? — A A Chemist would no doubt be useful 


Mon'lle Pandit il df Malavtya — <2 Have you any definite information as to the ^fate 
aid which you say is given in Germani, as well as Austria, Norway and Sweden, to paper 
manufacturers 7- — A I thiuk our statements here arc based on more or less general knowledge 
of what is done The onlj experience that we have netuall} is the rate at which paper can 
be sold in this country, and foreign paper can be sold at rates at which we cannot make it 

<2 Y*ou infer from that circumstance that the Governments of the^e different countnes 
are helping the manufaclniers in some form or other? — A Certainly, because the manufac- 
turers, I suppose, Mould not care to give away their stuff at lower pnees than they make it 

Q Y*ou think that the\ are giving aw aj their manufactures at lower prices than they 
can make them ? — A Yes, we think so 

<2 Have you anv definite information as to the cost of production in those countries? — 
A No, that is impossible to have 

Q It is possible then that they may he producingspaper cheaper than yon can ? — A It 
is possible but not piobable One can Live a reasonablv fair idea c£ cost without actual 
knowledge Of course the actual cost could no doubt be obtained through the London 
Chamber of Commerce, or by similar methods 

Q I will suggest to von one consideration You are spending 3] 97 per cent on labour 
Ton have to import trained workmen from England, and therefore yon have to pay them verv 
much more than the Swedish Foieman or Chemist of a corresponding degree of abilitv would 
receive in his own con try, and you have to do that m the case of all the 25 Europeans whom 
you have for snpemsi on of the mill Suppose it was in Sweden and that yon substituted 
Swedish men for one fourth of the cost , would not that reduce the cost of production con- 
siderably ? 

President - Q How much of that is due fo Europeans ? — A The labour is a big item 
The labour works out to lls 35 jier ton of paper, the actual handling of the stuff A great 
deal of the collecting staff is paid by contractors at 2 per cent 

<2 Dunng the 4U years you have been working this mill, this aspect of the question 
which has been pointed out bv the President to day, rtz , tbe substitnhon of Indians in place 
of your European supen ising staff, did not strike yon ? — A It Las been tried up to a certain 
point 

(2 I understood you to say that yon nev er looked for them at the earlier stage of the 
enterpiise ? — A Ii^’e have not advertised , we have not gone outside to look for them 

Q If you had looked for them , if von bad endeavoured to tram men for these appomt- 
ments, you would probably have been able to replace some of the imported supervisors by 
Indians "^—A President — He cannot say anything to that except “Perhaps” 

Hon’ble Pandit Jd M ilalart^a — Q Ton also speak of the subsidising of the paper 
industry in Japan, have you got anv definite information as to that, we want to know if 
the Japan GoTernment did subsidise paper ? — A It is quite common knowledge there that 
the, steamers of the Nippon Y usen Kaisha are alwaj s subsidised to the extent of introducing 
goods, I mean m the matter of steamer freights 

Q But so far as the mannfactnre of paper is concerned, is any assistance given ? — A 
That 1 cannot tell yon Commerce and Industry may be able to get that infonnatiom 

Q As far as your industry is concerned, unless you are able to satisfy the Government 
that you are working it on the cheapest lines consistent with efficiency, are you entitled to 
ask for Government help ? — A We mamtam we are 

Q — Ton say that “ Prior to the war there was a movement to obtain a considerable 
quantity of paper formerly made in India from Europe to save money ” WLat was that 
movement, was it on behalf of departments to substitute this cheap paper from Europe in 
place of Indian paper ? — A The departments of the Controller of Stationeiy and the Snpenn- 
tendent of btationery, Aladras 

(2 On the ground that it would be cheaper ? — A Yes 

<2 Did you make any complaint to Government against that movement? — J We did 
not need to up to the present as the war came in and spoiled it, and instead of Government 
wantmg to reduce rates the rates had to be put up 
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Q Let us assume that you have done the best you could to produce paper in the cheapest 
way vou can , even then I understand you to say that without some protection from 
Government^ the indigenous industry nonld not be ahle to stand foreign competition ? — A 
Yes 

Eon’lle Sir FazidUtoy Gurnmlhoy — Q Have you got the latest machinery in yonr 
mills, or are they very old boilers?— J "We have brought it up-to-date as far as possible, 
with the money 'we have been ahle to earn m the last few years, hut it is not yet quite 
up-to-date 

Q All your machinery IS brought from the United Kingdom or from Scandmavaa ’ — A 
No, it IS all English 

Q Have anv of your stafi been to Scandinavia or other countries ? — A Yes, "Mr Bryce 
has been there "He was 14 months in iSorwaj 

Q Do von think this machinery is as good as that which you use, with the latest inven* 
tions ? — A Most of the mills in Norwaj are comparative!} modern 

Q Do vou think von would he ahle to compete with these other people if you had 
modern machinery ?—A TVe would cerfainlv 

Q "W^ithout any support from Government ? — A Oh, no „ 

Q Have you been mahing any profits before the war , for how many years in the 5 
years before the war, on an average ’ — A "We had to pass dividends for 3 years I think up 
to or 3 years before the war we were making money 

Q "What IS the largest; dividend vou have ever paid ’ — A At the beginning dividends 
were quite good In 1900 14 per cent 1903 to 1913 average of 5 jier cent_ 1914 we had 
to pass dividends altogether 

Q And the first half of 1915 ? — A It decreases steadily from 1908 onwards, 

Q Y hat do other paper mills in the same position as yon pay ? — A I'he} pay propor- 
tionately higher, on account of having5Vntten down their capital They paid 6 per cent for 
several years, from 1906 S per cent, hut mostly 6 per cent, that with capital wiitten down 
three-fourths. 

Q Do you think your machinery v\ ould he suitable if the bamboo pulp industry were 
started in the countiy ? — A Oh yes, we could use any pulp 

Q I suppose there are no companies who can supplv you with ran materials like rags, 
etc , ]ust like the United Kingdom ? — A No, we do our own work 

Q Do you get a sutticieut quantity Before the war we were getting plenty, iTow 
we find that we have to go further afield and pav more 

Q Do you think that if vou get any encouragement from Government in the form of 
a subsidy, that after four or five vear^you wiU be ahle to stand without Government help, or 
do vou think you will want continual Government help ? — A The real difficulty is the rate 
at which imjmrte 1 paper is sold in the market irrespective of what it cost to make 
Q Then without protection you can never thrive ? — A, No 

Sir F J Tata — Q If the industry cannot flonnsh without protection, are there any 
special reasons why you should try to persist with it It is not benefiting the country in any 
way , if we get paper cheaper from outside, why persist m making it at a dearer price ? — A 
It IS because of our allied industries which would benefit the country very much , grass and 
fibre-growing, making of pulp, handling, collection, all these emplov an enormous number 
of coolies 

Q How IS grass and fibre an industry itself, apart from the making of paper ? — A 
Otherwise it would he wasted 

Q China clay, how does that form an alhed industry ? — A For paper-makmo- and 
cotton “ 

Q China clay is imported ? — A At present ^ 

Q Do you think that work of that kind could be introduced into this country ? — A We 
would he very glad to see them 

Q Dyes and colours form a very mmute part of your paper-making processes ? — Yes, 
but they are very valuable. 

Q I want to understand, where do you get your supplies of raw materials , from the 
Government Forests ? — A Not always , for instance at Sahehgunge there are places belong- 
ing to the Sauthals, where grass is grown No body can go there without special permission 
Government protect it, but without revenue from the grass, these people would starve 

Q You have no control over TOUT raw materials practically then, you are absolutely 
dependent upon them , if something happened you could not go into this Santhal countrv , you 
would abso utclv have to stop work ?—A We are not dependent on one distnct, we work on 
that pnnciple 

Q Before embarking on an industry, don't yon think it would be wiser to trv and con- 
trol the raw products upon which your industry depends, to some extent to have' some con- 
trol over them ? —J Unfortunately the industr} was started before any of as here had any- 
thing to do with it We are tr} ing to improve conditions 
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<2* It pmcticxllv poos to pnne (lint India is not suited to this industry ? — A I should 
not say tint. Conditions hero nro difiicnlt but not unpossiblo 

Q Nov\ A\ith rcpartl to tho cosfj don't jou think it is possible that tlicso, countries from 
which cheaper paper is imporlctl can make it much cheaper than you think it can be made? 

Presttieri — A How can ho say that it can he made much cheaper than it can bo made? 

He says it is possible, but nofcprohahle 

{intnas) "We are fairly closely instructed, and wo keep onrsoh es verj much in touch 
with anything: new in the ivipor*mnkinp industrr ‘^’’o have correspendonts in different iiarfs 
of the world who loop ns advised of the aery newest things for paper-making 

<2 But you are not using tho newest things, and Jfr Bryce has said that ho has worked 
1 k months in’Scandmavia Ho can tell us something about the cost (Mr JBrrce) — A No, I 
am afraid I cannot 

.Vr A C/:oiinfC‘ii — Q. Besides this sabo grass which jou are using at the present timcj 
you have been expenmonting, I understand, with bamboos ? — A Yes 

(2 Is tbero a fair prospect of bamlioo pulp becoming ultimately a big source of supply 
for paper mills?' — A it is impossible to say witboiit a considerable deal more experiment. 

<2 I suppoco that if bamboos nro used, pulp factories will liavc to be established What 
percentage of pulp do you get from your bamboos, from the experiments you Lave made? — A 
On our expenraents tho results were between 38 to 42 per cent of fibre unbleached. 

Q Does this bamboo pulp require more chemicals for bleaching than sale grass ? — A 
Itisn''vor} difficult fibre to work, so far os wc have discox ered Wo don't pretend to have 
had the last word in it at all 

<2 Yon stated that one of vour sources of supply is rags Is the business in rag 
collection properly organised in India ? — A It is ver^ closely organised indeed 

President — Q, What is the difTcrcnco between your mill and tho mill at Lucknow, 
which has ahvaxs paid dixidcnds, what difference is there in the circumstances which make it 
possible for them to pay a steady dividend? — A I think its position is xery much more 
favourable 

Q Why, because they have to import chemicals? — A. Very little comparatiTely 
They use sujji to some extent, and they make a great deal of hndami paper which is not 
bleached 

f2 Dothc.x import any foreign raw materials? — A Very little, fo^ Government use 

only They are close hx the grass distnct of course 

Q So they have some advantage over you except that you are mabng a superior class of 
paper? — A 1 don't think they haxe to make the same grades They make hadami and 
brovm paper, and their market is at their door 

<2 That IS a small market comparatively ? — A They Lave only a small quantity of 

paper 

<2 Then on a small scale you think their conditions aro x ery suitable ? — A Yes, because 
they have only 3,000 tons of paper to dispose of in a year They can dispose of it in their 
market They get their raw materials close by, their labour is cheaper than it is in districts 
surrounded hj Jute mills , they haxe no competition, they don't meet home competition 

(2 Is it fair to assume that small mills dotted about the country would be better than 
one large mill or two large mills ? — A I cannot ansxver that There is no doubt that if 
paper could be sold at a fair rate, without cut compelition from outside, that there is room 
for several mills of the same sort 

Q That bnngs US to Mr Cbntterton's question, would it still he possible to establish 
pulping mills in several localities with the view of i^ucing the cost of raw' materials ? — A 
The dilficulty is that too small o^mill would not pay 

Q. Would you establish a pulp mill m Sahehgunge ? — A No, you could not collect 
suflBcient raw material to feed the mill, and there is also the question of water The Ganges 
changes its course so frequently at Sahehgunge, and then your coal is dearer to go there than 
to Calcutta 

Q Does that apply equally to bamboos , could you have your pulp scattered about in 
jungles ? — A It might be possible 

Hon’ble Patidtt il M Malaviya — Q In considering the question of how the Lucknow 
Paper Mills are able to pay better dividends, you Lave also to consider the stafi that they 
employ So far as I know they have only one Enropean on the staff ? — A {Mr A Chatier- 
ion ) Three Europeans 

Son’lle Pandit M M Malavij/a — Q Secondly, if you can find out whether any of 
these Governments, the manufactures of which compete with our manufactures, are really subsi- 
dising their paper industry, it will help us You xviU find much information in the Consnlar 
Report No 73 on the paper industry of the world in the office of the American Consnl I am 
advised that paper mannfactnre is not subsidised. I wash yon to look into it, and if you can 
send informafaon on this subject to the President, that xvill help ns We are of opinion that 
the raw materials of the country should be nlilised It is not merely a question of whether 
we can or cannot produce paper as cheap as any other country Ex en if we do not, we must 
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Ldp ooi industnes to grow "VT e have to put the real facts of the sitnahon before the Govern- 
ment, to show what is necessary to help our industries to grow , and i£ von will send ns any 
information bearing on the subjeut, I shall be grateful ' — A (ICo answer ) 

Dr £ Sojihnton — Q Have yon any objection to telling ns what your output is ’ — A 
About 19,000 tons per annum 

Q How much of that is bleached ^ — A About fifteen to sixteen thousand tons per 
annum 


WrrsEss Xo 101 

ilfr J21 IT Ccrr. Miu H W Cabe, representmg ilettrs Balner, Zai:ne &, Co, dfcnuoirp Agents, Beigal 

j Paper l£tU Conjiany, Ltd , Calcutta 

\ Oeai. EnnESCE, 4th Decxicber 1916 For Wbtttes Evidevce, n-fe pages 140— 141 of 

Tol n of the Mmntes of Evidence 


Dr E SopJ.\nto- — Q In connection with yonr paper industry, you give the figures 
for the consumption of coal in tons, not in rupees Could you give us the corresponding 
value in rupees ’ — A ITe use slack coal I might say a lakh and a half rupees 

Q Putting the cost of all these items together would that represent the total cost per 
annum? — A There are seveial things that are not included For instance, all the money 
we spend on the importation of chemicals is not included in this statement 

Q TVhat percentage of your total cost is due to impirted chemicals ? Could you give 
it roughly ? — A They would come to lakhs That is about 15 per cent 

Q If vou nnmher the items, I beheve 1 and 8 make the total cost of the raw material 
apart from freight Is that so ^ — A The total cost of grass only, and then of course there 
are the contractors’ profits 

Q That Is not inclnded t—-A No 

Q Do you cut the grass yourself f — A By contract "We take up leases and onr 
contractors cut it 

Q You give the railway freight on raw and finished products Does that represent the 
total freight charges of all sorts ? — A That pracbcallv is our railway bill paid by ns, but 
does not mclude fieight on the paper which is paid by buyers, amounting to about 1 lakh 

Q The duty on imports is of conrse on chemicals ? — A Yes 

Q "Why do yon separate rosin ’ — A Because we used to buy that from home Now 
we get it from Debra Dnn 

Q Yonr mills are situated on the edge of coal field ? — A Yes, in Baneegnnj 

Q So you are m a particularly fiivonrable position ’ — A Yes 

Q Do yon bleach? — A Yes, 

Q In the 2 J lakhs do yon mclude bleachmg powder ’ — A Yes 

Q YTonld you roughly separate the bleaching powder and the caustic? — A I should 
say that the figure is 3 lakhs and not 2}, but of that caustic might be taken’at 1,30 000 on a 
pre-war basis 

Q And bleach ? — A At | lakh 

<2 HTiat proportion of yonr output do vou bleach ? — A. Out of 6,600 tons we bleach 

6,000 

Q Practically the whole ? — A Yes 

Q Yon say the bleach cost i lakh and the caustic 1,30,000 Can vou sav how mnoh 
would be the cost for a similar output in the Umted Kmgdora ? Of conrse before the war 
— A I could not, because it all depends on the qnabty of the paper Provided the home 
miU was makmg the same qnaUtv of paper, we use j<raoticallv the same amount of bleach 

Q "What would be the cost ? — A The same except for the difference m freight There 
IS also the detenoration of bleach m this country 

Q TThat do you put that at ? — A Deterioration vanes very much Ton mio-ht put 
it at 15 to 20 per cent * “ 

Q Independently of the season ’ — A On an average throughout the vear 

Q How much does the freight come to on these chemicals ?—A You mean ocean 
freight 

Q All shipping charges ’ — A I am afraid I could not answer 

Q Can yon give an instance of the pnee of bleach m England and the correspondine 
pnee at the same time m India at your mill ? - J lam afraid i ou will have to allow me time 
to refer to that pomt. Pnees are extremely vanahle 

Q Will you kindly send m the figures ? — A Yes 

<2 You see the pomt is to find out how far the indnstrv is handicapped hv the chemicals 
not being produced m Indix You do not include establishment charges at all Can von 
give ns any figures for that? — A You mean native wages at Eaneegnnj ' ^ 
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Q I mean establishment charges, the charges of management ? — J I am afraid I shall 

have to work that out 

Q Will you send it in We should like you to make your table complete giving every 
item separately and the cost rn rnpess, so that we may note the percentage of each item to the 
total expenditure ? — A I sliall do so 

Q The Items that we shall want are raw materials, foreign and conntry_ labour, chemi- 
cals, foreign and country* coal, freight, import duty, mil] staff, and the other charges such as 
income tax and so forth 

IFttness subsequently sent the follomny statement 


On Pre-War Basis. 


Cost of imported ohemioala . 

12t per cent pf total cost 

„ „ indigenous chemicals 

4 „ J, 

„ „ local material, etc . . . 


„ „ imported material, etc . 

• 18 ,, ,, 

,, „ coal . « t * 

• • « • ^ 

„ j, railway freight 

* If tt 

„ „ import duty 

• • • ^ 3f 1) 

„ „ mill staff (technical) 

* ^ 6 f S w s 

.. » j, wages (Indian) 

8 ,, J, 

Miscellaneous charges 

• *16 
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Bleach — The cost of bleach in June 1914 was Bs 6-5-3 per cwt at the Mill and £ 5-3-0 
per ton fob London. 

Q How many Europeans do you employ? — A IJ 

Q Do you want chemicals separately ? The point is we want to know what chemicals 
could be made in the country for the benefit of the industry hat raw materials do you use 
Do you use rags ? — A. Chiefly grass and waste paper We use about 20,000 maunds of 
grass, 2,000 maunds of rags, about 2,500 maunds of jute and 1,500 maunds of hemp monthly 

Q I suppose you made no eipenmentson wood pulp ? — A No We have not made any 

Q Have you worked up the system of boihng grass yourself or have yon been dependent 
on other firms ? — A We worked it out ourselves more or less "We have always depended 
more or less on the home mills for information 

Q Have you had any assistance from the Forest Department ? — A No We have 
never asked for it- So far as I am concerned, I do not think they could assist us in tTns 
particular 

Q With reference to the collectioa of grass With regard to that we get all 

assistance from the Forest Department 

Q Do you buy the grass from Government lands or prii ate owners ? — A Partly 
Government land and partlj Native States, chiefly Government 

Q Do you consider that your mills are in the best possible location for paper nulls ? — A 
I went home last year, and I found that our null compart very well with those at home 

Q With regard to the raw materials, disposal of manufactured products, etc , do you 
consider that the situation IS better than Calcutta ? — A We went there for water and coal 
which are two essentials, and we are fairly near our chief grass field But we are badly 
placed for chemicals We have a railway freight upon everything 

Q You have a good water supply ? — A Yes 

Q Have you had the support you wish from the Government of India m the matter of 
purchasmg paper ? — As we mentioned in our written evidence there is the contmned 
fear of the contract gomg home We are always a bit chary of developing, becanse an mflnx 
of paper in the market caused by Government importing fhe-r supplies, would leave ns without 
buyers at a remnneratiie puce I should add that we have no fear of compehtion from 
imported supplies made from similar quality of raw material, but only from papers manufac- 
tured from inferior matenals not obtamahle in India 

Q The 12 Europeans that yon have, do they constitute the techmcal staff ’ — A Yes, 
includmg engineers 

Q How many chemists? — A One chemist 

Q Where does he come from ^ — A He was trained, so far as paper-mafcmg is con- 

cerned, at a Lancashire mill I cannot tell yon where he was educated 

Q He has been through paper nulls ? — A Yes 

Q Have yon employed any Indians on the technical staff ? — A No 

Q. Yon never even tned ? — A We have never tried 

A 

/ A 
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Q Have you ever thouglit of having Indian apiirenticcB ? — J We haio one as a 
matter of fact from Assam We have taken him at the request of the Assam Government 

Q Is he bound to you ? — A He is bound to us for two years 

Q, How long has he been with you ? — A About a 3 ear aud 9 months 

Q Has he been satisfactory BO far ? — A In a ivay I mean for a native he has done 
fairly well 

Q Would you employ him ? — A I would not employ him 

Q Is he going back to Assam ? — A That I cannot say 

Q Are you likely to try others ? — A Ho 

Q You do not feel molined to work a regular system of training your own Indian 
supervisors ? — A I should rather not attempt it 

Q Have you had many definite chemical pioblems in the nature of research which you 
have had to tackle ? — A We have never had anything out of the wa}’- beyond the usual 
paper-making problems 

Q You have never felt the need of superior chemical knowledge ? — A No 

Son’ble Sit R N Moolerjee — Q You say that your capital is Rs 21,G0j000 How do 
you account for such a largo capital It is nearly three times as the Titaghur hlills — 
A Ihat IS not our capital That is our total expenditure 

Q What IS your present capital ? — A 4 lakhs of ordinari and 2 lakhs preference 

Q On what capital do you give dividends ? — A 4 lakhs of ordinar}' shares and 2 lakhs 

of preference shares 

Q How much debenture ? — A 5 lakhs 

Dr B Hoplimon — Q Y^ou speak of 5 lakhs of debentures How ire these hold ? — 
A — They are held pretty widely They do not change hands \ery much They are 6 per 
cent debentures 

Q, You have never experienced any difiiculty in regard to capital ? — A Not till now, 

but paper shares have not been popular for many years 

Q What dividends are you. paying ? — A For the last two years we have paid 8 per 
cent Before that we were paying only 6 pei cent 

Son’hle Pandtt If M Malamya — Q Y^ou said that there are 12 Europeans one of 
whom 18 a chemist and another an engineer — A Three are engineers 

Q One 18 a chemist and three are engmeers What are the duties of the other eight ? — 
A They are practical paper-makers 

Q Corresponding to what you call the foreman ? —A The foreman and the machme- 
tnan / 
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Witness No 102 


Hon'ble Babo Bhupexdua Nath Basu, Attorney-at-Laxo, Calcutta. 

Extract from Oeal Evidence, dated 4th December 1916, vtde page 153 of Vol 

Minutes of Evidence 

* * ^ * ;*: 


II of the 


Speaking about the Association for the advancement of technical and scientific education 
of Indians he said — 


This Association about which I was asked, are attempting more to strike the imagination 
by the laige number of send outs than by sending a very small number of men for whom 
they could adequately provide a suitable coarse of training, which would be much more 
beneficial 

* ♦ * # * 
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Witness No 105 

Mr W T Geice, C I E , ITessrs Smith, Stanutreet ^ Co , Chemists, Calcutta 

Extract from Orae Evidence, dated 5th December, 1916, vide page 161 of Vol II of the 

M mutes of Evidence 

^ * 


^ ^ ^ You say that you have some confidential information about certain 

new industries for India Are there any othei industries in addition to starch ?—A There 
*^®j^*“®j^“Seine industry, and also the artificial manure trade At present India is importing 

Q As you know Calcutta used to export large quantities of tea waste These went to 
^ertnanv before the war Now they are diverted to a certain extent to the IJmted Kin?- 
dom ? — A Most of it to America y. 


Q Would the making of caffeine mean considerahle research ? — A We all know the 
laboratory process as to how to isolate the caffeine But to make it as a manufactunne 
process one would ha\ e to spend a considerable sum of money on experimental plant, etc ^ 
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Q Supposing a man takes it up and there is a fair chance, what would you propose ? — A 
Pirst of all Government should help him with expert knowledge if available The drug is 
wanted in India by the Medical department and what lemams could be shipped home. 


Witness No 112 

Mr W. H. Everett, Oj^iciahii$ Superintendent of Industries, and Inspector of Technical Mr W S 

and Industrial Institnftons, Bengal Eventu 

Extract from Written Evidence — Vide pages 197 — 204 of Volume II of 

the Minutes of Evidence 

• • * * 

Q 16 When professor at Sibpur College, I earned out many tests of Indian timbers, Teohmcal aid 
and also commercial tests of iron, steel, cement, bricks, stones, etc An endeavour was made 
to enlarge the scope of this work, which was much appreciated by engineering firms and 
others concerned , but proposals had been independently made by the Railway Board for 
appomting ah Inspector of Iiocal Manufactures in Calcutta, with a testing house oontaming 
an equipment of testmg machines and appliances, and no development of testing-work 
at Sibpur was therefore dllowed Some commercial testmg work is, however, still done there 
occasionally. 

Besides the above, I occasionally undertook tests of power plant, and other professional 
work for commercial firms 

Q 17 OflScers in the Education Department should be given every encouragement to 
undertake a reasonable amount of outside professional work In such oases I^usuallv 
expenenoed considerable delay in obtaining Government sanction, which moreoi er had to be 
apphed for in each separate case ' The fee also had to be stated, in compbance with the Civ^l 
Service Regulations I fail to see why educational officers should not be given the same 
freedom in respect to time and fees as medical officers, as regards private practice It is 
obviously in the interests of his students that a professor should do what he can to keep in 
touch with commercial work in his special line 

Q 56 There IS no organisation in Bengal for the development of industries Govern- Official organisation 
ment created in 1909 a post of ” Supenntendent of Industries and Inspector of Technical 
and Indnstrial Institutions/’ and Dr Denning was appomted to this post direct from England 
early in 1910 He was invalided home m September 1911, and I have acted m the post since 
November 1911 Dr Dennmg's view was that the first step necessary was to estabhsh a 
large technical mstitute in Calcutta, which should be under his direction and whose staff 
should be available for teaching, inspecting, and assisting in the starting of new industnes 
when advisable This was not the first lime that the opening of such an mstitute m Calcutta 
had been proposed, but I need not go into previous histoiy Government appointed a 
fepresentative Committee m 1912 to consider the question, and this Committee was almost 
unammously in favour of the proposal Their report was considered in detail hy Mr ET 
Nathan, ICS, Mr, Kuchler, Director of Pubhc Instruction, and myself, in consultation with 
many businessmen and others, and our final report with full recommendations was issued in 
1918, The question of starting an industrial institute at Dacca was also dealt with The 
whole question has smce then been under the consideration of the present Director of Pablio 
Instruction, who has been heavily loaded with his many duties, and who presumably has 
regarded the matter as one of no immediate urgency m view of the curtailment of all expendi- 
ture owing to the war In the meantime, I have been continumg as before the duties of 
Assistant Director of Pubhc Instruction for Technical Education, and Inspector of Techmcal 
and Industnal Schools I have also attended to enqmnes on~mdustnal questions which have 
reached me from tune to time on various matters, such as pleated straw, gold leaf, jute-miU 
bobbins, the capacity of Bengal firms to supply certam engmeenng stores, etc 

Our recommendations are given in the 1913 report, see particularly pagqs 20, 21, 4S, 

44 Without deahng with these recommendations, which still await orders. Government 
have recently asked for the appomtment of a Director of Industries, under the Revenue 
Department, hut the question of the orgamsation of his work has hardly been touched on 
There is, I think, ample room for such an officer, who would deal with the business side of 
proposals for the development of industries as disfangnished from the technical questions 
involved, on which he would naturally seek the co-operation of the head of the techmcal 
institute, if this is established 

Q 111 I would suggest for consideration the manufacture of straw hats I received General 
enqmnes some months ago from a firm at jLnton, Bedfordshire (a centre for this industry), 
for sample and pnces of plaited " straw ” made from pahn leaves, and I ascertamed that 
snpphes of the plaits can be obtained from the Diamond Harbour distnct The plaited 
samples looked very promising, hut an expert’s opinion would he necessa:^ There may, of 
course, be other smtahle raw matenals in India, in the form of straw or leaves, as to which 
the Botanical and Porest Departments might advise if the suggestion were to he taken up 
Por example, the expensive Panama hats are made from the leaves of the screw pme, which 
grows in some parts of India 
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Extract from Oeat Etide^ce, dated 6tE December 191G 

^ 

Eon’lJe Tandit 3f 3f 3Ii;?flrija— Q Yon -speak o£ the possibaitj of developing the 
manufachiTe of Etra'W ha^s Whr do von ^ant to keep this information confidential'' — 
J It is onlv thrown out as a snggeftion * I have not gone into it from a responsible point of 


■WlT^TESS Hi 

Jfr ^ JEo'^'srrf 2 HooGErvEEF, Princtfsl, Goternmeni JTeann^ Imitlu'e, Stramfore, Btngal. 

Extract from Oeae 'EnDZhcz, dated 6tb December, 1916 — E tde page 219 of Y olnme 11 of 

the ifinntes of Evidence 
* # * ♦ 
ifr A. Chuticrto} — Q I understand that you are one of the gentlemen who were award- 
ed a Govemmeiit of India scholarship, and it would inte’cst the Commisaon to hear your 
opinion regarding the nature of the training you were thus able to obtain, and geneialH the 
results of your olServation? — A. Yes, I was selected by the Bombay Government for one of 
the State scholarships to study textile manufacture at Manchester I accepted the State 
scholarship to enable me to enhance my knowledge of the subject whmh I had gained at the 
Yictoria Jubilee Teehnical Institute and later in the local mills of Bombay and Ahmedahad. 
In this connection, I may state that the knowledge the student obtains at the 3Ianchester 
School of Technology is chiefly theorebcak opportunities are given to students of increas- 
ing their practical expenence, as the Lancashire Mills are not anxiousto admit foreigners. 
These were the conditzons when I went to Manchester with the first batch of Indian 
students, but since then crrcumstancrs might faaTe changtd which I am not aware of. Under 
the circumstances, I consider it practically useless for Indian students to study at Manchester, 
rf opportnnities cannot le aEorded them of wo-king m the mills, during the period of the r 
stay at Manchester. In my case it was rather diEercnt, raasmnch as I had received a technical 
trairdog as well as I had mlU and commercial experience befo-e I went to Jlanchester, and 
, hence the insTmotion I reedved at Manchester was very us dal to me. 

Q. M hat are your previous ex|«*iences ’ — A. 1 rrzs emplovedin the Bombay mills fer 
several years and I gamed a knowledge of commercial work daring the seven years I was 
employed by Jlesrs Greaves, Cotton & Co., as a commercial traveller 

Q Wzs the two years^ instruction m ilauehes‘er of grra^ benefit to yon^ — A. Yes It 
assist^ me considerably m completing my studies in textile mannfectnre- 

Q Did it remove your diEcnlties ' — A. Yes, as far as theory went One does nof get 
very much of^practical knowledge at the school 

Q From the papers it appears that nearly £ 400 were spent Do you think that the 
mon^ was wdl spent ? "SVculd you have spent it yourself — A. I think so 

Q Yon spent six months at Messrs Hattersley and Sons Did you have any diSicultr 
in gettmE' mto their machine shops' — A. There was some diSculty in getting in as it is 
not easy lor foiwgcers to get admissions mto the mills or factories there But I had the help 
of my firm and th^ assisted me 

<2 Do you know about the other men who went to England simultaneously ’ About 
3Ir. Futtackf — A. I do not know very much about the other men. 3Ir Puttack was 
weaving master in Pulgaum. On his retum from England he was appointed ilanager of the 
Bengal Laimi Cotton Slills He was not a textile student, but took up dveing as his 
subject 

* ♦ • ee- 


lYirviss No 117 

2fr A. P '— ^ Poi^ov representirg — 

(I) 2lutTS KVlzrn ^ Co^ India General Xatiga*ion a-^d ScsTway Co , 

(59 , ZLc'redl ^ Co^ Agez^t, Piter Sinn yatigalton Co , Ltd 

(5) „ Ardrev: Tide ^ Co^ 2Iancctrg Agerft, Bergal Attar. SteartJiip Co~t Ltd 

Extract from YrEErrmr Evidescz , — Tide page 265 of YoL II of the Mmutes of Evidence. 

* * 4: * 

Laircti frer tie PTOC'fdir<-f of tfe rectirg eftU htcrdi^g fTcierwayt ConrtVee.leld or, 

16tl Le'erler 1914. 

On tn-r 3rd JnV, 1912, tie Stsxdmg fTafeiwayE Ccmmitfee adviScd Ueverrment to 
appoint a sut-ccmmi-tee to consider the^cuesbin of the proposed formation of a TVaterwavs 
-p s^^h-commut^ was appemted, and the resclm of its dehoerations were rlac-M tefmc 
tee S.anding YTaierwaje Committee meewEg ox the 16rh December, 19 U The snh-com- 
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mitteo wcro in f^l^our of a Wntonvays Trust bein" formed, if and when the Grand Trunk 
Can'll and inland harbour schemoB ivero sanctioned " The official members of the Standing 
'\V'ntonva}6 were generally in faionr of the Public TVorks Department carrying out the work 
first before banding it oior to the Trust, or that the Pnblic Works Depaitment should control 
the Trust who carried it out'' {vide minulcs) In a letter, dated 2Sth December, 1914-, the ^ 
non-official members set forth the imjiortauco of forming the ^J’rust at once so that a permanent 
body of waterwa}s engineers could bo secured as early ns possible for the general improvement 
and maintenance of the a aterways ns M ell as to carry out under Goiernment supervision the 
Grand Trunk Canal and inland harbour schemes and thus secure for it from the commencement 
all the advantages of a permanent whole-time staff Owing to the frequent changes m the 
Government’s |icr^onnel it is absolutely imi>ossiblo for its officers properly to control the 
waterways and develop the terminal facilities 


WlTXESS No 123 

Mn P S Finlow, B So ^ PIC , Got crnmcnl Fibre Expert, Bengal Mr R S Ftnlow 

Extract from WniTnsv Evidfnce — Fide p'lge 315 of Vol II of the Minutes of Evidence 

Jf: + ♦ • 

(2B) Artifieiob retting . — The high prices of jute in recent years have, of course, stimu- 
lated the efforts in the direction of artificial extraction and, apart from what may be happen- 
ing abroad, there is at present in India one big enterprise in jnte cultivation on a large scale, 
which must depend for its success on an artificial process of extraction I have had a good 
deal to do with the exponmcntal \\ otk in connection with the elaboration of this process, and 
as far as I can sec, there are reasonable grounds for belieiing that it will be an economic * 
success. Such an eient might give conciderable help to the production of jute ontside India, 
but it would also on the other hand render it an easy possibilitj in irngated tracts, such as 
the Pnnjab colonics nnore, at present, lack of retting facilities Ls at least as powerful a bar as 
difficulties in regard to labour Artificial retting would thus ultimately contnbnte towards 
preserving the monopoly of jute for India, if not for Bengal alone Even in Bengal the 
adoption on co-operative lines, of artificial extraction of jute, apart from its sanitary effect, 
would relieve the cultivator of the labour of retting and stnpping, and would thereby enable 
him to grow a maMmum of jute without, as appears to be the case at present, taking up so 
much of his time ns to curtail his production of food crops 


WiTXESs No 129 

Mb P L P.o\, Additional Legal Jtememhrancer, High Court, Calcutta, Mr P L Bug 

Oral EvIDE^cE, 11 th December 191G For Writtex Evidence vide page 353 of Vol II of 

the ^Iinntes of Evidence 

President- — Q We have had brought before us frequently the complaint that those who 
have money among the Indians do not invest their money in indnslnes, because there are 
many other attractions in the form of money lending — A That is, in my judgment, one of 
the reasons 

Q That is to say, they get not only high interest, but they have frequent opportumties 
of seeing their money and verifying its existence ? — A Yes 

Q But if they put their money into industnes, there is no immediate prospect of a suffi- 
cient return, and the money is tied up in bricks and mortar and plant ? — A 1 thmk the mam 
reason is that they get better interest 

Q We hare been told that this freedom %ith which money can be lent to anybodjr 
results veiy often m hardship to those to whom money is lent ? — A Undoubtedly 

Q Do you think it would be practicable or fair if there were any such thing as legisla- 
tion to limit the amount of interest that might be charged on money lent m this way ?— 

A Yes 

Q You think that would be fair and practicable ? — A Yes In the Santhal Parganas i* 
depends upon the Magistrate or the Deputy Commissioner in charge as to what mt^st h® 
allows, and the people there are protected m this way 

Q What would be considered a fair percentage? That would vary according to the 
money market ? Is there any formula that you can suggest which would fix a resonable 
maximum — so much above the Presidency Bank rate or the average earnings on Government 
paper? — A I would limit the rate of mterest to depend upon the security If it was a bond 
on landed property, I would certainly hmit it to eight per cent and without seennty nothing 
more than twelve per cent 

Q Eight to twelve may be taken according to crrcumstances ? — A Yes It is only a 
matter of degree In Calcutta money may be lent out at seven per cent on mortgages 

Q Or would you say, instead of eight per cent fixed, three per cept above the average 
pammgs on Government pajier ? — A Yes, 
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Q If we then adopted Government paper as onr standard^ and limited the maximum to 
three above the income from Government paper, that would be fair ? A Yes 

Q That would be for land For other things a higher rate of interest mav be reason- 
able? — A^ Lending monev to tenants or a body of tenants without anv further secunti 
perhaps twelve per cent, unless there are industrial banks by which interest can be reduced 
rgerard to which I have decided opinions Yn indnstnal bank wall create a revolution for 
the better as regard this thmg Co-operative societies will create a revolubon in time, and I 
think we ought to support them for all we know 

Q Co-operative secieties can do what they wish to do consistent with the mles govern- 
ing co-operative societies ? — A Yes 

Q They are already provided with roles ? — A Yes 

Q. TYould there be any danger of such a law being defeated by people from the Xalive 
States or from ontside altogether ? — A In what respect ? 

§ Conld YOU make them subject to this general law ? — A Yes 

Q Yon are speaking especially with regard to Bengal conditions ’ — A, Yes, on] v with 
regard to Bengal conditions 

Mr C E lo,c — Q At what rate is interest usually paid on loans on landed security in 
Bengal ? — A In Calcutta I do not think they will pay more than sii or seven per cent, bnt 
in Bengal I have known as much as 24- per cent 

Q On dear seennty ’ — A Yes 

Q That means takins advantage of the man being hard np ’ — A Yes 

Eon’lle Sir E X MooJ tr/’e — Q Only in exceptional cases ? — A It is not excepfaonal , 
it IS more common than is usually supposed 

Ifr C E Low — <2 Prasumahly if we attempted to restnet such invest-nents bv putting 
such a tax on them, if it would simply hit the unfortunate landholder, that would be worse 
than useless ? — A Yes 

Q If limitation were imposed, would not the lender adopt some devices, such as makmg 
the recipient admit a larger sum of monev than he would actnallv have received ' — A I should 
give powers to the judges to decide It is an expedient that is resorted to even now I know 
of instances of mon y Jient on mofnssil properties irhcre the lender insists upon a certain 
amount being paid as commission — ^he savs to servants, but it is generally meant for him- 
self 

Q, "Would not that mvolve a great addition and comphcation in the existing procedure 
of smts ? — A In tune, I thmk, if there was that provision the lender would be more careful 
He would know there is nek of being found out 

Q It Will have a^ good moral effect ? — A Yes YTe cannot expect to have a nullenmum 
in these cases. In England the people who go to the pawn brokers' shops pay onlv a certain 
rate of interest Here, it is astonishing, bnt it is nevertheless tme, that people who lend money 
on gold ornaments which is the best security get 2 1 pier cent In Calcutta there are manv 
money lenders who lend money on gold ornaments at a very exorbitant rate of interest. 

Q ifv small expenence of the Bnhsh pawn broker leads me to believe that he makes it 
np in the long mn in the following way He does not advance as a rule anytning like the 
value of the article except m certain cases, and there are a veiy large number of unredeemed 
pledges on which the original pledger never calls for any accounts and lets it go ? — J Ther 
have to pubhi^h a sort of gazette That is qmte tme " 

Q Do you think that the unwilhngne>-s of 'he jieople of Bengal to put their monev into 
mdnstnal enterprises is part and parcel also of the same tendency which they have had, at any 
rate fill recently, not to engage m mdustnes themselves, which several of the witnesses who 
appieared before us have ascribed verv laigelv to the form of education at present given in' 
Bengal ? — A The edneabon that they get in Bengal ^ 

Q Yes That is to say, they are not indnstnallv minded, very largely owmg to the 
form of education which has been hitherlo prevaihng, and being not mdnsttially minded, thev 
neither engage in mdustrres nor are thev dispo ed to invest in indnstnes? — A. I do not t hinl- 
I have considered the matter snfficientlr, bnt judging from mv own case, I am a umveisity 
man and I had no indnstnal education, bnt I hare always detested the idea of lending out 
money on interest, and I have invested all my mon^y m industrial concerns My nmversitv 
was Cambridge W itb regard to the other question, I cannot give a considered opimoru I 
cannot say at all what the effect of education here is 

Son’lJe Pandtt 21 2r ZTalaxnia — Q Is it not rather a dangerous thing to tampier with 
the usury rules prevadmg in a country ? — A I think not, 

Q Don’t you think that before yon lay down bv legislation a definite hard-and-fast rule 
yon would require to make sufficient provision for capital being available to the pieople who 
want it ’ — A I am not m svmpathv at all with money-lenders 

Q If there is a thing like money-lending, there must be monev-leuders ’ A There is 

8 difierence between money-lendmg and monev-lenders m this way, that if tou give rhe 
money-lender a whip in hand over the debtors it is a gross shame 
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Q. That IS another thjug — J That is the issue I sa^, if in an advanced country like 
England, thev can have legislation with regard to protecting the debtor against the money- 
lender, it ought to apply with greater force to a country like this 

<3 I am quite as much as you arc perhaps, in faroar of legislation. I understand you 
suggest a definite limit to be fixed ? — A. Yes 

Q Three per cent above the Go\ eminent pajier rate in the case land ’ — A. It ought 

to be enough for anybodi 

Q And twelve per cent in the ca«:e of tenants You recommend that these limits should 
be fixed ? — A Yes 

Q You can conceiie of ca^es where there may be no co-operative hank, no modem bank, 
but onh the village sbroff or money-lender whom ion detest, and perhaps to a certain extent 
rightly, and suppose the mau who needs money cannot get money except, on a rate of mterest 
higher tlian twelve per cent, u ould ) on rather that his business should suffer than that he 
should cay at the higher rate ? — A "What is the point ’ 

Q I want to know whether m such a case legislation which would fix a defamte limit, 
would not be injurious to the interest of those whom you want to protect ’ — A I think not 
If the man knew that he would have to lend his money, and he knew that he would not get 
2-1 per cent, ho would he verj glad to take twelve per cent, 

Q. Suppose he finds it more advantageous to imest it elsewhere with a better return ? — 
A If it IS the limit of interest, he could not lend it for more than tuelve per cent 

Q But he might invest it in business ’ — A He could not get twelve per cent 

Q Do yon knou what Tatars works are paying ? — A I think be would be vey^ unse to 
invest- m it 

Q. Then the man who sfands lo need of monev will he left without the money help that 
he wants ’ — A He will get it It is my opinion that he will get it 

Q You think that by legislating yon will compel a mau to lend at a rate of interest at 
wbicb the State lays down money should be lent ’ — A I think so 

Q You are aware that what has been recommended so far, von know more about law 
thau I do, has been that there should be an amendment of section 74 of the Contract Act 
giving the court discretion to decide, after going through the particular circumstances of each 
case, whether the interest claimed is reasonahle'ornot ? — A I am awaie of that 

Q Don’t } on think that it is the utmost that is needed and that is desuaihle ? — A Ko 

<? Yon think it should be more ’ — A Fixing down limits 

Frestdini — Q In the case of the appheabon of section T4 of the Contract Act yon 
mil have to bring a suit first ? — A Yes 

Q, The cases you have in mind are the large number of people who could not afford to 
bring suits m any case, and those are the people whom you really want to protect ? — A Yes 

Q Eon’ble Fandtt 21 21. — A Besides yourself, Dr Rash Behan Chose, and 

Dr Nil Ratan Sircar are Calcutta University men ’ — A Yes 

Q They also invest money in business enterpnseto some extent ’ — A I do not know at 
all 1 cannot say about their private dealings 

Q 'i nnderetand that Dr Rash Behari Ghose has invested money m match factory, an^ 
Dr Sircar has a tannery ? — A I do not know 

Q You say there are three causes which explain the feilure of the joint stock enterprises 
in Bengal The first is, the facilities that exist for lendmg out monev at high rates of interest 
on tolerably good seenrities So far as thisi? concerned, do you propose that the facilities for 
lending money at high rat^ of interest should be interfered with or removed in order that 
money may be invested in industrial enterprises ?—A I do not say so I do not propose that 

Q Then your suggestion relating to the limitation of rates of interest is confined to giving 
the necessaiy protection to poor people ? — A Yes 

Q Your second reason IS the want of proper training and commercial education TThat 
suggestions have you to make for the proper fraimng and commercial education of our voung 
men ^ — A What I mean by that is that I should not put a foot-baller in charge of a hank 
"We want men trained in banking to take charge of the hanking business 

<2 The roan who is trained as a hanker may have developed a taste for football ? A 

A man may he a good hank manager and he at lie same time a footballer, hut the contrarv 
proposition does not hold good 

Q Have yon any definite recommendation to make ? — A 1 have I should say that our 
young men should, as soon as they arrive at years of discretion, apprentice themselves to the 
■\-anous stages of ocenpations, and fhns get a training in business No man can nse to the fop 
of the tree without having begun at the beginning Oar fault hes in the feet that we rbiuh 
we can do everything 

Q Do yon think there are many firms who would be willing to fafe Indians as appren- 
tices ? — A. 1 do not see why they should not. 

Q Have you got any knowledge that they are wilhng ? — A I think so We have to 
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fight against a dead -weight of prejudice, but we can Overcome it "We should not meielv stc 
■the points of difierence, but we should trv to see points of agreement 

Q. Do yon know of manj Indnn j-oiing- men who are working as apprentices in anv 
of the firms ? — A I cannot recall to my mind manv But I know I have employed some meii 
in some businesses 


Q Beyond that you do not know of other firms where they emplov any young men ? — A 
Messrs Martin and Company have had, and they do in all the firms I do not think thei 
will he sent away from any place if they put their minds to it 

Q Yon say, " In my judgment there is little chance of any purely Indnn joint-stock 
concern succeeding without Government aid and a certain measure of Government control " 
What kind of Government aid would you recommend ? Hare you anv definite sug- 
gestions to help us with ? — A, I do not limit that to merely a subsidy in monev^ but I had in 
my mind at that time the question of smaller industries For instance, one of the crying 
ants IS that we cannot get in India milk, and we haie to pay quite as much as thej ha\t 
to pay in England, and our vegetables are dearer than thcj are in England It is a great 
shame to my mind that in a vast country like this that should be the case, and I think in 
these instances that assistance of Government should be sought and a certain amount of 
subsidy raised, and model farms should be started bv Government and model dairies, if 
necessary, with Government money I think that will be an excellent training for our people, 
and they ought to be in time made o\ er to them - 

Q You do not think that co-operative societies would be able to take up that work ? A 

Go operative societies are more or less under Government control 

Q They are supervised ?—^ I hai e advocated both things, subsidy and Government 
control 

Q But for busm€>ses of this kind— dairy business oi vegetable growino- — ^yoii do not 
propose subsidies ’ — A I do not see why there should not be “ 

Prendent Q — You mean that yon would like to see it_made one of the duties of (he 
mrmicipalities ? — A Yes 

Eon’ble Paiidti M M Malaviya — Q Do anv other industries strike \ou to which 
Government aid may be given ? — A I am not an expert in these things 

Q And what measure of Government control would yon v ish to be exercised in the lase 
of these joint stock concerns ’ — A It will be necessary for Goiemment to appoint an Inspector 
and Auditor ^ 


0, You think that an Inspector going round once or twice a year will do ? — A I think 
' that will have to be localised It is quite impossible for one man havino- his- head office at 
Calcutta to supervise all these things “ 


Q You would have a suitable number of Inspectors ?—^ I should localise them The 
control should rest in somebodj who u odd he a Registrar or somethmo- like that There 
must be one man at the head, and all these local industries sbodd be controlled by him as the 
Sly '^est in the hands of people appointed 

Q What IS the kind of control that you uonld like the head of the department to 
exercise ?—A The same kind of eontiol as the Registrar of Co-operatiie Societies 

^ You do not propose thatthe Inspector, whom yon propose, should haie an\ mder 
powers than the Registrai of Cooperative Societies?-^ That will ne settled by bnsmeS 
men i can only give general ideas 

A Yes tkat there should be Government audit of accounts occasionally ? 


Q Yousaythatmouey a ill be forthcoming if a big industrial bank were to be started 

by Government for the purpose of assisting local enterprise ? A Yes =>Larteu 

Q Wodd yon wish the Government to put forth a scheme and to caU for shares or 
wodd you wash Government to help it merely?—^ I should say that, if the Govemient 
got ogether business men of the city and started a bank under ihL control, I think that 

odd be quite enough There might be a Government officer who might be a duector Tt 
■would be at thfe instance of the Government ^ ouector It 

0, If an officer of the Government deputed for the -purpose were to call together the 
business men of the cih and explain the project to them, do yon think they woulfpSt their 
money into the bank, eieu if the Government did not put any money or dfd „nt n-no i 

interest upon the share bonds ?—J I think so ^ ^ ^ guarantee 

Q M ithout Government putting in any money A Ye' 

Q Without Government guaranteeing any mterert - — A I think so 

Q The mere fact of a Government officer coming forivard to recommenrl ft 
will be sufficients— J I wish it to be very clear It must I,p fU ^ ® 

Government ^ ^ ke at the instance of the 


1 , M suggests or recommends that such an 

should be started —A And there should be Government control 
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Q In wliat form ? — A A Government officinl would bo a diiector There might be a 
Goremmont oflicml np mnnng'er if he knows banking 

(2- Do jou tbmk the pbnroboklors will agree to a Government oflicinl being selected to 
bo the manager and forego the right of electing the manager w bom the}' think to be 
proper? — A The sboreboldcrs have nothing fo do with the manager Shareholders have 
control over the election of director The manager is npjiointed by the directors. » 

Q You would not let the director}, appoint their manager ? — A I would lot directors 
appoint their manager 

Q Yon want that there shonld be some measure of control ? — A Yes 

<2 In regard to cottage industries von recommend the establishment of centml 
depots ’' — A Yes 

Q. Do Ton think tint in addition to this small nseislnncc, some help in the shape ot 
imchmerv on the hire*pnrchn':o svslcm would be of help ? — A It would be moie helpful 

IJou'Uf Sir l\izitJbIioy Cvrnwhhoy • — Q In reply to I^Ir Tjow’s question, jon stated that 
von have invested nil your moaev in industrial cnlerpiibcs ? — A Yes 

Q In what entorjinses ? — A Coal, chemist shops, mil wavs, jute 

<2 As regards the mdnstnnl hank, there is n special Act called the Presidency Banks 
Act, under which the Government put Ihcir nionev in thc'O hanks, and people subscribe then 
money DonT jou think that it would he a snfficmnt safeguard if you had an Act specially 
passed, or would you want Government control ? — A 1 should not say that Government 
should not put moiicj into it, if they dc=ircd 

Fraidcnf — Q In forming an industrial bank would it not bo bettei to have legislation 
specinllji for the jiurpo'^e’ In that case the whole object will become public and will be 
discnsFCtl by the public’ — .A I think that will be desirable 

<2 Instead of having it done hj an executive order of the Govern ment ? — A Yes 

Jlon’llc Sir Fazullhoy Curnrrlhoy — Q I suppose the jute mills in Calcutta have been 
established for a long time? — A Yes 

Q And do vou know whether thcic are anj Indians as managers in the mills ? — A No 

Q, As you say, they liav c easy access to get in as apprentices and go into industries ? — 
A All the capital is English ctpital If I start a thing, I imtunlly want to hav'e some body 
v^hom I like j^fy firm opinion has been ever since I have been here, tliat now and for a long 
time to come, we should start business in co-opcration with the English 1 do not see whj 
«i0 or <10 3 cars hence all onr jute nulls should not be controlled by Indians 

Fr Tj Hop] inton — Q Would v on make it a penal offence to lend money at a higher 
rite ? — A No 

<2 Yon would subject it to fine or rcscissiou of the contract ? — A The line would be his 
not getting interest 

Q Do you consider that, in the case of Government aid to an industry, it will he 
siiflicient to have Government inspection and Government audit and no other control ? — A I 
•jay again that that must be settled in consultation with busmens men as to what is necessary 
and what is not It would he necessary for Government to considei what would give 
confidence to the public If Government wero to subsidise a business, I should think that 
Government should take the advnee of expert men as to the degree of control, and whether 
thej’’ should control it 

Q In regard to cottage industnes, if the Government established central depdts, do jon 
think that thej^ would he self-supporting after the initial ski ges ? — A Not perhaps in the 
initial stages, but afterwards they would he Many thmgs are not known Por instance, 
the Collector of Maldah brought to my notice a man wlio made mango preserve It was 
most excellent, but he could not advertise it, and therefore the business was not prospenng, 
but if there was a central dep6t where such things could be brought m and there could be a 
sufficient measure of advertisement, it would bnng new sources of mcome to people 

3/r C F Low — Q I want to ask you about the Bengal National Bank — A lam 
quite willing This Bank started with a subscribed capital of eight lakhs and a nominal 
capital of 1 6 lakhs When it was first started the swadeshi movement was m the height, we 
w ere called together by the Maharajah of Darbbangi , we had several consnltations with 
regard to it and I told him, that before wo started industries w'e -ought to have a veiy big 
bank with an enormous capital, so that in the event of any particulai investment 
proving wrong the bank would not be m jeopardy I also told the i\Iaharajah that now and 
foi a little time to come, it would be necessarj’’ to put the Bank under English management 
That was conceded at the time, and we went to Mr 'David Y^nle who recommended an Enghsh 
n anager, and this gentleman was engaged and be came out to India and took charge of the 
hank At the first meeting they elected about twenty directors Then 'I said that, as the 
directors should bo men who should take a real inteiest in the bank, if we had such a large 
body of directors, nobodj’’ would come and take interest in the bank I was defeated with 
regard to it I was one of the directors and Mr Chuckerbutly also After the bank was 
started, no director came iihere, and Mr Chuckerbutty and I had to keep all the men in the 
bank till 8 or 9 o’clock late m the night, because we were professional men and could not get 

8 A 
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to the hank hefore 7 o clock This went on for some time, and a secret circular was i«ned 
that the Enslish manager was eatins the p-ofits and he knew nothing about the bank and 
that he should be di^m'-ed, and the ba'nk shonld be a swadeshi bank under Indian manage- 
ment The mapntv of the people who were subscriber^ to this oir..nhr we-e again=^ us^ and 
we thoueht it would be better fcr ns to rcs.gn However, we cons de-ed that before we 
resignedT we should have a fisht for the pncciple c£ having as competent manager roan who 
had been m cha’^e of abauk' had several meetings bnt ultimatelv we were defeated and 
this gentleman was turned out and another man who had never been in a banking offee 
was Tnndp manacer on a sa’arv of Bs oOD a month He was in charge of the bank for ahont 
a year, and within a year oat of a capital of eight lakhs siv lakhs bad ahsointelv gone The 
monev was lent out to the bro*he'-in-law of one of the directors, and a nephew of 
this director was the manager, and the moaei was lent on forged documents and if 
was ahtolutelv lost "When th.s came to light we were taken back into the directorate, 
and I had. to give my services in an hono-ary capacity I did not know ve*y much 
about bankms mvself, but bavins been there ahont one year and four months, I gained 
some eipeuence and I showed the directors that it was possible for a man to steal money 
within the space of one week, hnt after that if the directo's real!" did their wo’-k it a as no 
impossible to find it out and I devi=ed a system of checking accounts by which if they were 
checked week after week the bank c:uld not have lc=t the raon^rv they did That is one of 
the instances of mismanas'ement and cuminal neglect on the part of the direofois and incom- 
pietencv on the pnrt of the manager Bes dts this, the bank appears to have been made a 
happv hunting sronnd for people who wanf.^ to borrow money I do not say that they bad 
no propierty at all, hnt at all events the~e were no mortgages on them properties, and momes 
were lent out to these people on pro-not^ I am not giving names On bare pronofes they 
were all dead accounts 1 do not say that I know very much about banking but I know that 
all hankers cons'der dead accounts to be bad banking bn^ness It must be an account which 
must be running, monev coming in and going out The resnlt was, when I took charge of 
the hank, I found m addition to a number of p^ple hanging about the place, a number of 
accounts which it was imjiossiule to do anvthing with On being wntten to they never 
rephed, and they seemed to take it as an oueace when we asked for the money back, whether 
as interest or pwrtion of the capital lent I am sTry to sav (hat I made myself most unpopu- 
lar in making myself rather persistent in mv demands .\s far as my nnderstandmg went, 
I tried my test This is the wav in which this thing faded, but if we had jus*^ enough sense 
to start lie business under Engbsh management, I think m my opinion, by this time that 
hank would have been m a verv fiourishing state 

Q The hank was started very largely with the idiro of financing industries '—A 

Yes 

Q. Did it finance any mdnstnes ’ — A Tue industries that we*e financed were of 
this description One was, to bay a silk busiress having a shop somewhere m Barabazar 
which ended in a loss of Es 30,000 to the bank, and another was, advancing money on certain 
motor lorries which are now laid up aud in r^^gard to which tcere is a suit The bnaucing of 
mdustnes was not ca~ned out I know that the manager Mr Bose did lend out monev 
Yor instance, he Eat monev to certain pieople who had certa ji iron works making s^eel tmnis 
and something of that sort Ttis is a healthy acconnt Lendm? monev on second clas* 
motor cars — that is not financing industrv 

Prciul€'-f — Q The bank was registered under the Joint Stock Companies Act * — A 
Yes It is very diScult for me to remember the names of all the directors, hut I shall send 
a list of the name?, as weU as ail tue annual repirts from the verv beginninsrnp to 
now 


So'- tie S r Carnozl^'i — Q Had you auditors ? — A "We had auditors 

and the audit was being done everv sn months just like the joint stock banks 

Q And had you any deposits from the public ’ — A Yes It was started enactlv as a 
bank You could pat money on fined depewts aud current accounts 

Q. You said the other dinectots never attended the meetings except von two^ A. At 

first nobody used to go there except mvself and Mr Chucke~buttv 

Q. IVhat about the quorum ' — A This was going eierv day to check the accounts 
Xo quorum was needed 

FreJiifi — Q Had vou full attendance at the Board meenngs ? — A Also very poor 

Q TTere there any directors^ fees ^ — A Yne directors were paid nothing Thev 
objected to paying anybody for the work done 

Q — ^Thev attended the Board’s meetings - — A Some of them did Me were there for a 
short time and then we were turned out and smee we came back I insisted that the directors 
should be paid and they were paid for a few mee^mgs, but afterwards we have not been 
paying anybody auxthing at all, because there has her:n''uo monev 

Q Mbo was the chairman of the Board '=~A I forget now who he was I think the 
Maharaja of Darbhauga, and taen Janatinath Eai Since we came hack, Mr Chuckerhuttv 
has been the Chairman 


Sc'-’cJ' 

Corarus~on 


^ ^ Me have been told on Several occasions before tbe 

*.. 1 . t_e Bonk f B^ugn' doec not help Indian firm-; to the same extent that it 
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helps Enropean firms Have yon any knowledge of itj and wonld yon like to say anything on 
the subject ^ — A I have no specific knowledge, but it is onlv natural 

Q Yon have no knowledge of any particular facts ? — A No I think jMessrs Martin 
and Co conld get any amount of money from the Bank of Bengal It depends veij much 
upon the credit of the firm As a general proposition it may be quite correct that they are 
not as wilhng to lend money to Indian firms as they wonld to Enropean firms, because they 
know more about the Enropean firms In regard to other banks, that is also a correct propo- 
'sition 


WmfEss No ISO. 

!Mii T. W Tutwiler, General jHanager, The Tata Iron anii Steel Company, Limited, Salchx J/r T TT Tufmler 

Extract from Written' Eviden'ce — vide page 856 of Volume II of the Minutes of Eiidence 

* # ' » * * # 

THE TATA lEON AXE STEEL COMPANY 
Statement shotcing details of tonnage number of employes' salaries, etc 


— 

Tonnng:e 

Average 
number 
per month 
of eove- 
nanted 

1 hands for 
' the period 

1 i 

1 Average j 
number 

1 per month 
of local 
hands for 
the period. 

! Total 
salary 
paid to 
covenanted: 
L hands 

1 during 
the penod 

Total 
salary 
paid to 
local hands 
during the 
period ' 

1 

RrMAHK=: 

October 1911 — June 1912 

67,0S9 

6 

1 

Oohf ocent 

4.85 

. Its 

I 36,942 

R> 

45,137 

Thi* penod covers nine 

Jnh 1912— June 1913 

^ 164,971 

1 5 

S13 : 

i 36,951 

96,336 

months only 

July 1913— June 1914 

196,7=8 


9S2 1 

1 26,922 

1,20,673 


Inlv 1914 — June 191B 

1 IPeifSH 

1 3 

785 : 

1 24 167 

1,03,061 


July 1915 — June 191G 

202,055 

o 

702 

1 19,011 

1.05,477 


Jannnrv 1912 — June 1912 

36,053' 

1 

f 

1 27 

Uatifurnaci 
1 529 1 

t 

92,751 

, 42,943 

This period cover* onlv 

Inlv 1912— June 1913 

128,236 


1 j 

! i.oos 

1,24,116 

2 20653 

six months and onh one 
furnace was working 

July 1913— June 1914 

165,863 

I 10 

1,424 

93,638 

2,31,699 


July 1914 — June 1915 

160,687 

10 

969 

83,668 

1,83479 ; 


Tnly 1916- Jnne 1916 

157,257 

0 

956 

78,208 

, 1,76491 


Jnlj 1912 — Jnne 1913 

31,880 

i 

Sfeel trorlt 

1,059 

1 

2,4^374 

1 

1 90,558 


Juls 1913 — June 1914 

77.850 

96,160 

65 •* 

1,419 

2,45,278 

237403 


Jnlr 1914 — Jnne 1916 

33 

1^85 

133,525 

2,98442 


Jnl\ 1915 — June 1916 

123,430 

36 

1 1,205 

2,45A09 

2,61,411 


July 1912— Jnne 1913 

Jfof/inp tsxllt »a 

19,129 37 

\tivdtnff bJ<x 
har rail* 

6S6 

jmtne nil// 

2,11,923 

and 

1 

1 

' 1,55477 

1 

1 

Bar mill onlv started in 

Jnlv 1913— Jnne 1914 

! 1S,S71 

39 

9S2 

2,33,007 

246,430 

Xovrmber 1912. 

Jnlv 1914 — June 1915 

1 66,764 

38 

1,266 

2,31,469 

2,64,293 


Inlv 15'IB — June 1916 


35 

2,0C<3 

2,19,9i7 

4,42,932 

Dunne thi< penod one 


1 90,908 

1 




1 

bar mil] was added and 
the shipping which wa« 
forme-lv managed by the 
TrafEc Department wa* 
done by the ilflls Depart- 
ment. 


Lahorsfo~v 

In AtiMSt 1913 Tre employed five Enropean ehcnn«ts whose aonthI\ salanct tmonnled to Ri 
we *>re working with onlr two Europeans whose salaries amount to Rs I,4i5 pe- month 


2,550 It present 


Drartrs og^ce. 

In the early |«rt of 1914 we tmploxcd four Enropean dranghtsmen who** morthlv ♦alaics to*slI»d Ke 2,325. 
We cow employ one onlv at a salarv of Rs T50 per in"xth 


S’cdncal depaiinea' 

Formerly we had in onr employ two European c'ect-eal engineer* wLc'e ccmhuievl ialar-*s r-rre E« 1,005 pe- 
month This department does not now eontain any Enropean*, only Indians !• mg empl-'yei 

Xfe Iroicrl rnmcnbc 

. There were aevtn Enropeans In this dtpa^trre-t f.nrre*3\ whrte salai-fs to*aT!ed F « 4 499 wh"’^ jEtc rn’v »w 
now engaced whov »aUnes amount to R* 2,X50 

^ » e a • 
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Mr A C Carr 
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■WiTNlss No 136 

Mu M M S GvubVi, CIT^ ,IC^ , Contioller of Curiciioi/, Calctiiia 

Extract from Ohal Evidenok, bated ISth Dpcemdeii ]^\&-~vi<le pngo 41+ of Volume II 

of the Minutes of Evidence 

, * • * ^ * 

Eon’ble Panihi M M Mahvtya—Q Of couise, you have surveyed the whole situation. 
In what way do you think Government could help industrial lianks ? — A I have thought a 
o-ood deal of the question of Government assisting industrial hanks from then balances by 
fending them money, and I am not prepared to say at pieseiit that it should be ruled out 
As one who has had to manage the Government of India balances m this country, for the last 
five or SIX months, I find it is extiemely difficult to say that we could make oui resouiccs 
more readily available for banking concerns, and therefore, I don't like (o commit myself at 
present without further examination of the qiestiou as to whether we could make these avail- 
able I shall be very glad if the evidence I am giving on these points could bo treated tn 
camera The questions require very caiefol and delicate examination and cannot he shouted 
out from the house top 

• e e * V 


Witness No 150 

Me E R Powell, Senior Impecto) of Factories and Steam Botleu, Central Province 

and Perar 

Extract from Wuitten Evidence— tude pages 650 and 653 of Volume TI of the Minutes of 

Evidence 


3 Under the Bombay Boiler Inspection Act no Inspector shall be a member of the 
Board of Examineis appointed under the said Act The objection to an unbiased person 
would seem unreasonable, when it is considered that all the Inspectors are Board of Trade 
Engineers with long and vaned expenenee As a lesult it seems that m some cases District 
Loco Superintendent have been appointed as members of the Board These men, without 
prejudice, are well trained, but their experience and knowledge are practically confined to 
locomotive engines, .which are rarely, if evei, required under the Boilers Act 

Extract from Obal Evidence, dated 18th Deohmber 1916 
e • |e 

Mr C E Low — Q I suppose the object of Bombay is that being a very large provmco, 
they do not mind much whether their certificates are accepted, whereas you being a small 
province, attach to it much moie importance? — A If we don't recognise Bombay, I think this 
province will he handicapped I understand that they are revising their rules now Before 
writing any written evidence, I wired to Bombay li get a copy of these rules to seo whether 
they suit our purpose, and if necessary, to make some suggestions The Chief Inspector of 
Boilers, Bombay, thought it undesirable to communicate them at present, as they were not 
finally accepted by the Bombay Government I do not know whether they have published 
it by now 

• .-j e » « ,, 


Witness No 165 

Me a C Caue, Chief Mechanical Enffineei , Bcngal-Naffpiir Railway 

Extiact from Wiiitien Evidence— aide page 651 of Volume II of the Minutes of Evidence 
• ***:(•:)- 
I believe at present that one Railway has a certain number of Indian lads of education 
under training in a British Railway shop with a view to their employment in the supervising 
grade of the Locomotive Department hlv own expciience of Indian lads, who have 
undergone similar training, is not very encouraging I append a copy of a letter from 
a Bntish Locomotive Snpermtendent regarding a young man who applied to me for 
employment — 

“ In reply to youi letter of 9th February, this young man entered the shops hero as 
an apprentice m July 1914, apparently having left just recently, but was only 
aotuallj present at work 50 per cent of this time, having been Very unsatis- 
factory in his timekeeping and attendance 
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^].Mr J. C Varf, 


As to Ills cnpabilitiesj cousideimg the sboiL time he was here^ and especmllj the time 
he lostj these are naturally very small, and I cerhiinly could not state that he 
would be of any use to you The ability that he appeared to show on the few 
occasions when he did attempt to woik was of average quality 

Ho was employed in our machine, Gtting and erecting shops, also in oui miUwnghts’ 
department and one of our running sheds. He also spent a short peiiod in the 
drawing ofhce due to ill-hoalch, but in that office his work w'as veiy unimpor- 
' tant tracing and this cannot he taken as any gieat experience 

iAfy experience of Bengalis has cerl-ainly been unsatisfactor}" I have had two in the 
shops, and both have now left after a comparatively short period They seem 
1 ery unsettled, vevy unsatistactory from the point of \ lew of timekeepmg, and " 
of jiot very marked ability’’ , and I am afraid that this will be m}' last expen- 
nieut in acceptmg individuals of that nationality as apprentices 


■ TViix^ess No 173 

jMr. J B Lloid, ilfcyirs Shato, IFallace ^ Oo , Oalciitla ^ Mr J S Lloyd 

Extract from Weittex Evidence — ifde pages 713 — 716 of Volume II of the Mmutes of 

Evidence 

<»**•** 

Q 25. — A. full survey of the waste lands of Assam w’ould facilitate very greatly the Surve^B for 
acquisition of land for tea by promoters If the Land Records Depaitment (hsplaved its 
wares, the further development of ssam would be rapid At the same time, it is possible that 
the drag which Goiernmeut adnnmstrative methods represent is indirecth responsible foi tlie 
well being of the industry Facihties might lead to oierproduction 

The existing 6 ur\e 3 S of minerals require to be extensnely supplemented by further 
BUiveys So far as I am aware, only two coal fields have been surveyed and mapped, in any- 
thing approaching detail These are the Raneegunge and the Jhenia Fields iMany other 
coal fields exist, a survey of which, if earned out, and maps published, as was done in the case 
of Blandford’s and Hughes' surveys, would be of the greatest assistance to commeicial people 
desirous of exploiting minera's The occurrence of minerals othei than 6oal should also be 
indicated on maps Frequently people have approached us w ith samples of vaiious minerals, 
such as corundum, graphite, chromite, and garnets, but w e had no means of ascertaining 
whether the given location of the occurrence had any probability of correctness oi otherwise 
The probable extent or amount of mineral occurrences should also be slated in reports If 
the Commission desire fiuther information of a detailed character regarding minerals m this 
connection, I suggest that tbev should call on Mi W J TTood, of Jlessrs Shaw, "Wallace 
&Co 

Q, 26 — The precise object of the survey would be to pioduce maps and reports of the 
occuriences and probable extent, and if possible, quality of such mmerals, etc , as Government 
investigated I suggest that maps of importanc areas should be produced on a 1" scale If 
the Commission desire further information of a detailed character regarding minerals in this 
connection, I suggest that they should call on Mr W J Wood, of jHessre Shaw, Wallace 
& Co. 

The whole of the waste land in the province of Assam, for instance, should be mapped 
out and labelled 

Q 69-92 — * * * • In the saltpetre trade, it is a matter of common 

knowledge that adulteratiou is undertaken on a large scale by the various dealers and while ® 

it may be easy for the analyst to trace admixtures of common ^t (sodinm chloride), Khoree 
salt (sodium sulphate), and other impunties, it is not so in cases 'where nitrate of soda has 
been added to the Indian saltpetre The latter is sold on the basis of purity or refraction, and 
the analytical test in vogue m Calcutta is based on the contents of impurities, such as — 

Insoluble matter, 

Moisture, 

Sodium chloride, 

Sodium sulphate, and , 

Potassium snlphate 

A 95 per cent Chilean saltpetre (mtrate of soda) is uaturally cheaper thanj a 95 per 
cent Indian saltpetre (mtrate of potash), and it therefore pays the unscrupulous dealer to 
adulterate The damage suffered by the buyer consists in the fact that when the nitrate is 
used for the manufacture of nitnc acid, the bye-product is not the xaluable bisulphate of 
potash, hut the cheaper or practically worthless bisulphate of soda Government are, I think, 
aware that ndnlteration of this batnre has recendy been discovered in Calcutta 

Q 103 — ^A difficulty Messrs Shaw, Wallace & Co , have experienced in the wbrkmg of iEmngai-dProifiKt- 
Mming and Prospectmg Rules ongmates by reason of want of a comprehensive survey and Bnle* 
report on the coal field, such as Blandford.’s maps of the Raneegunge and Jherna Fields and 
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Mr G D Mope 


tlc'Hcarcli abroad 


T H Ward’s report ou the latter Geld lu consequence of the lack of information of the 
foreo'Oing nature, we have taken up blocks of land and found, on piospecting the same, that 
only a small portion of it proved to be coal-beanng Terms of (he mining rules prohibit our 
discarding or relinquishing the non*coal beaiing or nn workable portion of the lease, and the 
conseq^nence is that, out of the total aiea which we are permitted to hold, considerably less 
than 50 per cent consists of workable coal land , and as, by the provisions of the Act, even 
if we hare prospected and discovered other coal-bearing land containing workable seams, \ie 
are not eligible to be granted mining leases of the same, the further development of the 
portion of the Central Provinces coal field, m which we are presentli interested, is at a 
standstill, notwithstanding the fact that we are ready and willing to go ahead 

’I he question of the anionut of coal at present locked up js support for Railways is a \ery 
serious one It has been ascertained that o,ti 200 niilliou tons are now l^mg unworked 
under the lines The matter has already formed the subject of a Conference at Simla in 1915 
Beyond this, a further and larger question exists, which is the amount of waste in\ohed 
in pillaring out the upper seams m a coal held, such as Jhema The operation of taking out 
pillars in seams near the surface, the thickness of w hich may he anything up to 30 or 40 feet, 
IS naturally creating more or le^s deep depressions of the surface, which act as reservoirs for 
catchment areas of considerable dimensions during the rams, and make pumping a practically 
impossible recourse The non-observance of boundary barriers between different ownert 
materially adds to the trouble, as connections are made under ground, enabling the whole of 
the ramfaU to flow from the surface via the subsidence into the mine, and once there, to 
find its way to the lowest point and flood the workings of whoever may be mining at the dip- 
most part of the seam Heaw flooding is certainlj caused by this, and there may be loss of 
life The remedy for the foregoing is a proper system of stowing the upper seams cq as to 
keep the surface intact as far as possible, and allow of the lower seams being worked, uy keep- 
ing ont mfluxof flood water into seams m which winning is at present proceeding There are 
thus two operations of serious detnment to the proper winning of coal The question now anses, 
what person or persons are fit and proper to control these matters ? At the present time the 
Chief Inspector of Mines is the sole arbiter of the amount of coal to be left for support of land 
acquired by railways, and in somo cases, land lying adjacent thereto As Chief Inspector 
of Mines, it would appear he is ez-officto the mining adviser to each of the Government Rail- 
way Imes in India His decision appears to be final It seems that he is personallj respon- 
sible for the safety of railwray Imes, in so far as subsidence due to coal removal is concerned 
He has personally to guarantee that the line will not subside, and it raav he supposed he takes 
care that ample coal is left in order to achieve that object, in fact, more than many mining 
engineers consider neces-ary I sugge-t that a aiming Department should be formed, whose 
duties would be to decide on the amount of support for radwnvsthat is reallv necessarv, and 
to determine measures for the stowing of coal seams, and geuerallv to ^oe that minerals are 
mined to the best advantage of the countrv The present Chief Inspector of Mines would 
perhap be the person naturally fitted foi this, but as his Department is at present under- 
staffed, it would appear to be necessary to organise a new department with proper expert staff 
I suggest that this Department should work solely in the mtcrests of the coal mdnstiy, and 
that the railways should have auentiiely separate expert to protect their interests 

A contnbutorv cause m infringement of boundary barriers in working coal seams in Bengal 
and Bihar and Onssa, is the amount of error in the revenue surveys "When laying down 
boundaries between adjoming mouzas, it is sometimes possible to get tbe boundary hues to 
tally correctly This gives rise to infractions of the boundary barriers alleged encroachments, 
and often real ones, floods in mmes, and to expensive law smts AVe have an instance of 
mcorrect revenue survey at New Tetturya, and we understand from professional surveyors of 
long experience, the occurrence is a common one If the Commission desire further inform- 
ation of a detailed character regarding minerals in this connection I suggest that the v should 
call on Mr W J "Wood of Messrs Shaw, AV allace & Co 
♦ # • 

-Vi - 

Al iTiTEss No 175 

Mr G D Hope, PhD, BSc, FCS, Chief iicttnfific Officer, Indian Tea A'ssociation, 

Calcutta 

Extract from Wuittev Evidiace — iide page 729 of A'olume II of the Mmutes of 

Ev idence 

4* 9 • » « ^ 

Owing to the proximity of mv Calcutta central office to that of the Reporter on Economic 
Pi oducts and of his some time chemist Mr D Hooper, I was closely in touch with the work 
of that office, and I consider it a matter extremely to be regretced that the activities of that 
office were not extended instead of bemg curtailed 

Tbe post of Reporter on Economic Products held bv Mr BnrkiU, who n. now the head of 
the Botmic Gardens in Singapore and that of his chemist Air D Hooper, were most impori- 
ant ones and should never have been partially closed This department ouo’bt to have 
been, but never was, of great value to India 'The man at the head of it should be of big 
influence and should have powers to demand information from the following Government 
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Departments the Botanical Survey , the Geological Survey , the Zoological Survey , the 
Imperial Amcnltural Research Institute, Posa ] the Provincial Agncultoral Departments , 
the Forest Department , the Vetennary Department , the Indian hledical Service , the 
Fisheries Department, etc 

He should have on his staff a botanist, zoologist, mineralogist, agncultoiist and one or 
more chemists who would be in touch respectively with the above departments , the Reporter 
^ on Economic Products himself should be in close touch with the woik of his staff, and with 
the busmess communities of India, and with the Imperial Institutes and the Agricultural 
and Commercial Departments of the overseas Domimons of the Empire and of foreign countries, 
so as to be in a position to bring to notice, and further any possibihty (a) of the profitable 
utilisation in India and elsewhere of Indian raw products (6) of the exploitation of Indian 
manufactured products, and (c) of the successful acchmatization of foreign animals or plants, 
etc, in India 

Extract from Okal Evidence, dated 5th January 1917 

Prestdeni —Q I have got one question that I should like to ask you in order to supple- 
ment your note You propose the revival of the post of Reporter on Economic Products, and 
j on say that he should be in touch with the scientific departments and should have on his staff 
a botanist, zoologist, mineralogist, agriculturist, and one or more chemists, who would be 
m touch respectively with those departments The conclusion of most people was that the 
Reporter on Economic Products should, as nearly as possible, be a post oflSce, or still better a 
switchboard, to send an enquiry in the right direction, and not engage himself to give advice on 
subjects with only one bot^st, or one zoologist or one mineralogist Another difficulty that -- 
would arise from your proposal would be that the zoologist, or botanist, or mineralogist, would 
never hai e any chance of promotion He would not be part of an appropnate department in 
whiob he could get a fair scope fqr his ambitions ' These speciabsed departments like the 
Geological Survey are known Inore or less to people, and they can go direct to them In 
addition to the speciabsed departments, and to supplement them, we have the Director of 
Commercial Intelbgence who is more strictly a post office than the Reporter on Economic 
Products would be, and he can pass on enquiries to the appropriate department Don^t you 
think that this system is sufficiently satisfactory ? I bike it for granted that extraordinarily 
good work was done by Mr Watt and Mr BurfaU at a time when the scientific departments 
were not sufficiently developed and were not sufficiently known Since then, the scientific 
departments have taken a greater interest m the economic aspects of their sciences, and they are 
better known and better organised Probably there is stdl room for improvement , but don^t 
3 on think that it is better to go on m the direction of improving these departments^ keepmg 
them in touch with people who want problems to be solved, and usmg as a safeguard .a 
mechanical post office like the Director of Commercial Intelligence ? — A The difficulty is 
chiefiy this These departments are not quite clear themselves whether their particular work 
IS to be advisory or to bo purely research - If it is to be purely research work, the officers 
object very strongly to their time being taken tip with adiusory work, and if on the other hand 
their work 16 to be adidsorj, I think that the retention of the post of Reporter on Economic 
Products would be a desirable onci because he would be a man who would be in touch 
with the pubbe as well as with these departments and would control and distnbute their 
advice 

Q Let ns go a step further than that Ton say that these departments ought to con- 
sider as their normal duties not only research work, but adnee to those who are concerned in 
its practical application to science i — A Yes But 1 think the two branches of any depart- 
ment’s work, research and adduce, should be kept to a certam extent separate - 

Q That principle is accepted as one of the gospel prmciples of tho Geological Surrey ’— 

A That it should be both a research and an advisory department 

Q That it should be in direct contact with practical people It was v itb that end in 
view that the Government established the Geological Survey I cannot speak for the Zoolo- 
gical Survey or the Botamcal Snr\ ey There is no doubt that the Geological Survey was 
established primanly for the sun ey of coalfields, and thereafter it n as expanded with the 
definite intention of dei eloping the mmeral resources of the country ? — A A case came to 
my notice about two years ago vl was m Java and afterwards m Ceylon I found it an 
extremely easy matter to get information about the soils of Java from the Geological Depart- 
ment I found, on the other hand, that it vms impossible to get similar information in Ceylon. 

I understand tiiat the officers of the Geological Department there spend most of their time in 
work connected with the economic resources of the island as distinguished from pure geology 

Q In Ceylon they ha^e only tvo men doing geological work ’ — A Yes I think it is 
a \*ety small department 

Q 'Where you ha\e a department of, sar £0 officers, you can protide a certain number of 
specialists, and then you have men devoted to the geolouy of minerals and the general applica- 
tion of geology in addition to those who are working on the purely scientific aspects of geo- 
logi From a department of that kind you would get sounder advnee than from a single 
geologist attached to the Economic Reporter ’ — A I think it has been clearly defined in that 
department to what extefit each officer should do research, and to what extent advisory 
work. 


0 
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Q That js the hasmess of the Director of the department’ — ^es But in EOme 
cases m India there is a hostile attitude towards advisory wort on the part of heads of 
departments 

Q The ETsfem adopted there is perfectly simple Eiery year the whole ot the officers of 
the department meet the Director some time m August or Septemher, and a statement is drawn 
up of all the refjnisitions that hare been received from local Governments together with a 
statement of the advisoiy work that has to be done in Lwia^ and the forces of the department 
are divided into these groups, so many devoted to the ecrpansion of the geological map for 
unknown areas, so many tO deal with .dire"! enquiries from local Governments, so many 
devoted to headquarters uork in the laboratory, and so many devoted to special economic 
enqmnes. That programme is then threshed out , officers volunteer for particular sections , 
the whole scheme is drawn np in the form of a statement, sent to Government hr whom it ^ 
sanctioned , and that programme holds for the next following cold weather season. This 
seems to be a perfectlv simple thmg ? — of That is in regard to the Geological Survey It is 
possible that, if it is not the case with the other departments, my difficulty will arise 

Q It IS one of those things that we are np against TVhat is the economic unit of a scien- 
tific department ? What is the economic unit for zoologists or botanists ? e know what 
the economic unit in geology is, — it is 21 Anything below that roust be inefficient, and one 
mineralogist, or one zoologist or one botanis*, unle::s he is an ideal creature, might be a 
danger to the Economic Jteporter’ — J Yes Consequently at present a great deal of work 
has perforce to be done by the^nIpe^al Institute on behalf of India rvhica could, in my 
opimon, he better done m India 

0, Because yon have got raw materials in abundance here and jm natural condition’ — 
jL Tes_ 

Q I think the lesson to be drawn from your statement is not a revival of the pest of 
Beporter on Economic Products with one specialist on each subject artached to him, but the 
proper development of appropriate scientific department?, so as to cover not only every normal 
phase of the science, but the normal appbeations of the science to practical problems ’ — J In 
such a way that the general public conld get information, and with a proper channel for 
getting that information 

Q If I had a fishery problem, I would go to the Zoological Survey If I had a question 
connected with a drug-produemg plant, I would go to the Botamcal Survey ? — A. Yes. 

Q If j on had a question c-oimected with economic mmeralogy, you would go to the 
Geological Survey ? — A. Yes Personally I should feel a litt'e bit m doubt, and at present 
feel in doubt, as to what extent a private mdindnal is entitled to approach this and other 
departmenfs for mfonnafioa 

Q A private indiiudnal in this countiy is entitled to go to any department I have never 
come across a case of a private indr- dual coming to the Geological Survey and being turned 
out. Any questions sent up by post or bv private persons are attended to as much as if they 
came from local Governments’ — A I have come across cases, and manv cases, where infor- 
mation has been refused to private irdividDals, 

Q In the case of the Geological Survey ? — A In the case of the museum. There is 
hostile attitude there towards any ecoromic problem being dealt vnth in the museum, 

Q Alai I say no-utral attitude ’ I understand that the present Director of the Zoologi- 
cal Sorvey considers that, as he ha? only got four officers inclndmg himself it is better for 
him to stick to purely scientific zoology and not to attend to the economic aspects of zoology. 
But this is not necessarily a hostile attitude to the economic aspects of zoology’ — A lean 
quite believe so Bnt the absolute attitude at the moment of these officers towards the general 
pnhbc IS one which result? m the fact that the general pubhc cannot get informatiou. 

Q Ton say that the department should take an interest in the econom c aspects o£ 
zoology’ — A Yes 

Q And be available to answer requests from private individuals as well as local 
Governments’ — A Yes 

Q I think tnat is exactly the policy that they have been trying to follow in the 
Geological Survey That is a much closer approximation to one^s ideal of classification of 
saencK than attaching single experts on each subject to the Beporter on Economic Pro- 
ducts - — A Yes, possibly so What I put forward m my wnt^^en cmdeuce was a skeleton of 
a complete scheme , a scheme which was partly m existence fonnerly. The idea of this 
scheme was that the Beporter on Economic Products should be a specialist and be in close 
touch With the departments from which he required information in carrnng out adviscaT 

Q ^though things are not perfeet under the present development, we might ascain 
restore tha spint of hostdity wbicn existed before the abobtion of the noshof Beporter on 
Econom c Products, if we started again the Reporter on Economic Products with snscialists 
of each kind a-mched to him There would be a tendency to change the nsutral attitude 
into of hos^ty. There is likely to be a cerfam amount cf jsaJonsr between the siugle 
riic ^onomic Beporter and the Dircrt^'r of the Zoological Surrev’ — -A, Tes, 
Because he would be in a very difficult position in regard to the obtaining of information. 
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Q lam afraid he would not he in touch, as you suggest, with the appropriate department, 
but rather he out o£ touch ’ — A Yes "What 1 was trying to get at was a scheme by which 
the general public might be able to get all the infonnation available with regard to the 
economic aspect^f any product, and at the same time an arrangement by which research 
beanng on the economic as well as the purely scientific aspects of indian products should be 
carried on steadily 

Q Is it fair to assume after this discussion, that you are of ^opinion that if these appro- 
priate scientific departments were developed so as to touch, all the proper sides of their subject, 
that would be a better way of meeting the case than the revival of the post of Keporter on 
Economic Products ? — A Certainly I wonld add that theta departments should be well 
organised so as to cover matter of scientific enquiry, and that there should be proper 
and'well-conducted channels by which information might reach the general public and throngh 
which the general pubhc might make enquiries 

Q The Director of Commercial XnteUigence ought to he an appropriate channel , also 
these departments themselves, if established on a sufficiently large scale, would be known to 
the general public ? — A Yes 

Q I look upon the organisation of the Geological Survey as the ideal one for a scientific 
department. Yon will find the hues drawn up before my time and neglected before my time, 
partly restored during my time, and now perfected by _Dr Hayden As far as geology is 
concerned, you find that there is no necessity for the Reporter on Economic Products? — A No 

Mr 0 E Low — Q "What kind of questions did yon previously use to refer to the 
Reporter on Economic Products which you now refer to Pusa? — A I am not referring to any 
questions which I personally have directed 

Q A great many things that nsed to be referred to the Reporter on Economic Products 
are now dealt with by the Imperiab Agricultural Chemist at Pnsa What are vour own 
official relations to Pnsa ? — A Not very close. I attend the meetmgs of the Board of 
Agriculture, and apart from that, except that I have always found all the officers at Pusa 
very ready to help me and my colleagpies, I have no other connection I have visited Pnsa 
gCveral tames ' ' 

Q Do you refei problems to them to work out, or for advice? — A Chiefly for advice, 
particdarly from our ^lycologist to Dr Butler and to !Mr Shaw, and in some cases I beheve 
problems have actually been worked for our Mycologist at Pusa We have an erpenmental 
station at Assam and a small hbrary there, and it is quite inadequate for complete references 
on mycological subjects, and requests for advice, and reference to and the loan of books are 
occasionally made bv our Mycologist at Pusa , Similar requests are occasionally made by 
our Entomologist, and also m connection with our chemical branch 

Q I suppose the Assam Go\ ernment Agmultural Department is L.irdly of much use to 
vou ? — A Their work is so entirely different that, except that u e meet on common ground m 
the study of soils, we have no other connection They have one cherjist, ^Ir Meggitt, who 
is now acting as Deputy Director of Agriculture 
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Witness No ISl 

Prof C J Mnifo Professor of JBconomiti^ Calcuifa University Hr c J Eatrilion 

Oral Emdexce, 12th January 1917 

y B — Professor C J HajmltomraB orally eiamiced on hi» note on economic developineiits m Japan prepared on 
bebalf of tlie Department of Commerce and Industry The note is not reproduced he*e 

President — Q Is there anything m the report which is of a confidential nature, or is the 
information contamed therein or a kind that may he freely discnssed ? — A There is nothing 
in the report that is confidential, except perhaps the reference to the pohcy of the Japanese 
railways I think I have stated that the Japanese railways do distinctly give preference 
not only to encourage certain branches of export, but to favour producers in certain areas as 
against others, if they think it necessaiy That was m some cases denied by the authonties 
I found all the members of the Consular Service were suspicious that the fact was so I do 
not know whether that can be regarded as confidential Otherwise there is nothing confi- 
dential in it, nothing that I was asked not to publish 

Q Even that is a small matter ? — A Yes 

Q There is one point which did not appear to be qmte accurate as a general conclnsion 
Yon state that Japan is not a rich countiy as regards mineral wealth, and yon ha\ e referred 
to the minerals that are found m large quantities, coal and copper, but yon leave out what 
are generally called the smaUer minerals which are really very important Sulphur, for instance, 

IS a very important mineral and it is obtained m Japan Zinc is another — A She has very 
little zinc of her ovn I leave these out, because, although they are no donht important, 
when regarded from the standpoint of the possible development of Japan as a Jaige industrial 
country, I think they are relatively unimportant. I was r^arding the question rather from 
the standpoint of the possible expansion of Japan into a sort of Great Britain indnstriallv 

Q Thej are very important thmgs ? — A, Zinc is chiefly obtained from Australia. In 
Japan they have a great deal of zinc refining, but they have not much zinc of their own 
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Q Salpbnr IB important f rom tlie pomt of new of chemical industry. They haio a 
small quantity of petroleum ? — A Yes 

Q This variety of mmerals would he useful if they toot care to follow them up ? — A 
. (No answer ) 

Mr 6 ^ hoio — Q Y^ou speak "'about the changJ that has taken place in Japan Are 
there not considerable points of dissimilarity between Japan and any other onental nation ? — A 
The ongin of the Japanese people is rather a disputed point They arc probably, a mixlnre of 
the original inhabitants with peoplo* from Korea and China I do not think the secret of 
Japanese success is to be found m special charactenstics due to difference of racial origin I 
attach very great importance to the political and social organisation of J ipan in the pre- 
Meiji era I think they were organised very largely for the purpose of warlike conduct. 
They were very warlike people so far as the ruling classes were concerned, and the loner 
classes were for generations compelled to implicit obedience and to extraordinary industry, 
and both these qualities are very noticeable still 

Q Was the population of Japan in the pre-HIeiji era very high ? — A There are no 
statistics that I could find bearing on the early population of Japan I should say that it 
was less than half the present population There is no evidence of any considerable devasta- 
tion, and the population was something like 20 milhons m the middle of last centnry How 
it varied for any considerahle period hack, I did not enquire 

Q Wonld yon say that the Japanese at present sncceed because lahonr is still cheap ? — 
A I think cheap labour is^ one of the chief factors in their success 


Q In page 9, yon compare Indian and Japanese wages, and yon point ont the compara- 
tively low wages for female workers in Japan as compared with male workers Taking the 
male workers, do you think that there is the same relative difference between the skilled and 
unskilled m Japan as there is m India ? — A ^hat is the result of my figures So far as 
Bengal is concerned, the instances that I have taken may not be on a snfiiciently wide scale 
to be conclusive They are accurate so far as Japan is concerned These figures that I have 
taken for Bengal are not all from Calcntta, but mostly from Calcutta I was thinking 
rather of factory industries If you develop factories in Bengal, yon will have a nse in the 
wages of unskilled labour m their neighbourhood, with a relative fall in the wages of stilled 
labour which finds a permanent market there Yon wonld approximate to the conditions 
that yon get in Calcutta 


<2 Is the margm of skilled over unskilled labour going to be bigger in India ? — A Of 
course, the difiiculty really is in usmg the word, ‘ sblled ' and ‘ unshUed ’ which suggests 
a hard-and-fast division I should say, on the whole, the tendency wonld be towards a great 
increase in the class that one might more properly call semi-skilled Of course, it very much 
depends on what indnstnes are going to be developed Supposing yon consider the 
development of od-seed-pressing or soap manufacture or wearing, the bud of labour required 
in the factones is largely semi-shlled Sblled labour is not hkely to he so important an 
dement in the development of Indian indnstnes as the semi-sblled 

Q Bid you take any figures at all about the output 'of cotton 3 arns per head compared 
with other countnes ? Bo you think there is any impi ovement there ? — A, It is improving, 
but not so fast as it is at home or Amenca That is the result of the figures I have got 
As a matter of fact, I did not print them because I was not satisfied that they were reliable 
and I bad no means of venfjong them ’ 

Tretidcnt — Q We have a statement from a correspondent to the following effect 
EflScienoyis the keyword Where we take off, say, for example, 5 ozs of cotton yam per 
yiindle, 10 ounces is obtamed in a Japanese cotton mill ” ? — A They work day and nie-ht 
What IB that 'we '? 


Q It probably refers to ' we ' in Bengal Bid "you go into any of the cotton mills in 
Japan ? — A Yes 

Q Bid you note any particular sign^ of special cleanlmess about waste cotton ?—J I 
enquired on that point and I was told that the mills were cleaner, and that there was less 
waste of cotton in the Japanese mills than m the Indian, but more waste on the other hand 
than in the mills at home 


Q Bo you know how that waste is treated ? Bo the people put on clean shoes ? A 

They all wear tahis, that is a sort of sock 


Q That 13 done to prevent waste cotton from being dirtied ?—A It is their normal 
drws They wear them always In the street they wear a sort of clog, and as soon as they 
enter a hmldrag, they take the clogs off jnst as an Indian takes off his shoes They are verv 
clean in that way ^ 

Q It IS not done specially for saving cotton ? — A No 


Q ^is IS the expression used here. “ Birfcy waste is unknown and represents another 
saving of 10 cent No human foot touches the clean white flooring boards and not a dron 
of oil stains them Work people and visitors alike don clean white cottJn ov^-Vli^ 
en^ng a null just as pilgnms do on entering a Shinto or Buddbet temple or even an 
ordinary tea ho^e A I went to three or four cotton mills but was never asked to nnt 
on orer-shoes I think your report is much exaggerated 
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Sir D J Tata — Q Tlie floor must be covered with oil droppings and cannot be kept 
clean I know nothing about the Bengal cotton mills, but that is a great eimggeratioii 
of the oleanliuess of the Japanese mills Although they are clean the girls do not put on 
these things specially 

Jlfr C, ^ Loto . — Q Inspeakingaboutthefactorylaw, I suppose you have seen the Japanese 
factory law which is published in one of the papers published here, The Indian Textile 
' Journal It states that this law came into operation on the 1st September 1916 — Ao Yes 

Q, What does that amount to ? — A It amounts to practically nothing at present The 
law did come into operation, but I was given to understand that the extent to which it was 
enforced at. present was practically negl^ible, partly because there was a good deal of 
resistance fronil.be local employers, and paitly because tbeie was practically no inspectorate 
organised by the Department of Commerce which would bo capable of enforcing it It is 
nominally in force In busy times it is quite a common thing to work 1 6 hours a day in 
Japan Of course, if they exercise that right of giving extensions, it largely destroys the 
effect of the Act 

Q Sixteen hours a day at a stretch ? — A Yes They will have some meal time, 
that IB, including meal time 

Q There is not at present an efiicient inspectorate to enforce this ? — A No 

Q Is the Japanese Government much in favour of enforcing this 7--A The enforcement 
of the Act IS the outcome of a good deal of clamour on the pait of public opmion against 
the evils of child labour in factories in particular and also with regard to long hours There 
bad been considerable activity on the part of certain missionary organisations, for instance, 
calling attention to the abuses of child labour and female labour in respect of long hours 
An Act was passed seven years ago, but not piomul^ated by Parliament until it was forced 
by public opinion to bring it into operation But what I was given to understand was 
that the Member of the Department of Commerce realising that it would interfere, if the 
Act was enferced, with textile factories m particular, was not anxious to enforce it at any 
rate,' drastically, and as a matter of fact, they have not yet got an organised mspectorate 

Q There is a socialist piess in Japan ? — A There is practically no socialist party in 
Japan I have not heard of any' organisation that can by any analogy be associated with 
the socinhst party in England 

Q. There is no party specially representing the interests of workmen ? — A No Theie 
was at one time an attempt to organise trade unions There was a small sooialist party 
started some years ago, and that led to the taking of immediate repressive action on the 
part of the Government, and I believe two people ,were actually executed, aqd since then one 
hoars very little about it I made a number of enquiries as to whether there was any kind 
of organisation even limited to individual businesses on the part of work-people, and I was 
always told that there was none 

Q These guilds are simply of employers ? — A They veiy often include small masters’ 
working craftsmen 

Q At the top of page 12 you speak about the increasing demand in India for capital in 
agnoulture Do you mean for movement of the ci op ? — A I do not mean only movement 
of the crop I meant everything that would be included in advances to agriculturists 

Q You do not refer to any capital expenditure foi agncnltiiral improvements ? — A No 

E-on’lle Sir It N Moolepee. — Q As regards wages, you hai e not made any enqmries 
in Bengal ? — A I have 

Q All these you say are facts obtained by you from personal enquiries in India ? — A 
Certainly I have been over 15 or 30 different small scale industries and also to various 
mills m Bengal 

Mr C E Low — Q You speak about the land taxes in Japan, and you say that they 
are heavy in the case of capitalist owners amounting to a half or even more of the rental 
value ? — A In addition to the laud tax which broadly corresponds to the land revenue here, 
there are a number of other taxes paid by the landowners 

Q Cesses ? — A You mmht call them cesses The policy of taxation has been until 
quite recently to increase the taxes leviable from the landed interests, and as a matter of 
fact, the increase has been, roughly speaking, about SOO per cent in the last twentj -five 
years 

Q That IS to say, the landowner m Japan would be something in the same position with 
legard to what he paid to Government as the permanent settled landowner in the North- 
east of India ? — A The landlord m Japan, as distinct from the peasant cultivator, is not 
in a position conipaTable>to the Beuml Zemindar In the "VTest of India, in temporarily 
settled areas, the land reienne mi^tbe 50 or CO or 70 per cent of the rental valne, and still 
there is a cousiderable margin in the income obtained by the cultivator over what we might 
call the minimum of subsistence, and that margin may go to the cultivator eventually as a 
means of improving his standard of living, or it might he obtained some other interest I 
think in India it is largely obtained by other interests, e ^ , by money-lenders In Japan there 
is not that margin partly because the area of cultivation is small and the income of the 
Japanese peasant is not capable of reduction, and if it were reduced, it would prodneo a 
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reaction on the amount of productivity of the labourer That being so, thero is no means 
by TTbich the purchase of Jand can be of great profit, because it is heavily ta^od 

Q You say there is little or no hoarding in Japan Was that the case in the pre-Meiji 
^mes -? — A I should say so, because in those times there was very little use of precious 
metals, and it has not been the custom of the Japanese to use precious metals, as tlie Indians 
do, for decorative purposes All the revenues and so on uere paid m kind, so that you get to 
a state o^ things where there was no need for hoarding 

Q, Y’on say, at the end of page 12, “ From these local loans alone over £55,000,000 was 
spent directly on the encouragement of industry " How was this spent ? — A A groat deal 
on technical education, exhibitions, the giving of advances to guilds, on the improiement of 
local means of communication, on docks, and the improvement of fisheries and so on 

Q In page 13, you talk of (ho unsounduess of the Japanese banking system ? — 4 I 
was then referring to the extent to which credit is extends in times of expansion The 
margm of security seems often to be too small I think there is a considerable amount of 
unsonndness in Japanese business, it tends to facilitate oxer-trading 

Q Yon say that after the Government had started various factories, tliose students who 
went abroad came back and started business. Where did thev get capital from ? — A In 
many cases they were members of families of the old nobility One of the most remarkable 
thmgs to my mind is the rapidity uath which members of the leading fendal families seem 
to have taken to commerce as their normal occupation on the passing of the old rcgimd 

Q Was there not a family called the Mitsui who had taken to commeri,o already ? — 
A They were bankers in the old feudal times They had no commerce in the modern sense 
of the term They had dealings, of course, with the Hutch merchants of Nagasaki 

Q You say that these Government enterprises were necessary before private enterpnse 
appeared ? — A At that stage they seem to have been necessary 

Q You speak, later on of the Wakamatsu Iron Works and the Senju Woollen Mill 
Are they not successful? Do they not show a profit ? — A No My statement does not 
refer to the present war penod, and they are now making a profit of course 

Q Before that was all them stuff sold to thevpnhlio?— ..I No Very little of the 
Wakamatsu iron output was sold to the public, but the ontput was sold to the ship-building 
jurds for the purpose of building men-of-war and for arsenal work for the purpose of muni- 
tions, but a good deal was sold to the ship-bnilding yards for the purpose of making mercantile 
vessels 


Q You say there are a number of privately owned iron and steel foundries, and business 
opmiou IS in favour of transferring the Government foundry to pnvate ownership ? — A Yes 
I do not thmk it can be claimed that there is any private foundry on anything like the scale 
of the Wakamatsu Works, hut private concerns like the Osaka Steel Works could take over 
the Wakamatsu Works and their management would be more eEScient It i6 rather a question 
of management 

Q You say, " The Eailway Department, in consultation with the Department of Com- 
merce and Industrv, can and does give assistance to such industries as are stnving to obtain 
a place in foreign markets " It is all with reference to export trade ? — A I do not sav it Js so 
entarely You may take it that it practically is so As you know, the almost universal opimou 
on the part of officials m Japan and the general business public is that it is to the advantage 
of the country to stimulate its export trade, and its commercial policy hakes that as the first 
article of its programme, 

Q But you have seen remarks somewhere to the effect that the Japanese produce bettor 
articles for consumption in their own country than they do for export? — A I have found no 
instances of that at all They make a different class of things for export, not m quality but 
in kmd. As a result of their protectiv'e tariff, they can manufacture a good many things for 
the home market at a profit which they cannot export 

Q There is a large demand in India for cheap things, and they have been making things 
too cheap ? — A Yes I have suggesced one or two reasons why they make these cheap 
kmds of article, e g , they often manufacture under conditions in \v hich uniformity of quality 
is not obtainable Also they compete so keenly that they cannot supply goods to sample 
at a profit. 

Q, With regard to speoial rates for export articles, that means that the export artiole 
really gets a sort of bounty at the expense of the home consumer ? A Yes 

Sif D J Tata — Q I would suggest that the Japanese are rather artistic people and 
they hue to have everything of good quality and well made, and they pander to the taste of 
the ontside countnes by making cheap stuff, while they themselves like to have good 
things ~A That is largely true of limited classes of goods I( is very largely the case that 
the consumers of expensive articles in Japan are v ery few m number, but they patronise the 
products of handicraftsmen and the best artists, whereas inferior goods are made for tourists 
and for export 


service 


If. ^ Ton sav at page IS m speaking of the Bailway service “ Special 
filling up the classes with students possessed not only of a certain amount 
mi, 1 . character and practical ability as proved in their actual 

That means that a v ery rigid - system of selection was employed bj the heads of 
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departments concerned ? — A, I think thatjs so I think you \ronld find it trae all through 
Japanese life that there is a sense of more or less irresponsible power on the part of the 
superior qver the inferior, and the Japanese business man or the head of the department has a 
very keen sense of cfiicienoy, and I think he would exercise the selective power very largely with 
regard to efiicieucy, aud the action taken would be, to a large extent, unquestioned 

Q The same point is referred to at page 19 I suppose many of these students were 
adults ? — A Yes 

<3 In page 2S you say, ‘ Allowing for these and other possible economies there would, 

' however, appear to be no 3 ustification for the assertion of certain authonties that runumg 
costs are 30 per cent lower on the Japanese boats"than on the British ’’ To what authorities 
do you refei ? — A That estimate was given by a large {firm of shipping agents in Hong- 
kong I questioned a good many\ shippers in Shanghai and Hongkong in order to find out 
their opinion~as to tho effect of Japanese shipping competition I have consulted a number of < 

shippers m Japan, and they are all agreed that that was an over-estimate. 

~Q You say also, "but by means of the system freiglit rates are controlled and modified 
^ in tbo interests of the Japanese shippers” Do you mean export rates or import rates ? — 

A Only export rates 

Q The import rates are more or less competitive"? — A Yes The department determines 
the principles whicb shall govern the rate schedules, and all such rates in the case of 
subsidised steamers are submitted to the Department of Commerce and approved Import 
rates aie not so submitted 

Q. lit is not a question of importmg articles for Japanese industries? — A Supposing 
they (a subsidised hue) charge a higher rate, say, on cotton, the Cotton Imports Association 
would probably make a representation to the department, and there the influence of the 
Government would come in The Government would then sa}', without any absolnte power 
to detemune the rate, that this rate is too high, and that opinion is practically taken as of 
great weight, and almost as a command 

Q You speak of the Yokohama Specie Bank and say that the Government entrusted it 
With the management ot seieral million yen of the Treasury Keserie Fund, thus giving it 
ample resources tor the purpose of discouutmg foreign bills ^ — A That is for the purpose of 
disconntmg foreign hdls 

Q You speak of the Industrial Bank and say that it uses a large part of its funds for 
the puipose of making loans on the secunty of sites and bmldings of factones Can yon get 
us any further details about the u'ay it works? — A The Industrial Bank lends out on bonds 
and securities aud the Hypothec Bank lends on immoveable property 

Q It lends on the sbares of tbe mill ? — A Yes It will lend not only on Government 
security but on industrial securities also This makes the capital more fluid 

Q Supposing a mill wanted money, would the hanks take shares'* — A I do not think 
so, I did not hear of any transaction of that sort cither of the Industrial Bank or of the 
Hypothec Bank If it is done at all, it is done by the local industrial banks who might, I 
believe, in certain cases take up shares in the undertakmg The Hypothec Bank eii^ for 
the purpose of advancing loans on immoveable property, 1 think its present minimum loan 
IS 1,400 yen, and that has been recently reduced. 'IVo or three j'ears ago the minimum was 
more than double that They want more and more to help the small indnstnes. They make 
their loans repayable m one to five years, 

Q Do they exercise any control dnnng that time ? — A, No direct control. They get no 
scat on the hoard 

Q They would not make adiances to gad ds or local associations’ — A, The banks do 
make advances to gmlds 

Q For the purposes of the guild and not of individual men ? — A The way in which the 
guild uses the money nnay be for a co-operative purpose or an individual purpose It is 
certainly true — 1 do not thmk they do so much now — that some 10 or 15 years ago some of 
these export gmlds were receiinng money from local banks which was pnt m a fond and 
these monies were granted by the guilds for the purpose of givmg bounties on exports, but 
it was found that it had disadrantages The banks lost But the gmlds still themselves 
levy a contribution per head in certain cases for the formation of export bounty funds 

Q How do these banks get money, that is the Industrial Bank and the Hypothec Bank ’ 

They cannot rely on deposits ’ — A The Hypothec Bank has a capital of four millions, and 
it has a right to issue shares to the extent of ten times its-paid up capital by means of which 
it can get another 40 millions It praclically borrows on the strcngUi of its own loans 

Q It makes those loans on property hqmd ? — A Yes 

Frcsidcnt — Q. How does the Indnstnal Bank proceed to value the prospects of any 
husmess? — A I do not thmk they would lend money for the purpose of starting a new 
enteipnse 

Q Are you qmte certain ? — A I am not qmte certain I cannot say that they do not 
lend to new enterprises, but I should imagine as a rule that they would lend to people who 
have some sort of established husmess connection 
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Q Bat most banLs mil do that within certain limits ?—^ Yos At certain times they. ^ 
haie advanced monies to industries that had been in low water On one occasion both tho 
banks and the manufacturers were in very low water during a period of industrial depression, 
and the Government came to their assistance by placing money at tho disposal of tho b.anks 
for the purpose of making loans I do not think it is a normal part of the Hypothec Bank s 
_ business to start now enterprises In every prefecture there is a local agricultural and 
mdustrial bank and these prefectural banks arc agents for the Ilypotheo Bank and so it has 
its money spread o\ er prefectural banks 

Mr 0 E Low — Q, It needs a certain amount of technical advice as to the prospects 
of the concern and the prospects of tho trade ? — A I do not quite sec that to be a necessary 
conclusion If you are lending on fixed capital say, machinery, factory and site, those are 
things which are capable of valuation apart from the busmess prospects pf tho undertaking, 

I imagme what would happen would be just nhat happens in banking now in any country. 

^ Q But the pomt is whether it is going to make loans, and for that expert advice is 
required ? — A It has a mortgage on the property 

Q It takes,- say, £10,000 to smk a shaft into a supposed coal seam, aud suppose it is 
found that coal does not exist, what is the use of spending £10,000 ? — A It would bo tho < 
banker’s business to realise that 

Q lYho gives the advice whether it 18 worth while ? — A No doubt, tho manager of the 
local industnal and agncnltural bank - ' 

Q But he IB not a technical man ? He does not know tho valiie of a mining enterprise 
or any other technical industry ? — A If ymur suggestion is that tho banks employ a staE 
of techmeal experts, I ceilainly heard nothing o&it 

Q You do not know to what persons they refer on the purely technical aspects ? — 

A No 

Q At page 30, you say that in 1912-13 there were seien millions and odd oleraenlary 
scholars and there were only 128,923 cnildren in the middle schools, and then y on go on to 
say that only 08 per cent of those seeking admission arc recened after a selective examination 
That shows that the number of students who,go up to tho middle schools must be very small 
"Why do not more children apply for entry into the middle schools ? — A Partly because 
the accommodation for middle schools is lery restricted 

Q Deliberately restioted ? — A No They have not spent enough money on that 
They are taking active steps at the present moment largely to increase the number of their 
secondary schools T thmk it is the result of two things, one, they ha\e not got money to 
spend on it, and secondly, after all a very large majority of the population consists of agri- 
culturists and they do not look beyond agriculture for a hung 

Q You say that they have not got money, or do not see sufficient prospects if they go to 
the middle schools ? — A Yes The middle schools contain mostly children of local officials' or 
of the middle classes and very few of the children of the cultivating peasants -- 

Q Is there anything approaching p. literate class whose children would presumably be 
hterate ? — A I think there is tending to be a kind of official and business class 

Q Lower down on Ahe same page, there appear to be a veryjarge number of law 
students and Uterature students compaied to other subjects Do they take to anything else 
than law after they pass the law examination ? — A They aim at law They do noL lake a 
combination of “ schools ” as they do here in Calcutta 

Q Do they take to Government service? — A It may be so no doubt, a largo number 
of them earn their livmg in law 

<3 In Toky 0 the number of law students is far in excess of that m engineering or 
agriculture? — ^Yes No doubt a very large number of these drift off into other occupations 

I think it 18 certainly difficult sometimes for the university students to find an oponiog, 1 
/ should Say that the lau student is probably to some extent a survival The law school is an 

older school and the other departments arc more modern 

Q Is it considered mure respectable to take up law than to take up agriculture or 
engineering ? — A No I haie not heard of any suggestion like that There is nothing at 
all m Japan comparable to the sort of class distinction between those engaged in commerce 
and those not m commerce 

Q There used to he so ? — A Yes In pubbe esteem it is the industrial aud commercial 
class that receives honour and occupies a position of importance socially to-day 

Q You say at page 31, “The most important feature of the Tokyo School is its 
organisation and equipment on a scale that not only enables it to turn out graduates with 
capacity to pass after a short time from the school to directive posts in industnal enterprises, 
but also puts it m a position to serve as an industrial expenment statmn ” Why do you 
consider that these Tokyo students are fit for directn o posts after a short time after they 
come out of the school ’ — A I assume they are qualified, because in a number of factoiies 
that I went to, I found almost in every case people exorcising directive functions who were 
comparatively reciut graduates of the Tokyo School For instance, in a number of glass 
works and soap factoncs that I nsitcd, I found one or more of such people From that I con- 
clude that they do, as a matter of a fact, whether it is the result of then teohiucal training 
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or notj very soon after their graduation from the Technical School appear as occupying direc- 
tive posts 

Q It might he explained in one of the following ways, either the Japanese factories are 
inefficiently run in consequence of these people coming in, or before these go to the school they 
have had a lot of practical expenence ’ — A I do not think that it is hhe case that they have 
come from industry to school and then go hack to mdustiy They are people who have come 
with a general education to the school and then go to industry, having picked up -a little 
knowledge of the industry during their school course The important factor is this, that in 
’ recent years there has been a very rapid expansion in the number of small scale factories all 
over the industrial areas, and hence a great demand for people with anything like expert 
knowledge, particularly in glass-making or soap-making, etc , and they have necessarily to 
rely on the supplies available Such men may be weak on the business side But such 
understandings are frequently in reality branches, in another name, of a big firm, or at any 
rate they are supervised by some bigger capitahst organisation In that case the young man 
will probably be a semi-tecbnical expert who will he the head of the techmcal department 
but he would not have control of the business 

President — <3 Would not the fact- that they go through a rigid discipline in the various 
' stages of their school life make a great difference ? I mean in their efficiency as managers ? — 
A I should not have thought that 1 here was any necessary connection, although it would 
probably conduce 1o such qualities as regular hme-keepmg and so forth 

Mr C E Low — Q, Is it not the case that when he goes to the business shop, he has got 
to face a senes of problems which he has never faced before in his hfe, and that J’equires a lot 
of expenence which he his never had before? — A Those problems would be more elementarj'- 
in a small scale factory wnth SO or 40 employees doing comparativelv elementary processes 
The factory organisation is not on a very large scale 

Q Would it not be the case that he has a fairly good access to men who have expert 
and business experience in the guild or something of that sort, to whom he goes round and 
asks for help? — A, 1 should say that if he went for help to anybody outside the business, it 
would probably he to the head of the department in the technical school from which he had 
come, or possibly to tbe local experimental station if there was one I think he will get his 
-business guidance from his superior in his owm business or from the larger organisation which 
probably has a controlling mfluence on the smaller firm/ for instance, m determining capital 
outlai' and all that sort of thing 

Q Would the snpenor organisation go round and inspect? — A They no doubt keep an 
eye on the thing to see whether tbe business is profitable or not I am rather thinking of 
small scale mannfactflnug enterpnses which owe tbeir initiation to bigger firms which might 
subscribe a part of tbe capital or perhaps tbe whole of it, but they would be ran under a 
different name 

Q Do they get any local capital ^ — A They would probably get some local capital 
They will he ultimately, as it were, the people who will direct and control the firm 

Q What are the reasons for decentralising m that way ? — A The reason is this At 
present manufacture is usnall}' on a small scale and it would not pay probably to start on a 
very large scale enterprises in an untested mdustiy Local labour is an important thmg 
The fact is that many of these undertakings are m an experimental stage, and they are 
started for the purpose of testing the possibibty of profitable business 

Q At page 34^ yon say, “ The guilds arc not in receipt of State contributions to their 
funds, but from time to time they have been given help, as for example, by the loan of 
machinery on fax curable terms You mean regular contnbntion ? — Yes Some of 
these guilds are very old in their origin, and yon might say that there is very little that the 
Government has not done in the way of subsidising at some time or other 

lloiPbJe Pandit M M Malania — Q, You say in the first page of yonr note, ‘‘The 
second fact, even more arresting from an Indian point of view, is that fh.s remarkable 
transformation has been achieved by an Asiatic community The Asiatics have long been 
regarded as intensely conservative, unprogressive, needing the help and guidance of Western 
nations for the maintenance of Ian- and order, and even with their assistance, being with 
difficulty persuaded to adopt the modem aims and methods associated with economic progress ’’ 
Since when have they been so regarded ? — A I think they are still regarded so 

Q By non-Asiatics ? — A Yes I am only speaking quite broadly I was thinking of 
the prei dlent state of things in China and India 

Q Before the advent of European nations into Asia, Asiatics, including the Indians, 
were progressive peoples, both pohticallr and economically? Were they not ?-—j4 As far as 
I understand, I should uot have said that they were of a progressive nature m this economic 
counecUoD The standpoint here is econouuc I am not thinking of literature or phi'o- 
sophy 

Q Confining ourselves to economic matters, 150 years before the advent of tbe power 
loom and the steam engine did not India possess a better manufacturing industry than 
England ’ — A I do not think they had any manufacturing indnstiy in the modem sense 
of the term If one understands it as something which involves the use of machinery, 

I should sav that India had very little manufacture She bad a number of crafts, and 
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i50 years ago Europe consumed a number o£ Indian products, because at that time Europe 
bad none of these crafts, c y , in the case of silk goods 

(I And cotton goods ? — A Yes 

Q And m the earlier part of the last century Indian goods were still in demand in 
large qnanbties in England ’ — A Yes It died out fairly early in the nineteenth century 

Q, They were still in demand in the earlier part of the 19th centu’w ’ — 4 Curing tha^ 
period India had a considerable export of manufactured textiles, but after the decline of 
the East India Company there was very little progress made 

Q Putting aside the question of progress, yon say in your note that Asiatics are re 
garded as unprogresnve, needing the help and guidance of Western nations for the main- 
tenance of law and order I presume yon are familiar with the history of the cotton and silk 
trade of India m the earlier part of the 19tb century and how it died out ’ — 4 Yes 

Q In view of that, will you say that Indians are intensely conserratire and nnpro- 
gressive so far as economic methods are concerned ’ — A I would say that they are unprogres- 
sive 

Q In yonr first note at page 4, you say that the Japnese have ceitain psychological 
advantagt'S which account for their progress, and you say 6? them “The pople are°ex- 
tremely imitatire and very mquisihie Is not that remark based on what you haye seen in 
your recent visits ? — A Yes 

Q Of course, you have no personal knowledge of what prevailed 50 years ao-o? — 
A iSo * ° 

Q Is your opinion based partly on what you have observed and partly on what you 
have read or heard’ — A It was largely mi impresuon of what I observed It was very pro- 
minently brought to my mind all through my visits to Japan, both the first and second 
visits 

Q That they possess certain psychological qualitips which fit them better for economic 
progress than Indians’ — A It raai be due to climate or racial origin, but whatever it may 
be due to, it stakes one that they are extremely alert and actne lu temperament I am try- 
ing to brmg out the contrast I do not mean, of course, that these generalisations are tru-' 
in the case of all individuals, but the normal attitude of the Japanese is that they are much 
more alert and active and of a more inquisitrve tempenment than the Indian 

q My point IS whether these quahtes are almost entirely due to the education which 
has been imparted to them during the last thirty years, or whether there are other factor- 
racial or o»her that you have noted, which account for them ?—A I think u is admitted that 
elncation has had a good deal of influence in stimulating these qualities I was told that as 
a result of general education the agncultural population were more ready to take nn new 
ideas ■ ^ 


Q In this book which I have m my hand, wntten bv Robert Porter - ? ^ 

' HiS work IS not veiy rehable ' ^ 

q In what respect?— A He approaches everything, I think, from a biassed standpoint 
ttz y a desire to magnify the Japanese ^ 

Q I am asking yon about a fact which he states I wish to know whether from vonr 
knowledge acqmred dunng yonr visits von are prepared to mpport it He "^av^ “ As a matt 
of fact the def^t of the Russia^ by the Japanese was none the less a'mracle m that the 
preparations for it took fifty years The conception of Japin credited above to the ayem“e 
Englishman is hardly a travesty of the state of things existing m IS53 at tbaf T,?:! 
the c^ti^ was ^ helplKs before a handfnl of Americans were fhe Incas when Ri^JJo 
assaded them with two hundred men - Mould you, fr,m what you have learnt oTthe 
Japan^-e support that, or are you prepared to question it?— ^ I sho'uld think that is picture- 
pque, but exaggerated That does not seem to bear at all on the Japanese character ^ ^ 

Q I am commg to it At page 469 of Fifty years of Xew Tnrv^r, > r> ^ 

^tes — “ In looking back to the time of the Restoration, we are compdl^ to^dmft^h^ 
farmers, merchants, and arti-ans were then for the mo^ part nnedneated and / 

On resigmng office m 1S73 the water made a represenSion tf the GovemS ? 
combination wath Mr Kaora Inonve afterwards Marqn.s Inonye), partly m the fonowin^ 
words Atthep'csent time the people m Europe and Arnenca are stadvmo- pracTca^l 
fciences and eqmppmg themselves with important knowledge They remird bf- f 

dishonour not to be able to earn a living by abditv and industry shizokn 

contrary, know only how to live on the pensions handed down from their anSoiT an ? 
they mither study nor aspire to civil or military science Onr farmers know null 

work their here^tary f^ms, and have no desu-e to develop the arts of acrncnlture^ or 

culture Om artisans know only bow to discuss about their wao-es and are°amte .o-nP 
machines Onr mer^nts compete only for a small profit and do not know how 

buaness properly These tmngs are so, because men do not know how wItbp,rP^'TP“ 
and endowments Somehmes we hear of a few who are reputed for cleveraesp W ^ 
out to be men that rejoice m corruption, en<rege m =pecnlation nr 
The wor-t of them rum their own busmess and lose theif property by S'eaLT bTll;" T . 
by committing all corts of di-hcne=ty Kow it would be easrer to exnecf^rf I I 

eggshell than to see those advance-l at once to the stare of crvilJaiPP rP "" ^ 

c i-iwjuauon it was a broad 
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(Icscnpfion of tLo education of tlio tunes ” Tiilvingp that ns a correct presentment of facts 
do you think that what jou Lave dISco^ercd of the psjoliolooioal qualities of the Japanese is 
largely, if not entirely, due to the education which they have received dating the last 40 
3 ears ? — A. I should think that it is very far from being entirely due to it 

Q Largelj'? — A I should say that peqple without the organisation of business or 
familiant}' with the modern mofhods of industry or commerce and so on, might very well be all 
the things that Count Okunia has described and yet have native qualities which are capable 
of development 

Q But unless the inodoru system of education were applied, these qualities would not, 
c\en if the}' wore latent, have been developed ? — A No You must have education 

Q You agree then that, oven if these qualities were latent in the Japanese, they would not 
have been developed but for the system of education, a a idcspread system of national education, 
that has been at wora in Japan for the last 41) years ? — A It seems to mo that it is not true 
to say that no indication of the e\istence of these qualities ivas gi\ en in the state of things 
pnor to' 1S7S, becanso he was not concerned a'lth a discussion of those qualities Even if 
there had been no education, the ordiuar3 Japanese peasantry would present characteristics in 
many vr&ys in marked contrast to the normal charactenstios of the Indian peasantry, which 
I have tried to describe b} tlie use of the words, 'nlcM;,' '^actiie^ and 'inquisitive"’ which I 
do not regard ns purely the products of education That these qualities arc made applicable 
by education, I think, is obvious 

(2 In 1873, the Japanese writer deplored that his people did not show the qualities 
(hat you have here desenbed Ho said, "Our farmers know only how to work their hereditary 
farms, and have no desire to develop the arts of agricultnre or seticultnre Our artisans know 
only how to discnss about their wages and are quite ignorant of machines? — A That does not 
' say that they are not alert, industrious, active and inquisitive One way in which you notice 
the inquisitn eness of the Japanese is that when he gets any mechanical contnvance, he wants 
to pull it to pieces and to see how it works I think that implies a quality in pait at least 
independent of education 

Prestdeni — Q Where do they get their cotton machinery? — A From Manchester 
chiefly They are making some in Japan 

0,, Is it an improvement on the Lancashire type 1—A I do not know They go in for 
Amencan machinery also 

Hon*ble Pandit If Jf Zlalauya — Q In 3 our first note you say that India can develop_^ 
industrially by the apphcation of similar qualities which the Japanese show? — A Yes 

Q Do you think that if a system similar to that w'hich has been tned in Japan were 
put in force here, there is every reason to expect that similar qnahties would be developed m 
the Indian joeople ? — A It is a question of degree Personally, I only know a small part 
of India, but my impression is that in India there is a great field for development by means 
of a good kind of education and training Whether as a result of that traiuiiig and educa- 
cation you would get the same tj'pe of men as yon have now in Japm is doubtful, because I 
think climatic conditions would continue to exercise an important effect 

Q You say in your previous report that the advantage of having a moie rigorous 
climate was possessed by Japan, that the labour snpplj was moie efficient and better fed ? — 
A. Yes 

Q Ton say also tbe psycbologicnl character of the Japanese 18 partly an advantage so 
that climate alone cannot account for that ? — A I do not attempt to separate the ciunatio 
factor from its psychological manifestation 

Q At page 4, you say that another characteristic of the Japanese is the gift for combma- 
tion and co-operative action That you say fiom what you saw in your recent visits? — A 
Yes 

Q Have you studied the history of 30106 stock enterprise in Japan ^ — A Broadly I 
know the mam statistical facts about its development 

Q Have you come across a description of the first company by Count Okuma where he 
says that people would not subscribe to joint stock companies without some Governmenc 
pressure He says — "The G ovemment first paid attention to banking business, and as a 
result, in 1873, the first National Bank was established Hitherto, business in this coimtry 
had consisted of small transactions, the public being ignorant of the advantages of conducting 
it on a joint stock basis But \ery few came forward to assist, and the Government had to 
persuade, nay, almost to order, the Mitsuigumi and the Onogumi to form it, and if these two 
families had not taken part as prmcipal shareholders it is extremely doubtful whether the 
bank could ever have become an accomplished fact This mdicates clearly how 

little disposition the public in general entertained foi a joint stock company If it was thus 
difficult to collect capital, still more so was it to find men of ability to conduct the bankmg 
and other business " That was m 1873 So, don^t you thmk that so far as natural aptitude 
IS concerned, the J npanese did not show any gift of combination and co-operative action 
before or up to 1878 ? — A I do not think that the extract you have read proves that the 
people were not at aU famdiar with the investment of capital or the functions of banking 

10 X 
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Q It proves tUt tliev did not at that time show any kocuiioss for to nbiniUon or 
coopentive action?— X They might have had capicity for co-oporalion and conilnintiou 
m other wavs 

Q But they did not show them at all till thou ? — J I Ihinlc the\ did Their eloroly 
organised clans showed their capacity for organising their social life 

Q Conipiaring Indians with the Taj'ano'Cj haie joii any rea'.on to think that Indians do 
not possess a natural aptitude for leinbination and co operituo uUon hoinng in mind the 
old village coinuinnvties and trade guilds and caste guild'- of I ndii " — A Ido not think so 
at any rate at present At present one dots feel tint the ,Ta]\mC'e hue- organisation, 
comhinatiou and order, and to my mind he IS \on Geiinan 111 his attnbnlos in that wai, 
whereas I have not seen a siuiilir kind of qualitv in India 

Q yfp uholo point IS whether the differeuio IS to be ascnhcd lirgeli to the education 
Vihieh the Japanese has received, or whether there is something inhoront lu the «Tapancse ? — 
A I should think it is the result of education, and social life lirgeli 1 haie not the least 
desire to suggest that India is iniapiblo of progress So far a-- 1 am lom-irned, I should not 
like to commit m\ self as to hov\ fat the Indiiu comimmiti could attim to csaitlv the same 
psvchological state as the Japanese coinmiiinti , but I do behei c that the Indian conimimity 
IS capable of enormous progress if the right nicans are taken to de\ e'oji it 

Sir D tT Tafa — Q Bout you think that compulsorv mihtiri ^enue and (he 
education that they receive tends' to make the JapancTO more dis, iphnul and more apt to 
take adiautage of education’— A I think it does That is noticeable all through the school 
life m Japan 

Q Is that a point that struck lou the dihciplmed life thit tl ey loul from their i oiingoct 
age up to their death ’ — A T do not think it is so iiotiLCilde in the oldoi ages IThat is 
noticeable I think, parheiilarlv of the loner classes is the h ihilual obedience in factories nnd 
that sort of thing, and also the absolute reidiness uith which (licv iccept oflKiil guidance 
and control and suggestion They do not resent officialism as iiilrujion or interference with 
indii idual liberty 

Boa bic Pa uhf M M Jfiilotiya — Q You have gnen natnril mil reasonable weight to 
the sN'stem of elementary education lud the s\-ctem of technical ediic,vtion wLii^li supplements 
it, aud vou think that the diEEcroncem the svbtein and outlook ot the Education Bcicartment 
m Japan and India accounts for a goovl deil of difforeiKe imoiig the (no peoples lor 
instance, vou siv , " In Japan the schools are a good deal more than mere places, for iinp-irting 
elenientarv education Thev are the lustrumeuts through which (he Sta(e ciidcaioiirs to 
guide and stimulate the interests of the rising generation Two points are cspodallv worthy 
of notice The greatest care is taken to deielop the sense of patriotism, the pride 111 Jaj'ancso 
institutions aud the necessity for progress ^ — A Yes 

Q You saj also, “ Every child is taught that it will be his future duh to contribute 
to the practical idiauce of his country” lYoiild not that give a good deal of ambition and 
s encrgi to the students? — A Yos 

Q Stress is also laid upou (he importance of physical culture' and del elopmeut ? — A. 

Yes 

Q These Circumstance', as you say, contribute largely to the geueral economic elhciouci 
of Japanese labour ? — A Ye> 

Q If you had a similir system m India, you might expect similar resulh- ’ — A Similar 
it directions 

Q Y'ou sai that the various grades of technical schools have plavod a very great part lu 
deiclopmg the Japaue-e mdustry, and the Tokvo Higher Tcvhmcal School is an efficient 
instrument for the training of industrial workers Do vou think that if i on had one Such 
Higher Technical School m every province of India it would give i now direction to the 
tendencies of our vouug men aud divert them from liter iry and legal pursuits ti ludustnvl 
pursuits ? — A I am afrud I do not know much about it, but from w hat I h vv e heaul I should 
suggest that the difficulty in India is to get students to av iil themselves of such opportumtiea 
as exist I have heard frequent complaints that the technical institutions or (echuical collem,''- 
m India are not fully availed of ^ 

<3 Have yon given any personal study to the question, or is it merely an he irsay ’ — 
A I am personally familiar with the conditions in the Sibpur Eugmeermg Gollege, hvit uot 
With colleges in the other provmces of India 

Q \ on sav “That the school IS ranch m advance of aii} facilities to bo oh(amed 111 
Indue seems to be prov ed bv tbe tict that there were rocenllv as inam as bO Indian students 
of the school ” — A It is quite pos'ible that the students wore altnictod not onh hv the 
excellence of the School, — I think the Technical School is an excellent school —but (hev mav 
have been attracted by the fact that thev were getting other experience in d ipan 

Q Bnt that mav have been an additional mdneement so far a' v 011 can see ’ lou found 
that this school was affording facilities which are not to he got m anv of the exisfinn- institu- 
ticns in India ?—A I was reall} accepting the statement made m Japan 1 do not know the 
Victoria Technical Institute m Bombay for example, winch is at present tiic chief tTaiuuur 
school for textile work I do not know whether it is as good as, or better than, the Tcvhmcal 
5 i hool at Tokyo 7 
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Q, But the probabihtj is tbatj if there Mi ns an equally well-equipped institution here, 
the students nould go to it rather than to Japan ? — J Yes 

Q Have you got a calendar of the Tokyo School? — J. No I have the annual 
report ^ 

<2 You say at jiage 31, " As the result of careful enquiry Into the work of the Tokyo 
Higher Technical School, I was comiuced of its value as an efficient instrnnient for the 
training of industrial n orkers The school is intended to give a thorongh scientific and tech- 
nical training in the theory and practice of* the main branches of Japanese industry It^now 
contains the follow ing depirtuionts, — dyeing, wea\ing, ceramic, applied chemistry, electro- 
chcmistiy, mcchomcal cuginceriug, electricity and architecture Yon say at’ page 32, " In 
all this work I was much impressed with the close co-operation between t^e Department of 
Commerce and the school The administrators of the department arc most active in 
recen ing or initiating sugcestions for the extension of uati\ e manufacture In wha't way did 
you notice this ? — A For insfaucc, as 3 ou know, frock coats arc a common article of clothing 
for the middle clasb Japanese, and until quite recently the material for these frock coats was 
imported. The Department of Commerce noticed that there was an obvious field for a 
uati\*c industiy there and commissioned the weuing department of the Tokjo School to 
experiment for the production of cloth suitable for frock coats The school showed that it 
could bo manufactured The Department of Commerce then approached some private firms, 
and the}' started manufacturing this cloth, and they arc now doing it w ith some success 

Q. You ray that the} have not much provision for research in Japan ? — J Yes 

^ They are content more wnth spreading a knowledge of the results which are already 
known in respect of the application of science to industry than to conduct researches in 
new line ? — A They are making a number of researches I have referred to the Lahoratoiy 
in the Physico-Chemical Institute They arc quite alive to the necessity for research 

Q. But they are at present giving more attention to spreading a knowledge of the 
known methods of manufacturing articles ? — A Yes 

Q The sum total of your observation was this You state “ It will be apparent from this 
bnef account of the chief activities of the Slate in the promotion of education and experiment 
bearing upon industi} and commerce, that the Japanese Government has in recent years 
dcGmtely accepted the responsibihtj for furthering industnal development by means of 
the spread of new ideas and the offer of specialised training ” Are they continumg the same 
/ policy * — A Very much so, particularly wath regard to technical education They are now 
over-hanling the whole system and they are quite conscious that it is capable of extension 
and improvement 

Q And as a result of this w ar they have dei eloped their institutions for f echmeal 
instruction very largely ? — A As a result of the war, indirectly It will give them a larger 
amount of capital to use 

Q At the end of page 2S } ou say — " The Industnal Bank uses a large part of its 
funds for the purpose of making loans on the secunty of sites and buildings of factones ” 
In answer to Mr Low, you said that you were not sure that money was advanced for new 
enteipnses ’ — A Yes 

Q But IS it not a fact that when a new enterprise is started and finds capital enough 
to acqmre a site and erect a building and buy machinery, thon on the security of that building 
and machinery the bank would advance money to the enterprise ? — A I thmk so I do not 
^ean to ray that it will do so as a matter of course 

Q But it IS open to the hank to do so if it likes ? — A Yes 

Q. Not only that, hut the bank is expected to do so ? — A I cannot say that It wriU 
he a matter of busmess Q’here will be no obhgation on the part of the bank 

Q Have you seen the Indnstrial Bank Act of Japan ? — -1 Yes 

Q Does not that show \that these banks are started with the special object of aiding 
mdustnal enterprise’ — A Yes If a company came along with a site and bmldmg and 
- machinery and said that they wnnted a loan, there would be no obligation on the part of the 
bank to make the loan 

Q The hank would exercise its discretion ’ — A Yes 

Q But ordinarily it IS expected to help such enterpnses? — A Yes Certainly that was 
the mtentiou with which the hank was started 

Q And the Government has put m good sum mto the bank out of the public revenues ’ — 
A The Government came to its aid by means of a loan of £1,350,000 ata cheap rate arranged 
through the Bank of Japan and the Y'okohoma Specie Bank at a parfacnlar juncture, when 
it was suffenng heavy losses ow’iu^ to advances made to particular gold mines 

Q. That was on a special occasion Apart from that ’ — A There was no other instance 
m which the Government actually provided the Industnal Bank with funds 

Q. Are you quitp sure ’ — A Not m any recoided (account of the hank’s working 

Q Did the Government gnarantee interest on the capital of that hank ’ — A No 
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Q Do 3 ou ttuoL tliat £ milar banks started in everv- province would help the ladustnal 
development of this country '—A I should like to see the Industrial Bank de\ eloped on 
diEerent lines from those of Japan 

Q "What are thosn lines’ — J. TThar I think neers.arT in India is something which 
would ptrrform the function not only of providing a c=-ta'n amount of capital at discretion, 
hut of esercisinw a certain amount of control — fairly close control — over management I have 
been to a number of factories and so on in Beugil, and what struck me more than anything 
else was the lack of bus.ness capacity, in fact, an ignorance as to the nght conduct of business 
concerns on the fa”t of thjse having contrul That, to my mird, is a senons defeat, and 
von want some kind of inst tntma which would combine these two fnnet on-, not only 
^Histance with regard to capital, but assistance with regard to control 

Q Yon know that as regards the Indmtnal Bank of Japan, the Government nominates 
the Governor and the Deputy Governor'^— J. Yes 

Q YTonld von recommend a*similar mrasn-e here to'ensnre that amount of supervision 
which yon have m yie"^ ' — JL It is verv dificnlt to state anything like that witnout knowing 
what IS to be the general constitntioa of tne bank 

Q Bnt yon want the Government to exercise some snpenision’ — Yes, certainly if 
the Govemrnent were to provide any funds It is conceivable that yon might have an 
ludostrial Development Company avhich is no bant at all, — a company with considerable 
capital — and then precautions might be taken that it snould be managed and controlled bv 
really able people, and then yon could give a free hand to it to develop the indnstiy m Bengal 
m anv wav which they thought fit IMy own idea is that yon want m India some body or 
bodies w^ch would do similar things to those done in Japan Take cottage indnstnes The 
backbone of agncnlture might be said to be cottage industry m Japan The cottage industry 
there could not have attaint its present development and stability without the advantage 
of a well-developed marketmg organisation That is in the hands ultimately of these big 
firms So fax, I know of no parallel in the nature of mdnstnal organisation m India 

Q How would von constitute these firms, or would yon. leave it to p^vate enterpnse to 
do so ? — J I am mclmed to think that it is in need of some State assi^ance I tbmk the 
two essenhal thmgs are, considerable capital and first-class ability of a pnrelv commercial 
kind. For mstance, there is a suggestion that this kmd of marketing organisation might 
develop by the giov^ of co-operafaon, but I am distrustful about it I think experience 
shows that it is weak on the business side That is rather a diEerent problem to the one 
presented to the Industrial Bank I am rather inclined to think that it is one of the most 
important thmgs 

Q Don't yon think that that is a separate need which_shonld be provided for m addi- 
tion to the Industrial Bank’ — Yes 


Sir F H S*ev:aTt — Q I should liketobegm by a=king yon a general and a rather 
personal question Your report is natnrally a collection of facts and statistics rather than an 
erpresEion of opinion Could yon develop that a bttle further ’ Did yon know your subject 
before yon went to Japian, and did yon check your knowledge by personal ob5ervat>on them, or 
was it the other way abont ? Did yon go there with a fairly open mmd and collect your 
information and views after that ’ — A Speaking about this note, I may say that to some 
extent I had formed fairly deSmte opimons on a number of points bearing on the economic 
position of Japan as the result of my former visit to Japan 

Q Have yon been there before ’ — A I have been twice to Japan I have gone there 
dnrmg two vacations The year before last I was m Japan I was there on a holiday and 
was not spendmg all the time on any definite work I did a good deal of lookmg ronnd and 
I formed a number of opmions This year I did not go with a purely open mmd on a number 
of questions "What I did this year was to spend the greater part of my time in getting' into 
touch with the various departments of Government which were responsible for the direction 
of the economic pohey of the Government, such as the Department of Railways, Commeri.e 
and Transport I interviewed Consuls, and particularly hfr Crowe, and I went with then 
into these questions in order to get as defimtean idea as po sibleas to the effect of the principal 
forms of State aid such as bount’es, parbcularly the shipping bounty, the effect of their railwav 
poliCT and so on The principal difficulty, if I map say so, is that one finds a very general atmos- 
phere of susp cion with regard to the economic investigator I fhmk any body who has been 
there would support my statement I have tried to suggest a number of'cases’in my note m 
which the action of Government is not so much taken in the way of admimstenng a specific Act 
or Regulation There is in addition a general power of control and suggestion And the action 
of the departments of Government is in man- cases extremely complicated, widespread and 
far-reachine But 1 think it is the purpose of Government to minimise as far as jiossible the 
extent of their action in the eyes of foreigners It is not alwavs easv to trace' the wav® m 
which the thing IS done It is a well known fact that the public fi'nances of Japan arc so 
anan^d that it is ei'rcmely ciiEcuU to trace the amount of funds spent bv the Government 
n n For that reason I have not attempted to estimafe'the total amounts 

which have been spent bv the Government in assisting industnes It is easv to <nve finur’s 
under a few heads, but it would be very difficult to giie an accurate stafem^t as Regards the 
OlUI expenditure of the v.rate m helping m one wav or another anv particolar mdnstrv 
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Q Tonr conclnsion then is tlmt the Government appear onlj to adopt a benevolent 
attitude, ivhoreas in reality they are actively engaged in giving all the support they- can ? — A 
'J hat is broadly true 

Uon^hJe Str Jt IToolcrjee — Q Is the aid given by the Japanese Government limited 
only to industnal matters, or does it extend to all other things ? — A This statement will in 
all probability be found^ to be tnio of many other activities besides indnstrial affairs 
Kat^lly I confined my attention to industrial matters 

Str F R Siswarf — Q You bring out the force of the great developments made Do yon 
think that these were effected in the first instance by being considered the expression of the 
Emperor’s will ^ — A I thmk it is very important to remember this This was especially the 
case in the earlier stages I have tried to suggest what appeared to me to be a remarkable 
fact that in a comparatively few years the attitude of the Stale which had previously been 
one of indifference to trade and manufacture had been completely changed They had 
accepted universal education, accepted the provision for industry and commerce, which had 
previously been regarded as degrading, as right There was a great revolution also in the 
position of the occupying tenants and in the position of the landed proprietor That was 
revolution, and it was effected practically as an expression of the will of the Emperor 

Q Granted the quickness and the keenness of the matenal on which that power had 
to work, IS not the population of Japan practically a homogeneons whole ? — A You mav sav 
that at the present time it is homogeneous 

Q If the population is homogeneous, that would facilitate development to a veiy great 
extent indeed ? — A At present they are practically a homogeneons people There was a 
doss of untouchables net vety long ago These people lived in their own villages and they 
were completely segregated They formed a distinct population living their own Me 
This kind of social boundaries is fast breaking down 

PretiSent — Q In the matter of the local Governments, is there any sufficient similantv 
among them as to enable you to say whether local Governments are also fairlv uniform 
in carrying out their methods ? — A In the matter of constitution and powers they are 
uuiform. 

Q Are people governed on an average in a way similar to other local Governments 
There is verj- httle similnrity for instance between people governed in Madras and the North- 
lYest Frontier Provmces I want to know if there is a similar contrast in Japan ? — A I 
should say that the contrast is not so marked as in this country There are a few ontlving 
regions of course in which the activities show a marked difference Some places are more 
industnal in their outlook than others In some places you see that the standard of civilisa- 
tion is fairly high, and yen also get a type of district with a purely primitive people 

Q There is no suck thing as an ethnological contrast and difference in rehgion ? — A 
There are contrasts as far as religion is concerned There are Buddhists and Shmtoists 
But the rehgious element does not, I think, touch the actual practical everj-day life of the 
people. The religious element does not affect the people to the extent that one sees it in 
India, 

§ And all these rehgious elements, whatever they mav be, are subordinate to the one 
religion, namely, the worship of the country, the spirit of nationalism ? — A I would say 
that the more you get into touch with the pnrmtive districts, and the agricultural districts 
the more jou would find it true that the belief m the person of the Emperor as a semi-divine 
|>ersonality enters into the frame of the religious life of the people. 

Q It IS sufficient to colour all other forms of activity ? — A Undoubtedly That belief 
bnngs them all to a focus 

Str F E Sitwari — Q Is the population wholly literate now ? — A They are hterate 
Nearly all the school children in Japan when they leave the school are able to read and 
write Japanese sufficiently well It is a very common thmg to see even nckshaw 
coobes able to read and write As soon as their job is over, they sit down and take up some 
newspaper and read I noticed it everywhere 

Q Is the Bank of Japan entirely a State Bank ? — A les 

0, Dees it engage in trade like the exchange banks ? — A I do not think it is an exchange 
bank except mediately It places funds at the disposal of other banks for the discounting 
of foreign bills It is a trading bank in the sense that it would engage in loans with 
trading firms and make advances 

Q So the prmcipal trading bank of Japan derives its assistance from the State bank ’ — 
A Yes, to some extent 

Q Do the industnal banks have branches all over the counfry ? — A The Hypothec Bank 
IS the central bank. There is a separate bank m each district, and each prefecture has 
its mdnstnal and agricultural hank There are local agents of the Hypothec Bank which 
IS a central bank They are not branches but they act as local agents 

Q Then with reference to shippmg could you ascertain if there is a keen competition 
between the various Japanese knes ^ Or do they carrv out a uniforpa pokey without 
reference to their private interests ? — A There is a considerable competition between the 
Shanghai line and the Nippon Ynsen Kaisha with regard to some of the coasting traffic the 
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short sea trafBc between Japan and the China ports Then again there is a certain amount 
of competition now arising between the Nippon Yiisen Kaisba and the Toyo Kisin Kaisha 
over the Pacific Up to now the policy has rather been that each company works a certain 
route The Toyo Kisin Kaisha for instance works the Pacific rente, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
the European and the Indian services and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha the China service 

Q Yon say that competition is now springing up The absence of ithitheitohas been to 
some extent due to Government influence and Government pressure ?-^A In this way 
certainly The Government have offered subsidies to these various companies for the main- 
tenance of a particular mail seiwico, aud of course Goi ernment have never offered subsidies to 
more than one company in the same line It has offered a subsidy to the Nippon Y'^uson 
Kaisha foi the European service and so on 

Q T)o j on see any tendency in Japan to the formation of corporations ? — A Undoubt- 
edly 

Q How is that regarded by the Government ? — A I do not know I found that thci-e 
was a certain amount of anxiety on the part of the heads of these big combines or big interests 
to discount the power of these corporations and to belittle the extent of their growth I think 
the position is this In Japan itself there is a very real feeling of the danger of what I 
may call the tinst system I think that i<= felt by the smaller business men and by public 
opinion In my interviews with the heads of the various departments they tried to show their 
reasons why it is not likely to_affect development harmfully 

Q You think there is a certain amount of apprehension ? I am doubtful whethe^ 
Government is appiehensive or not Government would probably favour it for this reason In 
the first place, it facilitates control to have a few poweifiil corporations which are intimately 
associated with Government Tlie members of the corporations may be in the Government itself 
Government may be able to work through these corporations for all sorts of purposes It is able 
therefore to exercise a good deal of power 1 am rather gmng now my own opinion of the 
matter, what I gathered in the way of impressions I should ^ay that, so far ns I can see, there is 
no opposition on the part of Government to the extension of the influence and uses of these big 
corporations They rather facihtate Government control, and it fits in with the idea of a 
high degree of centralisation and organisation Looking at these corporations ns instruments 
for the extension of trade, it seems to me that at present they are performing a very useful 
function I have tried to bring that out in my report Apart from their being the actual 
owners and directors of big industnal enterprises like the ship building yards of the Mitsui 
Busan Kaisha, they are the principal channels through which capital flows into smaller 
businesses and new industries You have lu the central institution, in the big firm, ample 
capital resources, men who have first-class ability and through that you have, it seems to me, 
a very large and efficient instrument for the development of new mdustnes and assistance on 
a small scale to people all o\er the country So that their capital aud their influence does 
not act detrimentally to the small manufacturer or the cottage mdustry 

Q "With regard to the Government attitude towards the development of industiies do 
the Governmeut work through a very large number of officials, or are they also in close 
touch with nou-officials’— 2 Both They have a very large number of officials. There is 
also a very close- connection between the official element and the non official element In a 
number of cases I was told of striking instances of Government interference with the 
management of private business 

Q Are there any local Directors of Industry ? — A I do not think there is any official wffio 
could be so described There is in the local Government no officer responsible for indus- 
tnal development The assembly as a whole will consider any proposals brought before it, 
and then they may detail off some person to make investigations The whole assembly acts 
as a committee for the decision of questions There is no local director 

Q Is there imperial control over this? — A That is only in so far as Imperial funds 
will have to be used The local Governments have their own funds They can without 
reference to the Imperial Government send persons to foreign countries to study foreign 
markets, or offer special advantages for the purpose of encouraging local industries 

Q 'What is the attitude of the people towards officials ? Do they think that they are 
official-ndden, or do thev welcome these officers ? — A So far as 1 can 3udge the attitude was one 
more or less of ready acceptance of the officials It struck me that the attitude in Japan 
in that respect is very similar to that of Germany They are quite conscious of the 
activities of the official, but I do not think they resent it Even the oidinary policeman 
is a person who commands enormous respect 

Mr C B Zoio — Q Arc the subordinate officials honest? Gould you tell of Japan the same 
thing that you could tell in regard to Germany? — A I do not think you could say the same 
thing of Japan They are not notoriously honest 

Sir F H Stejjart — Q You refer to tobacco and salt as Government monopolies How 
does that affect consumption through middlemen ? — A The tobacco goes to the public through 
the Government warehouses All the tobacco that is made in Japan goes into Government 
warehouses It is practicallv w hat you might call a bonded warehouse, and then it is 
distributed to the shops It is sold at a fixed price At the same time thei e is a good deal 
of smuggling ° 
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Q How IS flic rcfail sale condnctecl ? — A" Any man may bay from the Government 
wareboii':e and sell at a fixed price * 

Q. That would tend to eliminate the profits of the middleman ? — A Yes 

Q How IS the wealth distributed ? Is there a \ery wealthy class at the top and "a 
large poor population ? — A I should say that there is no large n ealthy class The wealthy 
class is a small class considering the total population Then there is a growing middle 
clas<, a comniercial and industrial middle close But it is a comparatively small class 
relative to the total population The bulk Of the people are quite small agriculturists or 
craftsmen , 

Q How does the income tax range ?— ^ I'am afraid I have not got^ the schedule of 
taxes I think it is a graduated tax 

Q Is the better and well-to-do class going into commerce and industry 
\ A Tliere was a time of course when commerce and industry were regarded as degrading 
occupations to wbioh the higlier classes would not go That is not so now 

Uon^llc Str a A' Moolerjee — Q. Can you tell us how that has been accomplished ? — 

A I should say that the reason was that very soon after the new era began the more 
or less limited class of nobles threiv m their lot m a ivh ole-hearted way with tbe-qiarfy which 
was working for the adoption of western ideas and progress People were eagerly setting 
themselves to n new life with western ambitious. The Japanese is an extremely proud - 
person 'i he idea of any other person being superior is \ ery irksome to him They were 
in the early days of the modem era anxious to assert their national independence, and they 
became convinced that the nght wray to get that waste show the Great Powers that they 
were really a progressive people and capable of doing things m the nght way, and this led 
to an enormous wave of opinion in favour of western methods, and thev began to imitate 
the Europeans in their manners and mode of dressing and habits of living and so on 
This was a general motiie leading the higher class Japanese to adopt western methods. 
But, apart from this, the Japanese seem to he naturally gifted wnth commercial aptitude 
They like it naturally. 

Str F ff Stewart — Q Would you say that the sense of commercial morality of the 
Japanese is developing? — A I think so Because I think- the motive of_sel£ interest is 
showing more and more that it is a very short-sighted policy to anger vour customers I 
have tried to give two reasons for this defect in quality noticeable m Japanese goods 
I do not think it is quite correct to call a Japanese person who is lacking in commercial 
morality Naturally the Japanese show an anxiety to capture all new markets The things 
which the Japanese make for the foreign market are chiefly the cheap goods First, with a 
view to capture markets they quote rates which are not very profitable to them After 
they get the orders, they try to make a profit for themselves which means that they very 
often depreciate the quality aud do not send goods up to sample That is one reason' The 
other is that the exporting firm gefs it^ things, whatever they may he, from many little 
workshops Owing to this the quahtj is not uniform 

Q Are the Government proceeding on much the same lines in Korea and Formosa 
as m Japan ? — A I do not know much about Korea and Formosa They are still in an 
elementary stage of development- In Formosa the advance of the sugar mdnstry is due 
laigdy to the adoption of compulsory cultivation There they adopt the compulsory system of 
cultivation as in Java 

^ Hs that likely to lead to discontent among the people of Korea and Formosa which 
may cause trouble in the future ’ — A' I think that is quite likely But I did not go to 
those places What I did hear was that the Koreans are hecommg more and more dis- 
contented, because all the posts of any value have been filled by the Japanese and the 
Koreans are only kept in the subordinate posts There was a good deal of discontent on 
that account 

Q What restnctiont are placed on foreigners in Japan with regard to trading ? Do 
they have to be registered ? — A The chief disability is the inabiLti of the foreigner to 
become the free bolder of land in Japan In practice that is not a very serious difficulty 
I do not think there is any other legal difficulty The difficulties that arise in regard to 
foreigners are not so much legal as the difficulties, for instance, in regard to the pre^ential 
treatment, which I think is certainly extended to Japanese, in competition with foreign 
traders Thus Government, as consumers, will always prefer the direct trader Again 
railway facihties and rates, as also shipping, are in favour of the Japanese trader. 

Q Yon refer to the fisheries How does Government assist financially ^ — A They give 
a bounty on the trawlers that are built The principal object has been to encourage deep sea 
fishing 

Q With reference to the gmlds, I do not quite understand from your note the present 
position Do these guilds start themselves or at Government initiative ? — A. They mav 
start themselves It might quite well be that the Government official might suggest the 
desirability of starting one But the procecs is that any number of people in a trade m a 
district may come together and approach the Government for the registration of the guild 
If they can get the nght proportion to come in, then the Government registers that gmld and 
gives it a legal persenahty 
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Q ^oes the guild mnke any levies? Are Ihev compulsory?—^ Xofc alunvs The 
principal i harm ter of the guild until recentlj may he described ns n mixture of the old craft 
guild and the modern emplovers’ association 

Q It IS not in anv sense a trades’ union ? — A It is not n trades’ union It is an 
employers’ assocntion pnmanlv It ivould iinve general functions in regard to the general 
interests of the trade and amongst these functions one of the most important is the attempt 
to improve qualitv, and a number of them have from time to time developed schemes for the 
inspection of goods They sometimes issue labels marking the first, or second, or third class 
quality of the goods I was told the result of this system was frequently negligible 
Very often the label was no real guide to quality 

Q Do they deal with the question of wages from the point of i lew of the employ er ? — 
A The} do not deal with the question of wages That is not the work of the guild What 
the guild would do would he to deyelop exports, to find out where there are possible markets and 
to encourage improyed methods of production They might approa-'h Government to give a 
subsidy for these objects 

Q Is the aid which the Government gives in so many wa36 returnable to Government ? 
-—A I do not think so In the e-irlier days I understand that Government did actually 
make loans to the guilds on the security of the machinery That does not take place now 

Hon' Lie Sir It N Mooleriec — <2 Since what time ’—--t I cannot tell} ou any precise date 
These present guilds are to some extent the suryival of the mcdieyal craft guilds which haye 
existed from the middle ages in Japan When the Government in the early days was looking 
round for ways of developing industry, it would naturally ha\c fixed on the guild as a corpo- 
rate body with which to deal conveniently 

Str F H Sfewart — Q Any Government aid to the guilds would go through the local 
prefectures ? — A Yes 

' Q Do you think that the presence of these guilds is likely to lead to the association of 
members in the shape of trades’ unions? — A I do not think that the presence of these 
guilds IS a very important factor from this point of view I think it quite likelv that trades’ 
nnic nism will develop in Japan at 'ome time or other How soon it is very difficult to say 
Government will try and suppress it 

Q That IS rather the gist of my questions Here is a country which has made enormous 
prosrress in a comparatively short space of tinie Do you think that things are going on smooth- 
ly ? Are there any signs of the manifestation of discontent either on the 'part of their own 
people, or elsewhere ? — A One often hears the word 'indnstnal revolution ’ applied to Japan, 
and the suggestion is that Japan has jiassed through the industrial rerolution But Japan has 
not yet passed throueh the industnal revolution in so far as thatphra eimplie- the social changes 
which are associated with the Industnal Kevolntion in England 

Q And therefore when one speaks of Japan as a model to be imitated, one has to^be very 
careful indeed as to the proper hues of development ? — A There are certain dangers attendant 
on industrial development in anv country in the world Yon ma} imitate Japan, for instance, 
as regards the protectiie tariff, the b mking lawb and the matter of establishing subsidies, but 
-industnal development will hnng social problems in Japan and in India apart from the 
adoption of these particular practices 

Q Da you know whether the Government gels any return on the shippmg subsidies ? — 
A The Government makes some arrangement whereby the shipping companies must carry 
the mails and in certain cases troops 

Q You Say that the cultivation of land in Japan is veiy intensive ? What kind of 
manures do they use ? — A The pnncipal manure is the human manure The Japanese 
make full use of this In towms and in the country districts alike ifc is all preserved and sold 
They also use a good deal of sulphate of ammonia 

Q Is the use of artificial manure increasing ? — A I thmk so The use of human 
manure is of long standmg The use of ammouia and that sort of thing is more recent 
ancl IS increasmg 

Q And bone meal ?— A Yes They get a certam amount of fish manure too I have 
not paid very much attention to agncnlture 

Q With regard to the fishing industry, do you think that the fisheries are the founda- 
hon of Japan’s mercantile marine and its navy ?— A No, I do not thmk so I think the 
foundation of her mercantile marine and her navy might be found in the ships which were 
built in the period of the feudal era with an idea of resisting foieigu invasion I think 
that 16 probably the ongin 


Q Do YOU think that the climate has a large effect oiythe temperament and life of 
the people ?— A I thmk the climate has a large effect on the vigour and the propensity 
for actne life on the part of the people H j 

q Do you agree that much is also due to the dwciphne and training of the neonle 
That accounts for the general habits of obedience That might account quite weTlorThe 
readiness with which the Japanese submit themselves to the control of the ^oheeman 

Q And m that you see to a certain extent the survival of the old feudal ideas ?— A 
Yes Ido not want to suggeA that the Japanese are a submissive lot of peoplr Thfv 
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cannot be dnven like a mob They are independent in many ways They have strongly 
developed in them the spirit of fighting At the same time they are accustomed, to discipline 
I do not want to exaggerate that For instance, in a factory you will have to be very 
careful ns to how you deal with Japanese labour. DiflBculties may arise now and then 
They are touchy m many waj s 

Q Passing to the question of factory law, nhy has not the Factory Act of 1908 or 
1911 been brought in operation ? — A I have pointed out that they have not yet organised 
their inspectorate and for that reason the Act is scarcely operative The position was not very 
different m the early dn^ s of factory legislation in England, 

Q Can yon divide the factory labour into the family labour and general ? — A, There 
the law IS that no child under 12 may be employed in a factory 

Q 'Would yon say simply that they work all their labour to the utmost possible 
extent ? — A Yes 

Q Would you gay that the exploitation of cheap female labour is likely to have a dete* 
norating effect on the womanhood and consequent race deterioration ?-—A 1 think it is often 

prejudicial to health, hut i doubt whether it is such as to cause race detenoration 

Son’blc Str B W Moolcnee — Q Are the females also educated m Japan?— J Yes 
They all go to elementary schools 

Sir F Stewart — Q Taking that point, is it not hkcly that female labour is hkely 
to he a national loss in the long run ’ — A If you mtan to ask whether it will affect the 
population, 1 should think that it probably does conduce to a high rate of infant mortality 
Bnt without female labour the standard of living would be lower It is a question of 
conflicting forces I do not think however it will have a lasting evil effect 

Q You say that the Japanese is a very^nquisitive person interested in new ideas and 
von doubt whether the same conld bo said of any other Asiatic community Can you 
how this comes about ? — A In emphasizing this aspect of the Japanese chiracter, 
I am unable to say to what extent it is due to education or to other causes I am inclined 
to say it is only partly the result of education. <■ 

Q On page 15 of yonr note speaking about the Government pioneering indnstne* 
you say ‘ Since the eighties the Government have been convuncefl of the folly of official 
trading' "Would you agree that practically all the Government nioneenng enterprises 
were failures ? — A lu this early period, I do not think they could he called failures They 
were failures probably in that they did not achieve a profit-making position ^ When they 
were handed over to the v anons private enterprise-, I think they were a success in the sense 
that they had paved the way to pnvato enterpnse 

Q Your suggestion IS that Government gave it up, simply because it could not go 

QQ 7 ^ That was probably true m a measure Towards the end of the seventies financial 

difficulties were pretty urgent, and Government was looking round for vanous ways of 
economising Also by that time a number of private people were ready to take over these 
enterprises Government at the same time was anxious to save money 

Ron’ ble Pandit M If Malavtya — Q You say on page 15 'Bj 18S0 the Govern- 
ment had become convinced that manufacture was more efficiently conducted in private than 
in public hands ’ It was on that ground that Government transferred these enterprises, 
and not because they were failures This is also supported by what you say on pag*4? ■ 
A You cannot judge of fadure purely by reference to a balance sheet in this matter 
Government at this time was looking oat for every means of economising, and pnvate 
individuals bad come along ready to take over management They made offers to Govern- 
ment to take the thmg over Pnblio opmion also supported that 

Str F E Stewart — Q "What was the old Japanese currency ^stem ? — A Japan has 
possessed a vanety of currency systems It passed tnrough a succession of rapid changes in 
the course of ten years Before 186S there was no uniform currency at all Each of the 
feudal chiefs had the right to issue currency Government early endeavoured to introduce 
the gold standard, but for a time they failed Until about 1886 tbe currency was 
chiefly of inconvertible paper. This paper was gradually made convertible in silver. 
Finally in 1897 the gold standard was adopted 

Q You say on page 16, ' The country has passed from the stage in which indnstiy 
depended on the patronage of the State to that in which pnvate enterpnse was able to 
mana're it on its own account ’ "Would you say that India has reached that stage ? — A A 
simple answer to that question would be mideading, because the conditions in India to-day 
ate BO very different from those of Japan at this early penod 

Q -In the next paragraph you say that the outstanding ^ct is the manner m which 
the people themeelv es responded to the lead thus given W ould you asenbe that to the 
edn^tionthathasbeengiven?— A I would notasenbethat to education so much at this 
early penod People in the eighties began to go to Amenca and many oth^ conntnes 
and l^m the ways of foreign nations There was a great desire on the part of tbe people 
to study western methods of banking and doing business After the men came back they 
started firms Ther had to pass through great difficulties and a good deal of capital was 
' lost^ But the people stuck to their work and frequently achieved success 
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Q With regard to shipping subsidies, what was the initial reason of the aid giren 
by Government ? Was it to promote the export trade of the country ? — J I think the 
original reason was to promote the export trade It had for a very long time been the 
belief on the part of the Japanese statesmen that they -wanted a fav ourable balance of trade 
I think it had its origin m the cunency difficulties of the eighties They wanted precious 
metal and the way to secure that was to get a favourable balance of exports 

Q On page 28 of j our note you speak about banking facilities and the foundation m 1880 
of the Yokahama Specie Bank Was it due to the fact that the European banks did not help 
those industries ? — J 1 am afraid I don’t know whether in 18SU there was any European 
bank in Japan I don’t know when the Chartered Bank and other banks were started 

President — Q Y’ou don’t know what the attitude of the European banks -was towards 
Japanese industries ? — A Not at that time The Tokohama Specie Bank was definitely 
started with the idea of financing export trade I imagine that one may assume from that 
that, whatever the banks were, in Japan they did not give the facilities that were desired 

Bit F E Stewart — Q On page 31 of your note speaking about the Tokyo Technical 
School for instance you say “ The most impoifant feature of the Tokyo school is its organiza- 
tion and equipment on a scale that not only enables it to turn out graduates -with capacity to 
pass after a shoit time from the schoul to directive posts in industrial enterprises, but also puts 
it m a position to serve as an industrial experiment station ” In the next paragraph yon say 
that large firms have not their own apprentice schools and that they co operate with the techni- 
cal Eobool so as to give to the students workshop experience as it exists in the factprics Is it 
not rather a contradicbon m terms ? — A I do not think so I don’t mean to say from this 
that as soon as a person graduates from the Tokyo school, he is competent to take directive 
posts The factones often co-operate -with the school to give a certain amount of workshop 
experience during the school career But what I refer to is the fact that graduates from the 
technical schools appear early m positions of responsibility in indnstry 

Bon’hle Sir E E Aloolerjee — Q Are Japanese technical schools well equipped — A The 
Tokyo school is , particularly the Weaving Department They ha\ e a verv good man at the head 
of it He struck me as an exceptionallj able man who had not only knowledge of English 
processes of manufacture, but had travelled all o\er Japan with a view to see how machinery 
could be most efiectively set up ' and' what improvements can be made in the Japanese mills 
I could not tell -whether the machmeiy is up to-date Bat the manager assured me that it 
was 

SirF E Stewart — Q Oo page 38 yon sav that there seems little doubt that the protec- 
tive policy of Japan has been a hindrance rather than otherwise to the growth of these export 
mdustfies And again on page 8 3 ou say that the tariff has certainly had the effect of promo- 
tmg the growth of new indnstnes Can yon reconcile these statements ? — A I think the idea 
ought to have been a little further developed What I think is that the protective tariff has 
probably hampered Japan’s export trade If yon take the textile industiy for example, the 
increased cost of maohmery due to the tariff must be very considerable It is true that she 
gets certain advantage from the cheaper freights which may be due to the shipping subsidies 
But speaking generally the exports, such as silks, cottons, braids, etc , have probably suffered 
from the tariff. On the other baud the tariff has certainlj assisted the growth of other in- 
dustnes, erg , engmeenng trades, and many smaller branches of manufacture 

President — Q The protechro tanff was at a low rate ? — A It is rather a high rate 
The present rate on textile machinery is I thmk 15 per cent It is about that at any rate 

Sir P H Stewart — Q What would yon give ns as the date when Japan really adopted a 
^ definite tanff policy ? — A She adopted a protective tanff^ at the date that 1 havemientioned 
That IS to say in 1901 she was able to denounce her old treaties and she effected the Tanff 
Revision of 1906, but her present high tanff first came fully into force in 1911 

Q The suggestion here is that by that time most of her ludustnes had already reached a 
fairly advanced stage — A Her textile indust^ had reached an advanced stage I think the 
present effect of Japanese protectiie policy is to hinder the export trade, but to develop a con- 
siderable number of other mdnstnes, mostly on a small scale The difference in duty between 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods for example, has brought a number of small 
manufactunng trades mto existence 

Q To sum np then the whole of what you have said, would you agree that it is the quality 
of the -people themselves rather than State aid that has raised Japan m the eyes of the 
world ? — A It IS very difficult to answer a question like that I should certainly say that 
but for the inherent qualifies of the Japanese themselves all the actnities of the State would 
have been in vain 1 thmk the Government has also been active to a considerable degree an 
keeping permanently before the people the needs of Japanese economic development as a whole 
Generally my answer is “■ yes' I qmte agree that the qualities of the Japanese are an essential 
element in their progress Bat at the same time, the people could not have made the prooress 
they ha-i e without the help of the Government ^ ° 

Eon’lle Sir Fazidlhojf GnrnmlAojr — Q If the Government did not come in what 
would have happened ^ — A TJie rate of progress would have been slower " ’ 

Uon'ile Sir B X Jloo/ erjee — <3 Do you thmk that the Government of Japan have 
done more to de\ elop the mdustnes there than the Government of India have done here? A I 
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think that m this connection one has to remember that Japan js a small country, and that it is 
a more or less comprehensire unit ^ Its problems are i ery easj to grasp I do think that 
the Government or Japan has shown a degree of activity, bard work and intensity of purpose 
and energy la this connection of vrhioh 1 hare seen ahsolntely no counterpart in India, and 
X think myself that it is one of the great defects of Indian Government so far Speaking 
with a fall reahsation of irhat Government has achieved in other directions, I hehero that the 
Government has been evlremcly lethargic lu the matter of indnstrial -development They 
hai e not regarded it as withm their sphere I feel always that if Germany had been in 
command of India, the industrial exploitation of the country would have been carried forwai’d 
with far greater vigour I feel that both at homo and here ISovernment has not regarded it 
as within its proper sphere to hike up the question of industrial development ° 

^ President — Q It would be fair to say, by way of qualification of that statement, 
that Government have found certain systems here and tieated them as sympathetically as 
possible, and they have not followed the policy of' interfering with them 1 only make that 
remark because of the suggestion that if German} had been here she would have dune better. 
Germany would of course hare done something But at the same tune, she would have broken 
down caste, interfered generally with the rigid observances of the people and turned them into 
machines for her ow n uso without any regard to the gemns of the ptmpl6 —J 'Certainly, I am 
not urging thnt German rule would have been for the real gum of India But I belmve our 
Gov^ment has carried toissei: faire too far, For example, 1 behove Government could do 
ranch to increase the capital wealth of India The Japanese Government has added creatlj 
to the tax burdens of the people, hut it has also added enormously to the capital w^lth of 

Japan in recent years, and that is 1 think one of the things tliat Government will have to take 
up in India 

1 ^ Mahiiya — Is it not a cardinal fact that the Govermneut of 

India have looked at questions of industrial progress m this country from a very different 
point of Mew from that from which the Government m Japan have looked at similar 
que=itions relating to thoir country ? The Government here have helped European commerce 
and trade ns largely as it thought it to be necessary by means of the Presidency Banks 
but the Government have looked indifferently at the manufacturing industries wluch haw 
•been established m this country, whether European or Induiu, without coac.erning themselves 
very much m promoting them The Government haie not hitherto regarded it as a part 
of their policy to train up Indians for business enterprise on a large scale whereas in 
Japan you see quite a different situation Take for instance the development of banking 
Count Okrarna says m his hoak that the Government of Japan m lb7S invited 
Mr Alexander Allan Shand, roceutly a Director of the Paris Bank in London, to act as 
an adviser to the Government in hanking He wrote valuable books on banking, instructed 
young Japanese in the art of banking and paved the way for the development of Japanese 
banking? — A It I may say so, the situation in Japan at that time was entirely diffnrent 
from the situation m India The Japanese currency system was m a chaotic condition 
It wns a matter of absolute urgency from the point of iierr of the State that they should 
set their finances in order •' 

You find that the Japanese Government have encouraged the Japanese to eo into 
the banking business by maMng It a condition that the shareholders m the Japanese banks 

should be entirely Japanese ? — J I did not know that was the case It is very likely 

Q In the matter of mdostries then the Government in India followed a ptfhcv of 
?Qisse3/atre, wherea, au active policy of encouragataent aid help was adopted in Japan 
and that accounts lor the difference in the progress in the tw o countries ?— ^ I have alrS 
^.dfcttheactmUrfthe Gomamert b., baen a very rmportoS feater Kra to? 
difficult to say how much can he ascribed to one reason or the other ^ 

Q I see Count Olnima say^ that the general progress of national education has 
considerably augmented the efficiency of the workman and has geeatV imoroved 
charactenstics, and certainly that factor cannot be ignored m iud<rincr of the effieJnev nf 
the people and their ability to respond to schemes of rndnstrial enterpr Je ?— A Yes ^ ^ 

iUr. q’i^estion of Bbipbmldmg Here agam Count Oknma sars that 

the ^stem of technical education prevalent in ' Japan has considerablv improved the’ abihtv 

^ismdustry The Japanese have developed the shipbmldi^ 

indMt^, the ammumtions department and their arsenal, all in the coarse of a few 
with the help of the technical education thac has been provided in the connfrr ? J 
.B trne pB.t.alk, but I tbmk there re a Bbgbt eaaggeratL W 

navalywds,their success and them ahibty was not absolutely due to the Japanese tecEr 

instruction tiUite a number of Japanese bad been to Germanv and En4and and tbpv 
l^ed the art of shipbmldmg and came back and began to work m them own countr/ 
hrom time to tone many foreign workers have also been employed in these yards 

q You mean to say that the ^stem of technical education provided m Japan 
supplemented by an educafron abroad, has fitted the Japanese people and hal eSd 
them to work np their own shipbuilding industry'?^— J Yes 
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Q Judging from all that you have said, you are satisfied that if a similar system of 
- education both at home aud abroad is.esfablished for Indian youths, there is every reason to 
thmk that they mil also acqmt themselves equally creditably ?— J I am afraid you are 
askmg me to prophesy 

Q I say judging from what you have said about the effect of technical education in 
Japan • — A 1 do not think I have said anything to suggest that by means of mere 

technical education in India you ivould have flourishing industnes e^tabbshed in India J 
should thmk that certainly m some parts of India it uould be true, but again it becomes a 
matter of prophecy — 

Q On page 17 von say “To organise and direct the mdustnal development of the country 
has come to be regarded as pre-emmently the function of the State, to take stock of the 
country’s resources as a whole and to assist m their exploitation, to open np foreign markets 
and to aid mannfacturers to gam a position in those markets, to give special encouragement 
to economic research and eipenment, to exercise a gmding confrol over the flow of capital, 
all these are regarded as the prmcipaJ duties of the trovemment — A Certainly 

Q And yon think that the adoption of a similar policy would go a gr-'at way towards 
developmg the mdustnes of t us country ’ — A I think the development of any country 
depends upon many different factors i'he natural resources of the country, the character 
of the people, their labour and so on, all of which I have tried to indicate m the prefatory 
pages of tins report 

Q Yon sav on page 17 that when passing the naturalization law the Government 
stated that in order that economic hfe should flourish, it was nec^sary that the railways 
which are the means of catrring on commerce of land should be under the control and 
management of the State, and towards the end of that page you say that it is certain that 
a considerable section of the Japanese commercial world is nnconvinced with regard to its 
advantages What grounds have yon to think so ’ — A 1 had notes of statements which a 
considerable number of Japanese business men made to me Tney said in the first place 
that the State has not been as active as it should have been m the matter of promotmg new 
railway constmction. It depends on the exigencies of, State finances, whether funds are set 
aside for new construction or not If the Guvemmeni; balances are short, then no new; 
constmction takes place apart altogether from the needs of the commnuitj- On the cons- 
tructive side it has resulted in a slow rate of development On the worting side it has led to 
a great deal of wasteful expenditure 

Q You say that the lowering of railway freights was to be achieved by the economies 
resulting from consoUdation, Bas that been achieved ’ — A What I pointed out was 
that a good deal of consohdation has taken place Yon will see from the figures of the 
mileage given that before the State purchase there were 3,232 miles of private railway 
Xow the mileage is 1,131 That means consohdation under State management. What I 
pomt out is that before the State purchased 17 private companies by the law of 1906, 
there was already in process a considerable development towards consohdation, and that 
might have gone on mdependently of State purchase, and hence the gam from consohdafaon 
IS not necessanly dependent on State working 

Q You say on page 13 m tae last sentence of the first paragraph that it is admitted 
that the cost of working under the State has been higher in the case of certain sections 
than it was under company management, but that, on the other hand, it is argued that 
this IS off-set by the greater facilities given to the public ’ — A 1 don’t say that myself 
I only say that it IS argued by the Government that the higher cost of working is off-set 
hy the greater facibties given I m^de a number of enquiries Yon will understand that 
it IS a matter of extreme ditficulty to say whether the tiovemment contention is justified. 
It 13 impossible in the first place to know what facihties these railways would have given 
had they been left under private management The State maintame that one of the very 
important facihties it affords is the very low rate which it gives for long distance traffic 
prticularly for export tratfi.. It is impossible for anybody to say whether equal facilities or 
better facilities could have been given if the railways had been continned under private 
management But there is a great deal of dissatisfaction. The opnion of a large number of 
big business men was rather opposed to the^ conhnnance of State management 

Q Have von got notes of the opimons of these- men . J I have made notes of the 
conversatioiis that I had 


Q Have you any objection to supplementmg your note with these notes, that is to say 
to quote what they actually said ’ — A In the first place, I would not like to do it I shoffid 
not like to publish in any pubhc report that a particular business man told me in -the course 
of conversation whether he approved or disapproved of the Government policy I think that 
to do El would be unwise, hut I can say as a matter of fa.t that a number of hig and 
representative businessmen m Tokyo hold that opinion I don-’t think that opmion would be 
rendered more valuable by publishing the name of the person who expressed it 


Q You have found that as a result of State management, the Government bas been able to 
It conceives to be in the pubhc interest rather than for private profit — 
A. That ^ true It enables the State to determine railway rates and to apportion facihties 
OD grounds of public ad\aiitage - 
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Q T«»rning to j-ngc 22 I find that «:fcakmg about ocean-going steamsbip semcesj yon 
snv ibat there is a competent 2ihnister of State echo i'? empowereil by law to grant navigation 
eabsldics to Japanese subjects and conimcrcnl companie'!, whoso members or shareholders are 
Japanese si bjects undertaking transport bnsincss, and to cause them to maintain a regnlar 
sorvue on certain oceam routes Is that not another illustration of what the Japanese 
Govermnent are doing avith a view to encouraging the Japanese to take to these pursmts ? — 
A Certainly. 

Q On page 28 of your note yon discuss the question of the Industrial Bank in Japan* 
Have yon seen Mr Shims’ note on the subject of Industrial Banks iii Japan I shall just 
draw a our attention to page 86 of tlio note nbere Sir Shims speaks about the functions of 
' the Industrial Banks He savs that ‘the Nippon Kogyo Ginko may make loans on the 
security of land and buildings belonging to fa» tones, as n ell as on tbo security of land and 
buildings and cities and m towns nc^-igned by Impen >1 Ordinance provided the total sum of 
these loans shall in no waa exceed half the amount of its paid np capital You therefore 
find that they can make advances on the «eeunty of lands and buildings belonging to 
faetcrios Again speaking abou*^ Goaemment guarantees it is said — “ If the dividend to be 
declared for any husmess year of the Nippon Kogyo Ginko does not amount to 5 per cent 
per nunnm of the paid-up tapital, (he Government shall giae n subsidy to make up the 
defiaenev, provided that the period of the Goaernment’s liabilita under this article shall he 
limited to five years reckoned from the last day of the first business year of the hank, and 
provided further that the amount of the said snb'=idv shall iii no case exceed 5 per cent of 
the paid-up capdnl ” If such an Industrial Bank were started here, do yon think that a 
snh'iidy like that given in the ease of tbe Japanese Industrial Bank, uould draw forth 
private capital ? — A I should think it would be probable 

Q In answer to Sir F H Stewart you spoke about tbe effects of elemental^ education 
in qualifying the people for their work Is it a fact that a practical turn is given to the 
education that is imparted in all the elementnrv schools in Japan ? — A L^tlimk so They 
definitely try to make it practical 

Q To qualify the recipients of it better for their particular location in life ? — A Yes 

Q In addition to all that has been said abo'o, von sav that there is a aerv general sense 
of State influence a.' pervading, controlling, leading or being led by the forces of private 
enterpnse Do yon think that, apart from any particular scheme which may be put forward, 
the creation of a similar feeling e\iflcncjng the moral suppoit of the Government for indus- 
trial enf>-rpnBe would go a long way to promote industrial development, that is, if the people 
could feel that the Government is at their back trying to support them ? — A I thmk 
that it would he true in many cases But I think there are some important cases m 
which people should he made to feel and act upon their own responsihihty There are 
of course other instant es where it IS necesRiry thnt-jou should feel that the Goaemment is 
taking an interest and wall bo prepared to help 

Q. Can you ‘hink of any enterprise or business m which such a spirit would not help 
the growth of industry ? — A I think that it is a very well established fact that excessive 
reliance upon the Government discourages enferpnse 

Q I am not talking of reliance hut-of the feeling that the Government was standing by 
to support and to render, when necessarv, as much help ns it could — A Is it not likely that 
such a course would weaken the sense of mdmdual responsibihtv ? 

* Q Ycnr question presupposes that Government would render aid without disoiimmating 
whether a particular case deserved it or not — A Very often it is difficult to say, until the 
actual crisis is faced whether the thing is worth supporting or not 

Q Don’t j ou think that the '’conscionsness of such a feeling will be an advantage to 
industry all round — A I think in some cases it will be an adi-antage In other 
cases it will be a disadvantage There might bo an inclination to depend too much on 
Government assistance 

Q Does any case strike you at present lu which it would be conducive to the benefit of 
industries? — A In some cases it would, but I think that in other oases it would be a 
disadvantage, if the State for instnuce were to put itself m a position of general responsibility 
for the risks which are incurred by private traders. 

Q That 18 not my question I am referring to the feeling on the port of the people 
that they hn\ e the moral support of Government to correct them, as well as to help them, 
in industrial enterpnse ? A If it is only a perfectly general feehng, then it would be a good 
’ thing, if it IS only a mere sense that tbe Government is there, fully ahve to all the problems, 
conversant with all the details, and prepared to gn e help if it can giA e help, then I quite 
noTce watli you, hut I do not wish to uuggest that it IS neoe'sary that people should fe*-! that 
tSe Government is going to support them in all tUeir difficulties 

Q Turning to the question of the gold standard, yon say ou page 16 that by far the 
most important economic event wus the reform of the currency which after many MCissitudes 
was completed by the introduction of the gold standard m 1S97, thus removing one of the 
greatest obstacles to trade and to the import of capital with which the country had to 
contend Do you think that placed ns India is, the adoption of a gold coinage here 
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also Tvonld lead to advantage m tie matter of the country’s trade — J I don’t think so 
Ton never see a gold com in Japan 

Q What coins are there ? — J The coins m use are tokens of silver and nickel 
There is no sneh tlnng as a gold cnirency for ordinary hnsiness purposes in Japan 

Q Yon mcon for purposes of trade — A. That is what I mean It is not used It is 
paper and snhsidiaiy silver, nickel and bronze coinage just as yon have in Calcutta 

Hr J Chatferion—Q Is it 1 he ^ame thing in the United States’—^ Yes, very largely, 
but a good deal of gold currency is used in the United States 

Eon’lle Str FaztiJlkoy GiirTtmUoy — Q I find that Japan first started building 
factories and getting European managers to manage them, before the Japanese themselves 
were educated m technical matters — A I think so \es - - 

Q And then thev sent their bovs under some condit'ons to Europe to manufacturers 
to he taken as apprentices, and when thev came out they took npAhe industries in Japan — A 
Yes You are now refernng to the early |>enod of Jajian’s development. 

Q On what Imes do you think that technical education in India should proceed ^ 
Should there he factories simultaneously with technical schools — A I think it is a verj 
important point that the under-graduates m the technical schools should have an opportunity 
of getting workshop practice at the time they are receiving technical education 

Q "Would that be practicable in India where there are no indnstnes to absorb them — 
A That IS a difficult pomt of course I am srupposing that it can be arranged 

Q Do you think then that the firrt thmg is that pmmary education should he imparted 
all over the countrv — A I should say that umversal pnmarv education is impracticable 
politics m India at present 

Q Don’t you think that an educated boy can work better even m the mills than a man 
who has had no education ^ — A I think so _ 

jQ In reply to Sir Erancis Stewart von said that the tanfl’s are hampenn^ Japanese 
export trade — A I thmk so, because it has directed capital in the first instance into relatively 
unremunerative enterprise^ 

Q Do you know what is the chief available export of Japian ’ — A Silt is the chief 
export, but that is not strictly speaking a manufacture Apiart from silk, cotton goods are the 
chief export 

Q How do the cotton- goods flourish after the tanff wall was put m? — A Ton find 
a declrae or arrested progr^s for a vear or t^o after the tanff® of 1911 

Q In 1S99 the figures for the trade were onlv 2S milhons It now comes to IS millions 
Has that retarded prngre«s ? — ^ I do not know where yon have got the figures Yon will 
see that after the first year or two of the imposition of each of these tanfes, the export of 
cotton goods from Japan was rather stagnant and was not progressive _ 

Q Yon refer to the vear 1911 and 1913’ — A 1 9 1 3 was a very active year I was 
looking at the quantities rather than the values 

Q Don’t yon thmk that the tariff has encouraged them to dump on the Japanese market 
and make profits with a bigger outturn ? — A It has secured them the home market perhaps, 
hut I am inclraed to thmk they would prevail there even without a tanff. I doubt whether 
the tariff helps them at the present tune 

Q Is it a fact that Japanese steamers take these goods, Japanese cotton goods, at a » 
cheaper rate, and that if they did not do so, the Japanese Government would come doivn upon 
them ’ — A I should think that it is possible It is true, I think, that the Cotton Asso- 
ciation have represented to Government that the Xippon Yusen Kaisha have charged more 
than they were wflling to pay, and that Government has suggested that rates should be 
reduced 

Q Is the Government spending much money on lechmeal education in the country’ 

A Hot a verv great sum. Thev are now disconlented with the extent of their technical 
education, and they have recently appointed a comrmttee to enquire into the methods of 
developmg it 

Q "What comparison can you make in respect of the cost of living to the labouring 
classes both in Japan and India’ Do they generally eat nee and fi^h? — A Yes The 
difficulty in makmg comparison between Japan and India is due to the fact that India is not 
a homogeneons conntiy 

Q Do von consider that the cost^of hvmg is higher’ — A I should sav it is 50 per cent 
higher ' ^ 

Q You say that the railway gave much assistance to enable industries to obtain 
rerr-ign markets Do yon think they gave and still give concessions m the matter of xailwav 
freights? A I think so certainly It is verv difficult to find out what special rebates are 
given It is a matter of agreement with particular firms and shippers 

Q ^bontthe cottage industries, how does the Govemirrent help them? Are there 
c^peratne sociehes ' Are there big financiers’— A I do not think the Government helps 
the cottage indnstnes directlv ^ 
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Q About tbc bosiery, bow do they mauufacttiTe it in the villageB ? — A If a firm vasbes 
to place a large order for knitted goods, it will communicate with a number of smaller 
factories who in turn would know the cottage workers in the various villages The knitting 
machines are often hired out by (he central firms or some intermediate man to the cottage 
workers 

Q There is no such system as that of the Sowcars ? — A No It is all done by the 
bigger firms It is done more on less on rational business methods It is dene without the 
intervention of the moneylender As you know, one of the effects of this war has been to 
bnng to Japan large orders for a particular type of goods, and the demand for uniformity of 
quality has led to these orders being earned out in factones which have been recently 
organised, thus causing hosiery to become a factory instead of a cottage industry 

Q And then people will have to pay higher pnees ? — A When they are manufactured on 
a largo scale, the economies of large scale prodnetibn will be much greater than those of 
small scale production 

Q What other cottage indiistncs are there? — A The biggestiB.the silk-industry 

Q You mean the mannfacture'oC silk ? — A Silk reeling and silk-worm breeding as a 
cottage industry The next biggest industry is, I should say, mathng Next comes straw 
braid 

Q About insurance companies, is there any special Act ? Are the Japanese insuring ? — 
A I have not seen tbe^ct Insurance is rather a new habit with the Japanese, particularly 
fire insurance In the first place, fire is so prevalent that until recently no one wasaviUing to 
undertake the nsks, and they will now msure only the permanent strnctnres European 
structures are developing The habit of insnrance is growing 

Q -‘\fter your experience in Japan, what scheme would yon suggest for India m order 
that she may also develop industrially ? — A I am afraid it is impossible to answer that 
question except m a very vague and general way I have said already that the immediate 
lesson which I should draw from my stud}’ of Japan is that it is necessary for Government 
to take np a very much more active and forward policy in relation to economic affairs If 
yon ask my opinion os to whether the Government of India should imitate Japan in any 
specific particulars, I should say that there are certain instances in which India might copy 
Japan with advantage '' Take the spread of education for instance There is great need for 
practical elementary education -in India Government agam can -do much in the way of 
indnstnal experiment and by rendering expert knowledge available tn the man of bnsmess 
It can help to increase the fluidity of capital by means of indnstnal banking I do not 
think that it is within the sphere of this Commission to discuss the question of tanffs. So wc 
can leave that out There is another direction in which India ought to advance, and that is 
in the matter of increased taxation and the use of the revenue for the capital development of 
the country I believe India is a very lightly taxed country speaking broadly, altbongb I know 
that it is ajpoor country Tho habits of the Indian people have not led to the growth of 
capital, and that conld be brought about if the Government enforced accnmulation by taxation 
for use in capifal’improveraents of the country both locally and in respect of other forms such 
as railways and so on 

Q About the ransenms, have von seen any of the mnsenms in Japan ? — A I have seen the 
commercial museums m Kioto and Tok }0 

Q Have they got specimens of foreign goods ? — -A They Lave got a certain number 
They send out their agents to foreign countnes such as India and China, and those agents 
pick out such articles as they think Japan might supply 

Mr A Chailerton — Q Before the indnstnal revolution began m Japan, she bad 
developed her native industries and her commerce to a high level In consequence of this 
when the people turned their attenhon to industrialism, they had a veiy large class of artisans 
to draw upon ? — A There were a n_nmber of craftsmen Bntyon could not call them artisans 
One of the reasons alleged in the vanons reports as to the causes of the failures of the early 
Government experiments was that tliey had to rely very largely on untrained men, untrained 
local labour They had to introdnce mechanics from Germany and England - 

Q There is this difference in the conditions of Japan and India, that whereas the old 
Japanese arts flourished nght np to the beginning of the modem era, m India donng a 
penod of half a centniy the indigenous arts had deteriorated ? — A I should think that is so, 
speaking broadly But it is my own opinion that the connection between these arts and the 
industries in Japan is not a very close one, and I do not think myself that the declme of the 
arts in India would have any important effect in hindering the indnstnal development of 
India Neither do I think that the maintenance of the art excellence of Japan would he an 
important reason for the rapid development of the manufactures of Japan 

Q Do yon know of any reasons why Lever Brothers were induced, dtmng the last two 
or three vears, to establish a large soap factory in Japan ? — A I went to Lever Brothers and 
liad several talks with the manager They were mdneed to start a factory when the tariff 
was put on m 1911 and there was a big nse m the price of soap m Japan They thought 
that by planhng a factory in Japan they would he able to take advantage of the high prices 
in the home market They find that the home market in Japan helps them veiy httle They 
are doing a good export trade from the Japanese fectory • 
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Q Do ttey receive any special inducements ? — A None whatever There was a little 
difficulty in first getting their site The same tiling applies to the Dunlop Rubber Company 
They also went there under the Same conditions The Managing Director told me that thev 
were also disappointed in them expectations of a good internal market The competition of 
the small scale Japanese local man keeps down profits to a minimum 

Q These small scale factories that yon mention, are the 3 able to turn out articles of good 

quality ? A No I think not, particularly in the case of bicycles and bicycle tyres and soap 

and so ou The Jap being a poor man wants a cheap article They turn out things which are 
quite good enough for him at a very low pnce 

Q Do these cycle factones import all their ^larts ? — A They do import a great many 
of the parts They make also many at their own foundries 

Q Have you any sp^ecial information about the dyeing industry which has been subsidised 
by the Japanese Government ? — A None except what 1 have stated 'J'he actual factoi}'- 
had not started It had not been formed and the Act had been passed granting a subsidy 
It had not started operations It has been in a state of suspended animation 

Q What 18 that due to ? — A I think the supply of the products of tar distillation is not 
forthcoming from the local mines 

Q I see that in your note you do not give any information about the methods of 
caiTying on business in Japan Have they got an} system corresponding to the Indian 
system of managing agencies ? — A No There are foreign houses doing an import^or export 
trade, hut their business is declining before Japanese competition These firms do not howeier 
manage productive enterprises as in India I should say that about lb per cent of the 
foreign trade of Japan is m the hands of foreigners 

Q This transfer of busmess from the foreigner to the native Japanese, is that due to 
the natural growth of the Japanese in industrial and commercial matters, or is it largely due 
to the indirect efforts of Government by making it difficult to carry on busmess satisfactonlv 
in Japan? — A I hardly found a single foreigner in Japan who did not admit that business 
was becoming unprofitable, and that it was hardly worth while staying owing to the increasing 
competition and tne direct business done by the Japanese houses I should say that the 
reason for the growth of the Japanese bouses is partly due to their abihty and their own 
efforts, and partly to certain artificial aids which they get from the fact that Government will 
always prefer to buy through the indigenous agencies, and also because of the fact that the 
Japanese firms extend more credit to their customers than foreign firms With regard to 
import trade the British firms are definitely handicapped by their unwillingness to give 
credit The Gennans are rather cutting out the Enhsh-in that respect If the Japanese 
buyer wanted to buy imported goods from a British house, that house will probably 
want cash agamst goods, but if ho goes to a German house of a Japanese house, he will give 
a promissory note for 6 months Then there is this other fact Supposing that the British 
firm gives credit and that the Japanese buyer fails to pay when the proper time arrives, it is 
very difficult to recover the money It is generally contrary to the sort of social practices that ' 
obtam m Japan to pursue a man for debt in the courts of Japan If you do you may not 
succeed in gettmg the money The methods for recovering debt are bad The Japanese- 
firm will probably be able to recover its money sooner or later, while the British firm mil 
giv e it up 

Q What does the German do ? — A In such a case the German would probably bring 
diplomatic pressure to bear, whereas we never do it, the Geiman attempts to put pressure 
through his foreign legation 

Q On page S9 yon give certain statistics regarding trading companies, showing them 
under the various heads of agricultural, industrial, commercial and transportation, and these 
figures are large Do these figures convey exactly the same meanmg as similar figures in 
regard to companies registered in Great Britain or India ? — A lam afraid I do not know 
how they will compare These figures are quoted from the report of the Commerce and 
Industry Department as showing the growth of commercial trading 

Q Is it not a fact that these are pnvate partnerships ? — A These do not include private 
partnerships 

Q Is it necessary that private partnerships should be registered ? — A This is a point on 
which I am not very certain 

Q Is the industrial development m Japan proceeding on the joint stock baas, or is it 
growmg mainly as the result of the efforts of individuals ? Is it going through a stage 
similar to what Bntish industrialism went through in the 19th century when small men started 
for themselves and gradually built upjbig industries and became great men ? — A At present you 
have a very large number of men who start m a veiy small way, in many cases people working 
in their own homes or cottages with very little machinery Many such men strive to pass from 
the class of those working on the contract system to the position of entrepreneurs takmo- 
direct orders Many fad, but some build up large business In time these may become limited 
companies But very manv of the new nndertafangs start as limited companies at the outset 

Q There is a lot of evidence to show that the cottage industries in Japan are very hm-hlv ' 
oigamsed in regard to the deielopment of the system of sale of their products We want to 
see if we cannot introduce something of the same sorb m regard to the smaller cottage 
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iiidustnes of -Indiaj and we want to ask you wliethei Japanese experience will help us much in 
that matter ? — A Mt own feeling is that it points to the right direction in which one wants 
to develop There is a fairly well co-ordinated system in Japan by means of which the 
cottage worker IS connected wuth the capitahst exporter oi -distnbutoi In India yon ha\e 
nothing 'of the . kind The cottage workers are more or less in the grip of a group of 
middlemen or maha 3 an 6 The}’’ aie not efficient as busmess orgamsers, and often have a 
depressmg effect on the cottage industries 

Q We ha\ e in certain parts of this country systems analogous to those of Japan m the 
matter of these cottage industnes Where they are flonnshing is in the export trades, and 
apparently one gathers from your note that the export business m Japan is much more 
organnedNthan the local busmess ? — A I think there is in Japan a large amount of cottage 
industry, the market for the products of which being a restricted local area, there is no need 
for a highly developed orgamsation But Japan being smaller and means of communication 
good, there is more specialisation than m India 

Q Do the Japanese for their clothing in Japan depend upon the hand-loom weavers, or is 
it all entirelv machine-made ? — A Entirely machme-made products Of course I am not 
talking of silk goods 

Q You mean for the poorer sort of people also ? — A Yes They all use machine-made 
goods 
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Hon^ble Mb W A Ironside, Jfcrc/mn^, Partner tn the firm of Messrs Bird Co, Calcutta 
Extract from Onii. Evidence — vide page 891 of Volume II of the Minutes of i^videnee 

* * • * 

Hr E Sophnson — Q, Speaking about the timber industry, you say ‘ I trust that the 
Commission will secure the opinion of the leadmg practical men engaged in the timber indnstrv, 
for it IS capable of almost indefimte expansion Yon told us when we were at the engineering 
works that you had a timber proposition now being developed m Assam ? — A Yes. A smaU 
saw mill and forest proposition offered opportunity for expansion, provided leases of la^ge 
areas of smtable forest land could be obtained from Grovernment at a reduced, or I should say 
on a more equitable system of royalty These we hope to secure and thus enable us to find the 
necessary timber to keep a miU of commercial size in regular employment Being in the 
midst of_ the tea distnct, we beheve that a large demand can be found for plywood tea chests, 
the whole of which are at present imported — the mill already turns out about a quarter of a 
million oidiuary boxes annually, and if we could obtain the necessary plant, the quantify could 
be largely extended We have earned out experiments with local timber and it appears that 
some of it at least is quite capable of use for plywood manufacture This fiiachineiy is alreadv 
on the way 

Q You have actually ordered ? — A Yes To turn out 350,000 boxes annually working 
51 hours weekly. We hope to make a decided effort to capture the imported tea box trade 
Some of these timbers are at present unknown to thecabmet trade, but it is a matter to which 
we shall sit down and endeavour to exploit after we have got the machineiy 

Q So that you have got the whole of the cabinet trade to look forward to and not the 
tea boxes only ? — A We do not expect to be successful at once As far as we know, we have 
taken every possible precaution, and we have been much assisted by the Forest Department 
who have placed the results of their scientific knowledge at our disposal 
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Jfr C E Eow — Q, I understand the position m Assam is this, that the local Grovem- 
ment wish to prove the practicabibty of growing large areas of cane having a decent neld 
from the agncnltnral point of vievi, and they are undertaking to put a certain area, 1,000 
acres, I think, under cane, within a certain number of years, and when that is done, or after 
three j ears I think it is, you have an option to come in and start the factory — A I start the 
factory now, but I undertake to take their cultivation over after three years 
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Ks 40,000 per ye:ir to Messrs James Finlay & Co , winch comes out of the profit There 
are other things which it npnhl be very mse if Go\ernment investigated Messrs James 
Finlay & Co got lu and are having an enormous commission That is one of the things I warn 
you against , if ever Goiernment give a loan again, let them look out that these men are not 
allow^ to plunder The usual commission on the selling of the sugar is per cent In 
England James Finlay's demanded and received 4^ per cent on the selling price of the sugar, 
on the selling of 2,000 tons (56,000 maunds) Then they have here Rs 350 per month as 
agents of the company They ha\ e in London Rs 812 per month acting as secretaries 
One of their managing partners recenes about £400 a year This is what I want to warn 
Government against ; Government should always retain the power to prevent such things 
taking place o 

Mr. A Chaiterion — Q Are not Messrs James Finlay & Co the recognised agents of the 
company ? — A It is for this they receive the Rs 350 a month' They cannot sell the sugar ; 
they ha\ e no right to take it , they have to sub-let it to hlessrs Bird & Co They pay Messrs. 

Bird & Co 2J per cent for selling the sugar^ 

Q Messrs James Finlay & Co were the managing agents of this Babnowli concern 
before the loan was granted ? — A No, after 

Q. Did they negotiate the loan ? — A They had absolutely nothing to do with it 

Q At the time the loan was granted, who were managing agents ? — A There were no 
managing agents at that time There were private proprietors They are deeply indebted 
to Mr James Finlay, and that is how they put the wedge in 

Mr, 0. E Jkiw — Q Who is responsible for the design and erection of the machinery in 
this factory ? — A The Sugar hlachincry Manufacturing Co , London 

Q Who designed it ? — A My son, Mr Manwell 

Q Since when did your connection begin ? — A Before the sugar factory was put up I 
had then one-fourth share and since then have bought one-eighth more 

Q You or your son were concerned with the erection of the machinety ai thtito ? — A 
Yes, from the beginning. 

<2 Who IS managing the factory now ’ — A Mr Mackinnon, and a certam Mr. 

YIcGlashan 

/ Q Since when was that arrangement made , when did these two gentlemen manage 
it ? — A hir Mackinnon always managed it from the first, and hir hlaswell worked two 
crops off He worked the first diflBcult crop of 530 tons, and the second of 1,650 The third 
crop of 1,100 tons was worked off by Mr McGlashan, and the fourth crop is being worked 
off now It is more than four years smee the money was obtained 

Q It lb the only instance, as far as I am aware, in which Government has given a big 
loan We have no information before us, and have been unable to obtain any deSmte infor- 
mation as to what Government did to look after it and see that the loan was properly apphed, 
and that the object of Government, vis , the increase of knowledge, was achieved — A It is 
very far away from all communications, but the concern is a complete and absolute success 
financially 

Q Is anything done by way of taking in apprentices, or was any such condition made ’ — 

A They are welcome no donbk to go there, but I don't think it has taken place yet. 

Q There is a Government Sugarcane Engineer in the United Province but I don't 
"think the Commission was able to see him — A Is,that Mr Hnlrne ? He is supposed to be 
not exactly in the Umted Provinces, but further away 

Q He is certainly attached to the United Provinces, but has he had anything to do with 
the concern ? — A Nothmg I don't think he exactly possesses the knowledge to be able to 
do so It is a large factory, and I don’t think he could do that 

Q But Government being considerably interested financially m the concern, one would 
naturally imagine that they would take some steps to ascertain whether the cane was gomg 
on all right, through their Sugar Engineer He would be competent to form an opmion as to 
how it was gomg on? — A So long as this Rs 20,000 is pmd, interest, the Government 
I don’t think have much direct power Th^ may do it no doubt , why should they not ? 
they have every moral right to do it 

<2 It IS a little difficult to judge about the desirability of this policy of making loans, 
when so httle information exi^ practically in connection with the only example — A I am 
against loans, because they get into the wrong hands generally It is often a question of 
influence and not of ability For instance, in this case, I really beheve if I had not been in 
^it, it would have resulted in a very great fiasco, because a zenund^ who is used to collecting 
rents all his life knows nothing about it That is Mr Farqnhar Mackinnon Then there is 
hlr. John Macdonald It is a question of influence, it does not come into the nght man’s 
pockets Here it has turned out trumps, as Government will get their money back easdy It . 
is quite safe, but it might have been different 

Son^ile Pandit il II Malaviya — ^Whose influence was it that obtamed that money? — 

A I behei e it was the influence of hlr F Mackinnon, because he is an Honourable He was 
on the Board there in Sir John Hewetfs time He could not give it to me because I had no 
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' landed estate m India It is a long ston I sent ^Ir John Maedonald out berc to try and 
find a place topnt a sugar factorv on, fo/mTself I approached Sir John Heivettand asked him 
tu assist, nut neccssanlv v ith a loan, I foiget, it might be more in the wav of land I anted 
it beeanse I did not kuou- the agnuultural urcamstances in India at that tune But he could 
not it to me Leoanse I had no landed property here, and ilesbrs John ^lacdonald and i 
^lackmnon knew all about mv attempt to get this monci They said, “ We hare landed pr^ 
nertv, give it to us,” and so Sir John Hewett said " Good, I vrill give you the Rs 7,00,000 
Ther approached me and I bought a quarter share, and since then a certain Mrs Macrae, ivho 
owned one-eighth share, wanted to sell it at a rather higher price, and I bought ic. That is 
the whole thine The money is all right The first year we paid off part of the loan^ it was 
Rs 1 18,000 ~The first payable year we were not asked to par. Since then we hare had 
to pay one-twenheth of Rs 7,00,000, /Jr t interest 

Q What interest do you par- ’ — A 5 per cent Xeit year we mil pay more, and I 
propose to pay Govemment back much more rapidly to show our appreciation 

Q When the loan was given to Mr Mackmnon, you were not a partner of the firm ? — 
A I was not a partner in the estate, but they wanted me, and aftenvards they sold me a 
quarter of it 

Q Had thev been doinsr a sugar business ? — A Xever before On principle it was quite 
all right On principle they rvant^ to establish sugar in the United Provinces on a proper 
European basis, and their object has been reached 

Q !ilr Mackmnon had not been domg a sugar business before that ? — A No 

Q What was it that led the Government to advance him seven lakhs to start a sugar 
industry ’ — A The Government did that because thej wished to begin the isngar industry in 
the United Pros mces — a very praiseworthy undertaking on their part That was the only 
way that Sir John Hewett saw it could be done and he told them “ Try and get Maxwell in,” 
and they did 

3Ir A Chaiterton — Q At that time there were several sugar factories in the United Pro- 
vinces ’ — A No 


Q There was one in Cawnpore ’ — A Is that not a gnr factory ^ 

Mr C E I/Jis — Q There is a gur factory in Champaran, and a sugar factorv at !Moham 
That IB part of the same concern, Begg, Sutherland Sc Co ? — A Mohara was stopped at that 
time 

Q Mohara is going on now There was trouble about it because they could not cul* 
tivate their own cane — -A I believe you can take it that there was no sugar factory m the 
United Provinces 


There was the Rosa factorv also in the United Pronnees 


Mr A Okatterton — Q AtUnao ^ — A Unao is a refinery In any ca^ Sir John Hewett 
made an effort and he succeeded, and tne financial result is all right , better than any sugar 
factory that was ever made in India 

Mr G E low — Q Government having advanced this money, did they malm no condi- 
tions about getting information as to results ’ — -A No, but you can have all the information 
that IS necessary They can get every information they require , they can walk into the 
factory and make themselves at home 


Q That is supposed to be the idea with regard to Babnowh, but I don’t know whether 
any proper agreement was drawn up in the case of Babnowh — A Government can have 
eierythmg they want , they can make the agreement now if they wish 

Q It was not a thmg we thought the owners would be likely to he sticky about, but 
we should ourselves hte to see the extraction results and the working Could vou let ns 
have those ’ — A I could not, because I am fire and water with !Mr Mackmnon 1 detest the 
man and am afraid I cainot get anything for you You could get the information, hut it 
would not be rehable I hav e asked for it very often but have not got it I am satisfied 
with the financial results, but the information from Mr McGIashan is of a very eighth-rate 
order He is supposed to keep a certain financial control, but he doeslnot do so , 'm feet if I 
did get them I would not trust them, I am sorrv to sav * 


Mr A C/iatterton ~Q I did not understand the position You are | owner ; have vou 
no voice in the control of the factory’— A Because I am the * people have it m 
^nd altogether Mr James Finlay has it m hand, because he has a quarter share of ilr. 
alackinnoii E AH John Macdonald i mag ines himself poor and aU sorts of pecnliar things, and 
unfortnuately a Director and Chairman, and Mr James FmlavTs on the 
Board and has power over Mr Mackmnon The other, Air Macdonald, is only ^ shareholder 
it IS rather a d.£3greeable mixture, but the chief thmg is that the financial results areverv 
those seven hundred thousand rupees were not nearly enouo'h, as it 
v^hAfe FmW apphcations. Alt. Alackmnon got deeper m debt 


Mr 0 E Lov:.—(^ On what was that seven lakhs loan based ? I think the United Pro- 
vinces Government asked for 5 lakhs at first, and very soon afterwards— a few weeks after- 
wards they wrote np to say that five bfchs was not enough and wanted seven Do you know 
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whether eltjier of those sums was based on any estimate ? — A Yes, they sent several Govern- 
ment officials, !Mr Hulme was one of them They decided that the value was there m the 
estnle 

Q I mem the cost of the factorv , — A Thcv estimated .above a million. The difference 
was only in the amount that the estate coul^ find. The Government estimate w-as not 
exceeded ^ 

Q, But the actual cost of the facto'iy and working capital had been carefully esti- 
mated ? — A Not the w orking capital 

Q The cost of the making of the factor} and the capital required had been estimated 
carefully before their application w.as made? — A Undoubtedly , there were several gentle- 
men there, I forget their names 

Q, And the variation in the amount and their success was simply due to the inability 
of the ow ners to find their own finance as thev expected ? — A We all found it 

Q Why did the} change the estimate within a few' weeks, from five lakhs to se\eu ’ — 

A. 1 don’t know I had nothing to do with that But seven hundred thousand was little 
enough , they found five hundred thousand was absurd. 

Q. My point is this , a man comes up and asks Government for a loan of five lakhs Be- 
fore granting the loan, I presume the local Government has seen that a pucca estimate was 
made out ? — A Go\ ernment do hot do such things The local Government did not doit, 
they simplv asked IMr Parquhar Maokinnon what he wainted. He said five lakhs , then 
afterwards he asked for seven. * 

Q So far as the local Government knew, there might have been an estimate or not ? — 

A, The Government sent for bis estimate after the seven hundred thousand was consented to 

Q, My point IS, w,as that estimate made when they asked for the loan from the 
Government of India ? — A It was made after they asked for it Then the seven hundred 
thousand w.as found insufficient, and we added the three hundred thousand 

Mr, A Chattcrlon — Q, You designed this plant for the^ Babnowli factory^ — 

A M} son 

Q What size rolling mill have you got there? — A SO" x 60" 

Q An eleven-roller mill ?— A nine-roller mill, that is the largest that should 
ever come to India The capacity is 400 tons for 24 hours Ther do about 550 

Q You do not know whether this business was negotiated through the Department of 
Land Records and Agriculture?— A It was not negotiated through anybody at all The 
money was simply given It is very fortunate that 1 had the spending of that money, but 
nnfoitainately ^Ir James Finlay got the better of me I would like the Government to get ^ 
ns out of the hands of Messrs James Finlay & Co We give half our profits to the British 
Government at home I made a profit of £11,000 and after subtracting 6 percent on the 
capital, I had to pay the British Government 50 per cent exactly Messrs James Finlay & Co 
receive a certain commission on the gross sale of the products of that estate I say that 
James Finlay’s have absolutely no right to the -commission upon that, because it is the 
British Government that has caused this war, at least the German Government^ and it is 
an act of theirs, but they are quite well entitled to this 50 per cent But James Finlay’s have 
no right to the commission upon that because our product is not sold for that amount, but 
that amount less wbat we pay to Government 

Q Are you under agreement with Jlessrs James Finlay k Co to keep them as agents? — • 

A No, hut jMt James Finlay has got the power because Mr John Macdonald is a lunatic, 
and is not responsible for his actions 

Q Yon as a partner with a f share have no voice? Do you not have a Memorandum 
of the Articles of Association, and as a shareholder have yon no nght to vote ? — A I am over- 
ruled by the majority. The | share have the power 

Q Do they keep up this arrangement with ^Messrs James Finlay & Co ? — A Yes, 
because Mr. Jfackinnon is hopelessly in debt and Mr John ^facdonald is not responsible for 
his actions That is the reason for it Anyway, the Government money is all right, but 
when the Government money, about Rs 40,000, goes into the hands of Messrs James Finlay 
& Co , I say it IS not fair » 

Mr C B Low — Q, Turning to this Assam question, have yon got any figures for the 
actual yield which the Agncnltural Department in Assam are getting for cane per acre? — 

A It does not exist You are asking too soon for these things 

Q They have been growing it for two years, and they had trouble with the floods one 
year' — A They have done their best, and it is a wonder they have that 300 acres there The 
crops are all right and look about 25 tons per acre The Government approached me too late 
I have done this in record time in four months I' signed the contract on the 4th September, 
and the factory will he under steam at the end of this month, hnt I am not ready I require 
seven months to do this I will he able to begin at my contract time, i e , 30th January, 
hut we should begin now' There is no doubt about it that next year I will begin on the 
Ist of January 

Q What plant have you got there ? — A Three mills, nine-roller, which are qni^e np-to- ‘ 
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q Do you think that the output o£ 25 tons is capable o£ being bettered when you have 
got things more under swing ? — A They are making more per acre 

Q You put down no manure ? — A No, virgin soil That will go on £or some years 
We will hold rattoons next year 

Q It IB rather an important matter, because there seems a prospect foi conbidorahlo 
extension in the manufacture of cane sugar in these virgin areas, and uo would like all tlie 
information we can get ? — A Y’ou are i-ather soon for that 

Q Now IS the time as far as the countiy is concerned — A I have taken immense 
responsibdity in this thing because I don’t know whether there is any sugar in the cane or 
rot This factory may stop in another tbieo years Then I will have my 350 tons factory 
there doing nothing 

Q As regards labour ? — A It is very difficult 

Q How do you think it can be tackled ? — A I have the womt laboui in the world and 
pay an awful price for it - 

Q The Government have got steam tackle ? — A That is for ploughing, hut there is a 
lot of work that cannot he done by mechanical means 

Q What labour are you getting at present ? — A Mine are fitters / 

Q When you have to take on the agiicultural side of it, have you any idea as to how 
you are going to get your laboui ? — A In the same way that they do, but 1 cannot pay what 
they do ' My xdeis of Assam are not great • " 

Q Are there any tea gardens in the neighbourhood ? — A Not in the neighbourhood, 
probably 50 miles away It is direct north from the station, Nalban, 12 miles from Nepal 
before you come to Gauhati 

Q It 18 not very distant or in an inaccessible place ? — A No 
Q Is there more land Uke that available ? — A There is plenty of land 

Q With reference to future industries of the same sort ? — A You have too many 
difficulties there I would not like to begin sugai there 

Q Somebody began tea there and solved the labour difficulty ? — A I do not like it at 
all I would not do it without Government assistance 

Q Of course it is a pioneenng enterprise and you naturally find more difficulty for vbur 
labour The thing might be put on a more satisfactory basis in a few years' time Do you 
contemplate getting your labour in the same way as the tea gardens ? — A We have free labour 
4it present ana pay seven annas a day, but get only work worth half an anna 

Q Is your idea to give them a piece of land to cultivate themselves ? — A They have 
given me 600 acres for that purpose My idea was to bnng over Java cane 

Q Which one, 33 ? — A 33 is fibre cane , 247 is a very good one 38 is very fibrous, and 
more suitable for Bihaf" I want real Java cane 33 was condemned long ago in Java 

ilr A Ghattertoii — Q Have vou seen the lands in Bengal ? — A I have moved a good 
deal along Bengal 

Q Do you think the country round here would be suitable for growing sugar cane ? — A 
Y es, 1 am sure it is 

Q Do you thmk it is a practical proposition to pump water from the rivers in Bengal on 
to land which is sufficiently irrigated to give proper drainage and grow sugaimane here ? — A 
Certainly, but it would not pay if you grew 16 tons of sugar 

Q The question of the weight of crop you get per acre in a place like Bengal depends 
upon the manuring? — A In Java we manure at £i sterling per acre 

Q What manure are yon using there ? — A Sulphate of ammonia, nitrogen 

Q At these factories you are bnildiug in Assam, do yon propose to make gur or 
sugar? — A Gur just for a year The second year we will make white sugar I would expect 
7 per cent rendtvient from the cane in making white sugar, and 12 per cent in making gur 

Q Is there not a fairly big local market for gur ? — A Yes, but it is better to have it in 
your power to make white sugar 

Q Can you produce a gur that could be clarified in Bengal ? — A Yes, it is simply a 
matter of purification 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviyaj — Q Do you think you could compete with Java sugar 
in pnee? — A We will never make it for the same price 

Q Can you put your sugar in Assam at as low a pnee as Java could bring it t—A To 
Assam, but not to Calcutta 

Q How then do you expect your mdnstiv to succeed t~A It will not succeed Suppos 
mg the pnee went down to Bs 5 a maund, we would be bankrupt all over the world 

m C Java can make it locally at Rs 6 a maund t—A Java would make 

It pcrbnps lor that, but tUej would be losing on the capital 

Q They cannot pay capital charges — A No, they could not do that 
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- Eon’llc Paiidtt II. M Malania — Q How do you expect to compete with this sugar ? — 
A I hope the price will never go down to Us. 5 a maund. If it did, I would immediately 
close do^\ n the factory _ ^ 

<3 Hp to what pnce will you he able to compete f—A Rs 7 to Rs 8, and make a sbght 
profit 

Mr € £ Low — Q How much sugar could 'yon sell in 4.ssam itself? — A Practically 
nothing It would all have to come down 

Mr A CJiaiterton — Q. You are contemplating making gur this year Are you going 
to use your triple effect and your vacuum pan? — My tnple effect is there but cannot be 
used, and I have therefore to use evaporation. 

Mr G E Low — Q They were thinking of making gur in Java some years ago? — 
A No. We stopped it SO yeaiu ago 

Q But it was disou'ssed ? — A It was nevoi discussed recently, because we ended it SO 
years ago 

Q. Why did they turn it down ? — A There is a certain amount of sugar from the palm 
tree which is practically speakmg gur m Java That snpphes the'natives with sugar and all 
the Java white sugar is exported 
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I — FISAXCIAL AID TO INDUSTRIAI, ENTERPRISES 

The first set of questions propounded by the Commis'^ion deals with the finanmng of 
industrial enterprises In considetiag this subject industries may convementlj be divided 
under three heads — 

(1) Established industries. (2) Struggling ludustnev . 

(3) Cottage industries 

(1) The first head includes the leading industrial enterprises m the country Sneh 
concerns are usually started under conditions which ensure a reasonable probability of success 
The business side is well managed the industnal side is capably organized These concerns 

'^-experience no difficulty in raising capital, which is principally drawn from owners or share- 
holders of concerns already engaged in industrial enterpnse and friends having faith in their 
judgment They create such confidence in their capabihty and integrity that they have no 
difficulty 111 raising money in case of a temporary emergency 

(2) Struggling mdustnes are those which commence operations m circumstances that 
~ nsually do not commend themselves to the prudent investor They are as a rule either imita- 
tions of established industries, or else they form some new departure in a field which the 
promoters believe to oontam some hidden source of profit Through ignorance, bad manage- 
ment or lack of support from the public, they usually start with insufficient capital In order to 
secure money to carry on them business, they are compelled to borrow at high rates of interest, 
and a considerable portion of the profits has to be expended in meeting the interest It has been 
represented that Indian concerns frequently commence work when only a small part of the 
nominal capital has been paid up The skareholders expect immediate profits and object to 
further calls Hence the Directors have to look for outside assistance When the Rangpur 
Tobacco Company was in financial difficulties, the money-lenders of Rangpur refused to grant 
advances The Directors then established the " Rangpur Bank ” m which they themselves 
became the chief shareholders This Bank granted loans to the Company on a mortgage of 
the whole property,- though the Company was runmng at a loss • and the Directors occupied 
the peculiar position of bemg debtor and creditor in the same person, and running a borrow- 
ing Company at an enormous loss This lUnstrates-the straits to which & Company can be 
pushed by lack of capital, and the unbnsinesshke habitsjof the Indian Company Manager, 
to reform which is part of the work of the Commission, 
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The British. Indian Oil Jlills Company, Limited, for the manu^ctnre of castor oil, after 
erecting their plant bad a -frorfang capital 'of Bs 10,000 only Tlie result nas that they could 
not ivait till the market vras favourable to purchase raw materials and bad to work from hand 
to month A promising European concern nas thus forced to go into liquidation 

Other justances, ej, certain Indian Coal Companies, conld be quoted to show the 
difficulties expenenced by Companies which have to look for outside finance 

(3) Cottage indnstnes are largely hampered by lack of finance Instances are (o; cotton 
iceacing The great majority of the weavers are in the hands of the mahajan or middleman 
He advances the yam and they return the same weight m cloth They are then paid for their 
labour 

(i) The Bankura JraM toorJ ers arp similarlv handicapped They receive raw matenal, 
return the finished product, and are remunerated for their work 

(cl Stt/ iceavers are usually in the gra'p of the mahajan, but they are better off as thei 
fake advances in money 

' The remedy suggested is in co-operation Societies should he organised not merelv for 
the purpose of mal ing advances to m^mber^, but also for the purposes of making wholesale 
purchases of raw materials and of finding favourable markets for finished products 

The question remains as to measures for financing indnstnes falling under the second 
bead It is nndonhted that they have extreme difficnltr in getting assistance from Banks in 
ensterce, which direct their business to financing commercial transactions, not to financing 
indnstne= In fact. Banks under the English banking system are Exchange Banks, and tbe_j 
do not consider the financing of industries to be safe busine-s Further, in financing com- 
mercial transactions, thev are stiff and unbending It is alleged that tbe\ are usually unwill- 
ing to advance money^when small amounts are involved, as thev do not consider it Worth while 
to be trouble*! with petty matters, and that they insist on nnreasorably safe secuntv The 
German Banks were ranch more enterprising and accommodating A German Bank which 
was recently liquidated in London had hnge sums of monev lent out on securities which it 
was report^ no English Bank would touch let their loss in bad debts wo:: onlv i per 
cent over a period of j ears Bat no sound scheme of cslabhshing an Jndnstnal Bank has 
been laid before the Provincial Committee , in fact, only vague generalities on the subject 
have been made ^ 


Regarding the vanous methods of giving direct Government assistance, it is Terr 
difficult to dogmatise Each cas*- must be governed b\ its own peculiar circumstances, and 
hard-and-fast rules are not desirable Generalh speaking, the first three methods referred 
to in question 5 — 

(1) money granfs-in-aid, 

(2) bonnti*^ and subsidies, 

{3j guaranteed dividends, 

are not advisable The last mentioned removes the chief incentive to indivxdnal exertion It 
would attract capital, but would not improve the management, and, in spite of the gnaianteed 
dividends being paid, the factory might be workmg at a heavy loss There are cases m, 
which — 

(4) loans witd or without interest 

might be recommended, but loans should take the form of debentnres fornuno- a first charo-e 
on the property and assets ° 

Similarly — 


to) Supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system might he made to assist 
a promising industry But it would he advisable that the prospects of the 
busmess should be favourably reperte-d on by a committee of enqnirv 

(6) Guaranteed Government purchase of products for limited periods is a snitahle 
method of m^sistance, when the products are required by Government Depart- 
ments, are of a quahty sufficiently gooJ, and when the pnee is not more than a 
small percentage higher than the market price of imported articles 

In any case, it is inadvisable that Government should nominate directors or take anv 
active part m the management of an aided ludnstr; In method (4; above there should b'e 
regular audits bi auditor^ appointed by Government There must also be provision for 
inspection by Government inspectors of machinery and plant supplied on the hire-purchase 
CTstem 1 or which formed part of the security for money advanced by Government 

Government aid should uot be granted to particular parties to the detriment of others 
When there are several competing concerns of a kind in which Government assistance is 
deemed essential, the same measure of help should be given to each, and should cease to each 
when the concern has become self-supportmg or has proved a failure 

There should, however, he no hmitation to Government aid to a new enterpnse which 
a reasonable prosjKct of success in competing with an established foreign trade The question 
how far Indian mdu^ies should be assisted against competing indnstnes within the Bntish 
Empire aepenoE on the trade relations established after the war 
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In Tengal we have no experience of Government pioneer factories There are cir- 
cumstances in which Government should pioneer industries, e g , when available raw matenals 
are being exported in large quantities and are being manufactured abroad (as in the case of 
hides) I 

A pioneer factor}’’ should be closed as soon as it has proved a failure If proved to be a 
commercnl success, it should be sold as soon as any person or company is n illing to purchase 
at a fair price Pioneer factones should not be retamed permanently in' Government hands 
unless they produce articles lequired purely for Government purposes or articles of which it 
IS important that the supply should be largely under Government control, e g , the Cawnpur 
Saddlery Factory 


II — TECHjnCAL AID TO INDUSTRIES 

Quesltons 17 ^ 18 — ^Experts might be lent to private firms by Go-vernment when . 
considered advisable For instance, an expert might be lent free of charge as a consultant 
or to overcome some special difficnlty under which an mdnstry is labonring "Where the 
expert is paid for by the firm, his services should be considered as belonging to the firm, and 
the results of his researches should be private When the expert continues to receive his pay 
from Gx)vernment,^his researches should be published for general information 

Questions 19 ^ 20-r-ThereiS room in this provmce for the demonst-ration of certain 
improved processes in tanning A pioposal' on these hues has recently been made to the 
Local Government , and if half-tanning could te shown to be feasible in Eengal, there is 
httle question that the hide trade would benefit enormously ' ' 

Apart from this, attention should rather be given to demonstrations of improved processes 
in cottage industries Suggested instances are the use of the fly-shuttle m weaving, and of 
the lathe and hydraulic press in brass work The experience' gained in the attempts to 
introduce improved methods of weaving in East Bengal has, however, proved that casual 
demonstrations ■will prove infmctuous It is very difficut to overcome the innate conservatism 
of the cottage worker and his suspicion of anything new , and demonstration must be brought 
to his very door For example, in the case pf weaving, the demonstrator with his unproved 
loom should reside for at least a couple of weeks in one place among the weaving community, 
and roust clearly demonstrate not only that his methods lead to improved results, but also 
that they are practicable for the ordmary weaver 

III— ASSISTANCE IN MARKETING •PRODUCTS 


Questions 28 § 29 — Commercial museums must be made more accessible to the public 
than the Calcutta hluseum , Low Bazar or the l^ew Market would be a more suitable 
locahty than Council House Street The atmosphere should be one in which the red-coated 
chaprasi would not thrive 

Question 30 — The establishment of sale agencies for the products of cottage i 'dnstnes 
iR strongly recommended A beginning might be made by '•-tartiag a small mpoium in 
Calcutta, helped by Government, and in charge of a person in Government par with experi- 
ence of busmess If this proved successful, similar estabbshroents might be set up in other 
large trade centres When the system of co-operation is more fully developed, sMe agencies 
might he established and managed by the vanous co-operative societies interested It is 
however advisable that no start should be made in this direction nntU a Director of Indnstnes 
has b^n appomted and until he has obtained an msight in'to the conditions and possibihties 
of onr cottage indnstnes * 

Questions 31-33 — ^Industnal exhibitions are of distmct value when they are held atr 
industnal centres and have for their chief aim the bnngmg together of buyer and seller 

The ordinary industrial exhibition held at a district head-quarters is a waste of money 
The people regard it as a " tamasha and no mdnstrial benefits accrue 

Question 34 — ^It is ad^'lsable that trade representatives should be appomted tu represent 
■the whole of India in Great Bntam, and in certain of the colonies and foreign countries 

Their duties would he to exercise a watchful supervision on the imports and manuluctures 
of these countnes, with a ^'iew to advising India on possibihties of fresh markets, expansion 
of trade, daggers of competition, or disabilities under which Indian exports were labouring. 

The trade representative would reqmre no special qnahfications beyond sound judgment 
'and common sense, though a man versed m busmess and trade would be desirable Such a 
man might well be attached to the Consulate 

Question 36 — ^The tame is not yet ripe for-inter-provincial trade representatives The 
Directors of Industnes can do all that is required at present Periodic conferences of these 
officials shotdd he sufficient tokeep th e various provincial developments in touch 

Questions 37 ^ 38 — The measures indicated by the Commission that the principal 
Government Departments which use imported articles should publish lists of these articles 
and should exhibit them m commercial museums are both desirable They should also 
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publish scales of their average rcq^uirements, or rather it would bo advisable that lists and 
scale should be prepared bf the authonty « ho indents directly for the stores 

Question 39 — Co-operation will provide increased facilities for marketing indigenous 
products A co-operativb society would advance money on finished articles, ■which need not 
be sold until a favourable market was obtained 


17 -OTHER FORMS OP GOVERNMENT 4ID TO INDUSTRIES 

Question 40 — Government should assist now or struggling industries by the supply of 
raw materials on favourable terms, when Government has a monopoly of the supply, and 
when the other necessities for manufacture are so far available as to raise a reasonable hope 
that the industry will be successful An instance in which such assistance has been, and 
might usefully continue to be, extended is the supply of wood by the I'^orest Department for 
the manufacture of bobbms 

Question 41 — ^Tha "provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act by which raijats aro entitled 
to grow whatever crops they please on their holdings injuie industrial development, as they 
make it very difficult for a sugar or indigo factory to get control of sufficient area to ruu_ 
a going concern In the general interests of society it would hardly be possible to recommond 
that this should be changed ‘Again, raiyats are liable to forfeiture of tbeir holdings if they 
use them for purposes other than agricultural This mercaseb the difficulties of persons 
wishing to take a lease of land for industrial purposes, as they usually have to jndemnifv 
several interests. 

Question 42 — Government should grant concessions of Lhas land for the establishment 
of new or the development of existing induatnes on the same Imes as grants of land for 
growing tea have been made, te, leases at specially low rates for a term of years 


V— training of labour and aUPEBViSION 

Question 50 — ^Industrial schools must certainly be under the control of the Department 
of Industries , otherwise technical education will be divorced from that practical association 
with industnal affairs which is absolutely .essential This was the opinion of the District 
Admmifatration Committee, and it is now favoured by the Government of Bengal The 
appomfcment of an educational officer in 1910 as Superintendent of Industries has not proved 
a success from the industrial point of wiew 

The question as to the measures to he adopted to secure unison between the two depart- 
ments 13 an admimstrative detail to be worked out in practice by the Directors concerned 

Question 52 — A certain proportion of State technical scholarships might usefully be 
reserved for superviBors, managers and technical experts .of pnvate firms, and the 
Association for the Advancement of Scientific and Industnal Education of Indians Tvotild be 
well advised to assist men of this class rather than promising youths, who may be unable to 
secure employment on their return to India On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
pnvate firms 'wiU send their managers and experts to study im'proved methods in other 
countries if they think that such' acquired knowledge will prove profitable For example, the 
Calcutta Pottery Works has sent Mr Deb, the Manager, to Japan and to Germany for this 
purpose As the expenence obtained abroad is mainly an asset of a private firm, direct 
Government assistance in traimng pnvate experts should not be given, but the British repre- 
sentative in a foreign country should be prepaied to put persons ofjibis class into touch with the 
sources from which the training may be provided 

Question 53 — A,s a general rule, Goverumeut assistance should be rendered mainly to 
industries m their infancy or to establisheJ industries merely to overcome some difficult 
problem In suob concerns there would be no scope for the training of experts 


VI —GENERAL OFFICIAL ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 

Question 56 — There is no provincial organization in Bengal for the development of 
industries In 1909 Government created a post of Supeimtendent of Industries and 
Inspector of Technical and ladastnaJ Ednoation,'' but the energies of the officers holding 
this post have been practically confined to educational matters, and the industrial aide 
has lemamed a dead letter This Gpvernmenfc has recently applied to the Government 
of India for the creation of a post of Director of Industries directly under the Commerce 
Department, but the functions and hmitations of the post have not yet been defined 
If a man of the proper stamp IS obtained, he wdi be the best peraon to suggest what his 
functions should be 

Questions 57~61 — There should be a Board of Industnes, consisting mamly of prominent 
businessmen For the present its functions should bo purely advisory, and it should not have 
executive powers 
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The Director of Industnes should be, at any rate at the outset, a non-expert official An G B Davxtx 
expert would have no knowledgo of administration , a successful buSness man would not 
condescend to the post The qualifications required are common sense, judgment, administrative 
ability, and above all a strong peisonality 

The Director of Industries should work directly under the Commerce Department of the 
Local Government The functions of the Board of Industries should be purely advisory 

QitetUon 62 — ^As regards the direct functions of the Directors of Industries, their 
activities and responsibilities must be provincial The formation^ of an Impenal Department 
under a single head is not desirable We must rely on periodic conferences of the Directors 
to pre\ent overlapping and to correlate the separate activities of the vanous provinces 

There must, bon over, be some organisation toieceiie and analyse trade returns and the 
reports submitted by the trade representatives abroad, and to communicate the results of 
the Local Goverunieuts This work might be done by a branch of the existing Department of 
Commerce and Industry of the Government of India 


VII -ORGANISATION" OP TECBNICAIi AND SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS OP GOVERNMENT 

Question 63 — There is no provincial organisation for the technical and scientific 
advancement of industries in Bengal There are departments at work for the development of 
- agnculture, which is the chief “ industry ” of this province. 

In 1913 Messrs Nathan, Kuchler and Everett prepared a scheme for the establishment 
of a Technological Institute in Calcutta Their proposal was that the Principal of the 
^ Institute would be Director of Industries (subordinate to the Director of Pubhe Instruction) 
The various departments of the Institute were to be under experts, who would have labora- 
tories eqmppcd for industrial research But up to the present no action has heen taken on 
this report 

Question 6i — The time is not yet ripe for the formation of new Imperial scientific and 
techmcal departments We do not want the roof before the walls are erected 

Questions 67-70 — Au expert whose services are lent by the Imperial Department to the 
Local Government must bqentirely under the orders of the Director of Indnstries during the 
period of his deputation 

The Local Government should engage its own experts for auy subject w hicb offers a 
prospect of considerable industrial expansion Such experts should work under the control 
of the Director of Industnes He should similarly be in control of any departments crated 
by the Local Government for the development of a particular mdustry- Experts should he 
employed on contract for the period for which their services would be likely to be required 

Questions SO-81 — It is generally felt that there is scope for improved traming m commerce 
in this proxuuce The exishug Commercial Institute m Bow Bazar has not been a success, 
mamly because it has not been managed efficieully Eecent proposals have been in the 
direction of estahbsbiug a Faculty of Commerce m the Calcutta University, or granting a 
degree in commercial subjects m the Faculty oLArts 

The diffusion of an improved knowledge of busmess affairs is bound to be beneficial 
to industrial development In the past inefficient management has been one of the chief 
causes of the failme of sioadeshi concerns Anything that will correct this must tend to 
improvement 


' VIII —government ORQANISAIION FOl^ THE COLLECTION ANO DISTBIBETION OF 

COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCfc 

Questions S2-83 — Under the present system, piles of facts and figures are slnug at the 
head of the puhhc without sufficient examination and analysis The manufacturer requires to 
know where he can find a market for his goods, or why the market m a particnlar place has 
fallen off If the Director of Statistics and tbe Director-General of Commercial Infelhgence 
devoted more attention to the study of such matters, the efforts of their departments would be 
more appreciated by the commercial world 

Question S7 — ^The pub hcations referred to shouliT be more widely disseminated for the 
benefit of persons interested The mforniatiou contamed therein should be presented m a 
more popular form An expert about to pubhsh a monograph on some industrzal subject 
might with advantage consult some practical industrialist as to the treatment of the subject 


IN— OTHER FORMS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION AND ORGANISATION 

Questions 89-90 — ^It would be dangerous to recommend any system tmder which Govern- 
ment would assume the responsibility for grantmg such certificates 
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o Queshom 91-92 — As a rule, traders are able -to defend themselves, and adulteration 

recoils on the head of the person who adopts such methods No ground for interference by 
Government has been made out, except m the case of articles of food and drink 

Question 96 — Disclosure of partneisbips is highly desirable It is a frequent complaint 
against Marwari firms that the real partners aie never divulged, and that persons dealing witli 
them are not aware to whom they must look to fulfil their contracts. 

Question 98 — Complaints regarding railway freights aro. almost univcisal Various 
examples could be quoted, that freights on wheat and flour from up-coiintrj to Cilcutta 
are so nearly equal as to imlitnte against the flourmills in Galcidta , that fieights for full 
wagons of timber are charged irrespective of the weights actually carried , that tJie freight on 
denatuied spirit from Calcutta to Jessore is so high as to prevent the establishment of a 
celluloid factory m the latter place, that the freight on reeds from Jlidnaporc to Jessore was 
so excessive that the Jessore mat industry had to be stopped , that tariffs differ from line to 
Ime, and the scale is so compheated that the consignor is, for all intents and purposes, in the 
hands of the booking clerk The chief complainants are, however, those who demand large 
rebates in freight on raw materials for local manufacture, on machinery and on locally manu- 
factured articles To a large extent this is a cry for a foim of protection Wlien it is pointed 
out that owing to the comparative lowness of sluppvng freights imported articles can often he 
put on the local market at cheaper rates than aiticles of indigenous manufacture, it is forgott'’n 
that all over the world similar conditions prevail {e (j , fruits from parts of France can be 
put on the London market cheaper than fruits from certain parts of Kent), and that the 
cheapness of inward shipping rates to India results largely from the fact that the balance of 
trade is in her favour The subject of, railway fieights is highly technical They are fixed 
by competition with other railways and with other forms of carriage The most intelligent 
body of public opimon claims that railw'ays should be lun-on a commercial basis [e ff , to show 
a profit) and under Company management Hence the problem is to fix their tariffs at the 
highest rate which will attract the greatest volume of trade The Traffic Managers of Indian 
Hallways are usually men of considerable experience, and in the interest of their Companies 
it IS not likely that they would fix^rates which would be unduly high, so as to stifle a nascent 
- industry and to cut off a large source of profit to themselves It is clear, however, that cases 
of hardship do occur, and possibly the fixed scales of classification made by the Railway Board 
are too rigid That body is too inaccessible to the public at large More frequent conferences 
in which its members might be brought into contact with the opinions of manufacturers are 
desirable Something might be done in the direction of the simplification and unification of 
rates over various railways Cases- in which particular railways, which have no competition 
to face, charge high rates reqmre particular examination, and fhe general question of pushing 
home industnes might receive more sympathetic consideration 

Question 97 — There is no doubt that improved road communication is wanted in many 
distncts of Bengal There are practically no roads m Eastern Bengal, hut the lack of roads 
IS made up by ample communication by water In Western and Northern Bengal an 
improvement to the present road system would be of great benefit to the coal and tea 
industries 

In the Terai and in other parts of the Darjeeling district, improvement to existing roads 
and hndges and the construction of new roads of easy gradient would be to the benefit of the 
numerous tea gardens m the district, though this would not help much towards fuither 
development In the Dooars certain roads are now bemg improved and new roads constructed , 
some of the moije important nvers are bemg bridged An extension of the progiamme of 
improvements to the roads to the east of the Kydak iiver would tend to further development 
of tea gardens 

Question 99 — Several projects for railways have been proposed which will tend to 
facihtate the transport of jute, the most important of which are the hues, viz , JIalda to 
Santabar and "MyrneuBingb to Serajg^nj ^ / 

Question 102 — There is one hydro-electric plant working in the piovince at Darjeeling 
The Darjeeling Municipality have m contemplation the extension of this plant to supply power 
to Kurseong It has been suggested that the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway might join the 
scheme by takmg energy to electrify their line and workshops The Electric Inspector to 
Government reports that there is little use in making further investigations on the question 
of developmg hydro electric power in Bengal 

Several of the Darjeelmg tea factories use turbines, and one Calcutta film has a project 
for starting timber mills and paper pulp manufacture near the Himalayan forests, in which 
hydxo-electnc power would be utdised 

Question 103 — No difficulties in the workmg of the Mining and Prospecting Rules 
(1913) have been brought to our notice 

Questions 105-107 — The fact that there are no pure forests m Bengal is very detrimental 
to industnes in articles of timber, c y , pencils, matches, bobbins, etc Complaints are also 
made against the forest system of letting out areas to contractois It is alleged that this 
system renders it impossible for manufacturers to get supplies of the kinds of wood which they 
require It is-diffioult for manufacturers to get into touch with these contractors, and the ^ 
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contractors cliargo bigh prices for providing woods of partioalar kinds Manufacturers claim 
that with bettor orginisatiou the Forest Department might easily arrange to give supplies of 
particular woods for indigenous industries at favourable rates The question largely concerns 
the economical management of the Forest Department 

Qvesiton lOS — Thera have been many complaints about lack of forest transport One 
Calcutta firm has suggested that at least 6 per cent of the revenue derived from forests 
should he expended in making roads. 

Quest' on 109 — ^Tho Inspector-General of Prisons reports that there are no complaints 
regar^g compefatiou by jail industnes His note is reproduced — 
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"Theqnestion to bo answered is,—" Haro you any complaints to mako regarding competition by jail 
ndustriesr’ 

The reply mnst be in the negative ns the following facts and figures will show — 

There ate only two factories m fho Jnili of Bengal — one tho Jnto factory m the Presidency Jail at Aliporo 
and tho other, recently ifortcd blanket factory m. tho Daoea Central Jail I will deal with those ^wo industries 
separately 

JtiU mill — ^Xo objection to this mduslty has been raised m recent times, bnt objcctionf were made from 
time to tmo np to tho year 1S8C In 1836 tho Indian Jato^snufaotnrars’ Asjocintion complained of this 
indnstrr to tho Government of India {ride the said Qovornmont letter No lOSJ, dated the Sltt July 1880, for- 
warded to this office with Bengal Government endorsement No 1699-P^ dated tho 17th August 1886) ' Sir Alfr^ 
Lcthbndce’s reply, No 1S23-M , dated the 27th September 1886, is a complete reputation of all the charges made 
by the nforoisaid Association against the Jail mill Tho Presidency Jail Jute MQl was started (m 1SG5) when 
the gunny indnstry of Bengal was in ili infancy Host of tho private jnto mills in Bengal were created long 
nftei the Tail mill had worked sn'^:c5sfnlly. Tho Jail Depart mont ors thus been the pioneer of a very snccess- 
fnl indnstry m India. The nmouut of jail interference is so small that it can bo entirely loft out of account. 
From a reference to the Govomincnt Administration Beporls for the last five years it will be seen that the 
number of Jute mills m this Prisidenoy is constantly on tho increase The total outturn of gunny cloth in the 
Presidency Jail in the year 1915 was 686,331 yards only and the nniuber of gunny bags sewn nnd supplied 
dnnng that year was 501,430 and 511,002, resp.’Ctiyolj Tho onttnm of gunny bags was even less than that of 
the rear 1885, n: , 672030, the figures quoted in Sir Alfred Lethbridge’s letter above referred to It further 
appears from that letter that five or six years before (» e , about 1880) a managing partner of Hessrs Graham 
A Co , tho then President of the Chamber of Comm live of Cilcntta, had made an enquiry into the subject and,, 
arrived at the conclusion tliat the Jail onttnm was so insignificant that it could not possibly nfTeat the market' * ' 
Tho chief consumers of gunny manufactures of this jail are at present (1) the Supply and Trauspart Depart- 
ment, (2) the Medical Department, (3) the Ikulwiy Hail Service Department, nod (4) the 3rilitaryJ)0partment 
Since tho outbreak of war the Jail his not been able to sail any largo quantity of gnnny-mado articles in the 
op»n roaikot 

Dacca Jail Blanket Faeloiy — ^This was started only last year Since tho separation of tho 
Bhagalpore Jail from this Presidency, diffitnlty was felt in supplyin" suitable blankets to tho vanons depart- 
ments of this Government Tho blankets manufactured by tho Rajshaui Central Jail, with hand-looms, are 
aery coarso-and are unfit for use by any one except prisoners Besides, they have not proved snffioiently 
lasting IVith a view to supply tho prisoners with a bettor sort of bbnket*, as well as to a less degree to satisfy 
tho demand for blankets by tlic other departments of Government, it was found necessary to start a blanket 
factory in the Dacca Centm Jail on an improved method Tho total outturn of blankets by this factory is 
abent 20,000 per year, rous;hly 90 per cent of these blankets being required for this department Since its 
start the Jail factory has been entirely oo-upied with making blankets for tho Hihtary Department as a war 
measure There is only onb pnvalo blanket factory in this province 

Boudes the above, the jails in this province mnnufnctnro certain textile goods such as domes, pnso° 
ololhing, jhamns, etc, and mustard oil, and also carry on wheat gnnding for the prisoners The dumes are 
generalTy made for the public and departments to order The mustard oil is chiefly manufactured, ns a penal 
form of labour, for prison consumption, bnt it is also sold to the public, though at a much higher pnea than that 
in the local markets Tho jharans also are sold to the public, out though these and the mustard oil are highly 
priced, they find favour with tho public on account of their good quabty No oompbmt has, however, ever been 
made against the sale by jails of these articles Tho ntta made out of wheat is not usually available for the 
public, ns almost the whole of tho outturn is required for the consumption of tho prisoners 

The above remarks also ^ply to some othT petty industries earned on in onr jails They sell their 
articles at tho jail gate But when they cannot, they send their surplns to the jail depfit at Cnlcntta, which 
manages to dispose of these articles The said dopfit is a small concern, as it will be ,sean from the JaJ 
Administration Report for the year 1915 that the cash nnd credit sales done by it during that year amounted 
to 44,079 only 

It IS n generally accepted principle that in the interest of the Indian taxpayer prisons should be made, as 
far ns possible, self-supporting The Government of India in their Resolnbon No 10—605 — 18, dated the 7th 
Hay 1886, have further laid down that jail industnes mast be adapted ns far as possible to the requirements of 
^ the pnhlio oonsnming departments, ns long as they can be supplied of the same quality and at the same price 
as ji the open market The jails of this province have stnotly observed theso_ instructions, and no complaints 
have since 4836 been made against any jail industnes on the ground of competition. 

The Home Prison Committee of ISOIobservod that industrial labour is morally nnd physically beneficial to 
the pnwners I u’ould add' that in selecting indnalries for jails, only thote should be selected which would 
prove useful to tho pnsoners after their release Unless a discharged pnioner finds work soon, he is very easily 
templed again to commit crimes 

The question of competition by jails with pnvate industries was last raised by the Government of India 
in their letter No 163, dated the 10th August 1906 A reference is requested to this office letter No 11-H 
of 12th January 1907 m this connection, which deals with this matter fully " 


1 X —GENERAL 

^ Question 111 — ^The following have been snggested as " nen industnes ” for which India 
seems parfacularlj- suited — 

fanning of hides 

' Glass manjifacturo ^ 
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Datc-sngar refining 
Paper-pnlp from bamboos 

"W oollen articles — botes, bobbins, pickers, etc , matches 
Paints ami dves 
By-prodnets from coal 

Bone and horn prodnets, ^ 

Question 112 — The use of forest products is Inndered by (he svstem of tlic horest 
Department {vide 105) and hr freight {vuh ‘IS) 

Question 113 — The foliorving suggestions have been made — 

(n) Bamboos for paper-pulp — from Darjeeling Fore-sts and Chittagong ITill Tracts 
[1) Gzznn wood for paper-pnlp — from ^Irmensingh and Dacca Forests. 

(c) Kaolin deposits in Birbhnm, Bank-nra, Hill Tippera and the Sonthal Parganas 
{d) Extract of starch from the roots of the Safi — Dacca, Chittagong and Tippera 
In sumramg np the situation, it is to be obzened that the problem which confronts the 
Commission is to dense sound methods for d^relopimr Indian industries as classified 
under the three heads — 

Established indu'^tncc 
Struggling „ 

Cottage „ 

The first class are well able to look after themselres Tliej require some mca=nre of 
scientific assi'dance, as man} of the difficulties in adiinced indnsfrnhsm cannot be solred 
without the help of sconce Thev require a better system of commercial intelligence, more 
information as to the Eonrccs of raw inalenal and the markets of the uorld fhey require a 
better quality of labour and competent supervision at cheaper rates, These demands ire inclu- 
ded in the requirements of struggling industnc' and call for no separate treatment The claims 
of cottage indnstnes, though crying and urgent, are also comparatively few in number They 
may he limited to training in improved method^, provision of impro\ed tools or machinery, 
cheap supp]} of raw materials, and good markets for finished prodnets Agenci'^ to secure 
tnese are already in action , means by which they might he ameliorated have been indicated 
above. The subject on which thelimebght has played dnnng the Commission's visit to Bengal is 
the development of strngghng industries fTe aVe asked to prepare a scheme for drawing capital 
from Bengal, inst illing business aenmen into the Bengali and training managers and workmen to 
carry on gomg concerns It is admitted that some time must elapse before all these desiderata 
may be obtained, and in the meantime the programme mn?t be cast so that Government mav 
figure as the protagonist For the present Government must be prominent in raising capital, 
in advising on matters of business, and in directing work The replv that nses to one’s lips 
IS that Government is not qualified to take this part Hence the appointment of a Director 
of Industries is urgent and imperative in order that the curtain may go up But a farther 
ohjec-tion occurs It takes an actor some time to learn his rdle Similarlv, the Director of 
Indnstnes must study his part befo-e he is competent to devise an orgamzahon for the ends 
above indicated "Whoever IS appointed will require some penod in which to familianse 
himself thoronghlv with the situation His functions will largely consist in givino’ advice 
and m directing advice, and ignorant advice and ignorant direction are the crown of follv ' 

It would be unwise to lay down at the present jnnctnre any hard-and-fast rules defining the 
dutiesandn^nsihaitifis of the Director, but some of the matters with which he wBI be 
expected to deal are adumbrated He wifl he called upon to give advice to start sound 
indnstnes and to prevent the estaoLshraent of nnsotind mdustnes He mar be expected to 
deliberate in the actual promotion of enterprises and to express his opinion as 'to the amount of 
capital which is required for profitable and economical working It mav be necessary for him 
to say what measure of Government assistance should be otrered and m'what way it is to be 
bestowed, and in this connection it must be remembered that one failure in which Government 
is concerned will do more to retard mdustnal progress than 20 sicades/ii fiascoes Infant 
comi^raes wBl look to ^ for comsd in business management He wiU have to control 
exp^ and ^ dir^ schemes for the trammg of labour and supervision This list is sufficient 
o show t^t It IS Idle to ex^t a Director fully equipped to spnng from the so,] Yet untfl 
there is a Dirwtor competent to organise and admmister matters falling under these heads, no 
effective resnlts can be achieved > ^ 

Theqnestion of anlnd^alBankisless pressing, because experience has shown that 
Indians are r^dy to mve^ they con^der the mvestment to be promisim. Enquiries 
ehcited that natives of India held shares to the following extent m three light railways 1 

Kahghat-Falta over 50 per cent of snbicribed capital, 

ilvmensiugh-Bhairab „ 32 
' ' » » ,, 

Sara-Sera]ganj „ 65 „ 

from wkch A may be argued that if confidence can be ^sured, a the ability and inteunty of 

SdStrii ^ forthcoming for the developSnt of 
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The following note^ may be of assistance when considering questions regarding the 
industrial development of Bengal They contain information extracted chiefly from census 
and other oflicnl reports and statistics, and deal with the distribution and occupations of the 
inhabitants of this province, indicating some of the results arising from the introduction of 
organised indiistnes and manufactures within recent years 

Though somewhat smaller m area than Great Britain, the Presidency of Bengal contams 
nearly a million more inhabitants than the whole of the British Isles 

"With an average density of 551 peraons to the square mile, according to 1911 Census 
Report, Bengal is more thickly popnlated than any European country, with the exception of 
Belgium and of England taken by itself. 


Tho density per square mile of other countries and provinces 

is as follows — 

Scotland, 

Enclnnd and Germany. Franco Bombay. 

wale«. 

ITadras 

Bihar and 
Onssa 

United 

Provinces 

460 311 180 145 

291 

344 

427 \ 

persons per square mile 




In Bengal three-quarters of the population ire supported by 
from tho following figures from the 1911 Census Report — 

agriculture as will be seen 



\ Occupation or means of livelihood 


Total 

Percentage 

A — Production of niw materials — 



(1) Apnculfare, pasture, fishing . . . 

(2) Coal mines, 114,093, other minerals, 1,184 

B — Preparation and snpply of matenal suhstancos— 

(3) Industry . . , . 

(4) Transport , 

(6) Irade . . . 

% 

• 

3.421.000 
962,000 

2.300.000 

36.225.000 
116,000 

35.341.000 

78 


6,678,000 

16 

G. — ^Puhhe Administration and Liberal Arts . . 


1,167,000 

2 

D — MiscollaneonB . . , 

. 

2,802,000 

6 

In British Temtory 


45,488,000 

100 

In Feudatory States * . 


823,000 


Total population of Bengal Presidency , 


46,806,000 



Of the 36,226,000 classified under head A (1) above, only 806,000 subsist by means of 
pasture and 043,000 by fishing, leaving 841 millions snpportM by agriculture 

In other countries and provinces the pressure on the soil has been so great as to force 
large numbers of the inhabitants to engage m mdnstnal occupations for a hvmg or to 
emigrate to foreign countries and proimces in search of work In Bengal the position is the 
very reverse of this Not only do the inhabitants mnltiplj and thrive, bat large numbers of 
people have to be imported from other provmces to assist-rn the cultivation and marketing of 
the crops In many of the districts of Bengal, according to the 1911 Census Beport, “ the 
})eople are so prosperous that thej can afford to look doivn upon menial work and leave most 
of it to immigrants from Bihar and the Omted Provinces who serve as earth-diggers, palki- 
bearerfl, domestic servants, boatmen and general labourers Again qnotmg from the same 
report, the well-to-do Bengali cultivators depend largely on the annua] influx of labourers from 
Bihar and Onssa for reapmg their crops, and complamts are frequent of the inadequacy of the 
supply of local labour ” 

In the circumstances, therefore, iC is not surprising that organised industrial and manu- - 
factunng concerns have had to depend for labour on workers imported from other provinces, and 
this 18 a factor which must be kept sight of in discussing the possibilifaes of future mdu^al 
jjevelopments. 

So feiras Bengal is concerned, the extraction of minerals, accordmg to the 1911 census, 
provided a means of livelihood for 116,000 persons only, of whom 65,000 wep actual workers, 
the rest being dependents 

Of these 116,000 persons, all but 1,200 depended on coal-mming m the Ramganj field 
the output of which in 1911 was 4 miUion tons and by 1915 had increased to 5 milhons. 

Including Bihar and Onssa, coal-mmmg in 1911 was the means of livelihood of 242,010 
pewons (m both provinces), of wbom 165,000 were actual workers In 1901 this industry 
supported only 84,000 persons, so that there was an increase of 168,000 or 188 per cent in the 
ten years ending 1911. In 1901 the output from both provinces was only million tons , 
by 1911 it had been increased to llj million and by 1916 to 15 J milhontons 
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G According lo the 19U ConBus Boport, “ tlio daily oulput per minor is very small com- 

pared with that of England, both hecauso the miners are not so hard-working and skilful and 
also because they woik for fewer days , one result is that a mine in Bengal requires 2 1 times us 
many underground ivorkers as an English mine Tho Indian minor will not give liiB whole 
time to raining He seldom works more than four oi five diys m tho w'ook, and observes all 
holidays , tho man who gets most wages works the least number of days ” 

An examination of tho returns of castos of w orkers in coal mines shows that ono-fourth 
are Bauns and nearly the samo number Sonlhals, tho romaindei boing ohiofly somi-aboriginals 
or low Hindu castes 

As regards the workers in the Ranigaii] field, twO-thirds of tho coal-minors xn Burdwan 
are local labourers, while one-sixth comes from the Sonthal Parganas and about onc-tonth from 
Chota Nagpur 

Of the 1,2.00 persona in Bengal dependent for a living on the extraction of minerals other 
than coal as above referred to, 900 are returned as engaged on quarries of hard rocks, 200 on 
salt and less than 100 in the extraction of saltpetre, alum, etc 

Turning from the production of raw materials, the Census of 1911 shows that m Bengal 
6§ millions or 16 per cent of the population were dependent foi a living on tho preparation 
and supply of matenal substances Under this head are grouped all tho persons engaged or 
dependent on the following branches, viz — 




Actuol worlfcrs 

Dependents. 

Total. 

Indiiitry 1 

1 « 

1,004,000 

1,767,000 

3,421,000 

Transport , 


601,000 

461,000 

963,(100 

Trade , 

• • 

001,000 

], 330, 000 

2,300,000 


Totat. 

3,126,000 

3,647.000 

6,673,000 


It IS not necessary to do more than refer to transport as providing for nearly a million 
lahahitants, of whom little more than half are actual workers Nearly a third of these are 
employed in transport by water, tho bulk of them as boat-owners or boatmen, chiofiy in the 
water distncts of the Daeoa and Chittagong Divisions ^lore than half tho number find 
employment in transport by road, the remaining sixth being required for railway transport and 
for the post ofBoe, telegraph and telephone sei vices 

Of the 24 millions subsisting by trade m Ben cal, not more than 42 per cent are actual 
workers Of these, nearly two-thirds deal in articles of food or drink Not more than a 
fourth or little over 200,000 workers are actually engaged m trading in articles that come 
xvithm the scope of the present enquiry, such as textiles (70,009), skins (32,000), wood 
(21,000), pottery (18,000), chemical products (7,000), metals (6,000), and in carrying on the 
businesses of hanking, money-leading and insurance (42,000), and of brokerage, commission, 
etc (16,000) ’ 

The occupations or means of livelihood of those inhabitants of Bengal who are dependent 
on indnstiieB have been subdivided under the following heads in the 1911 Census Report — 



Actual workers 

Dependents 

Total 

JJuiuh T^r%iory — 

1 Textiles . 

463,000 

416,000 

868,000 

Hides, skins, etc 

21,000 

82.000 

63,000 

"Wood , 

169,000 

199,000 

867,000 

Metals . 

70,000 

114,000 

184,000 

CeiamioB . 

116,000 

111,000 

220,000 

Ohomioal prodnets . , 

63,000 

80,000 

183,000 

Pood industries , , , 

329,000 

149,000 

478,000 

Industries o£ dress and the toilet . 

210,000 

805,000 

616,000 

Purmture industries . 

6,000 

4,000 

10,000 

Building industries 

98,000 

130,000 

237,000 

Oonstruotiou of means of transport , 

18,000 

26,000 

89,000 

Eleotnoity, lighting, etc 

3,000 

2,000 

6,000 

Indnstnes of luxury, etc 

98.000 

109,000 

267,000 

Ditto concomod with refuse 

27,000 

23,000 

49,000 

Total 

1,664,000 

1,767.000 

8.421.000 

Actual workera— 

Maks . . 1,124,000 

. 640.000 

Fendatcry Sfaltt— 

11,000 

8.000 

19,000 

Gbskd Totai , 

1,676,000 

1,766,000 

3,440,000 
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It Will bo nolicea that textile industries are still the most important or the industnes m g- S W Bavtes 
Bengal, the number dependent on them forming a quarter of the industrial population 

Cotton spinning and weaving alone provide for 459,000 persons, of whom, however, 
only 189,000 are actual norlcors, and of these only 11,000 are employed in 14 cotton mills, 
the remainder working at home In spite of the stimulus given to this industry by the 
iicadethi movement and by the efforts of Government to introduce improved and more profit- 
able methods of work, there has been, says the 1911 Census Report, a serious declme smce 
1901 in tho number who subsist by the produce of their looms The actual decrease in the 
provmces of Bengal and Bihar and Onssa is a quarter of a million or 23 per cent, the com- 
bined figures being — 1901, 1,071, OuO, 1911, 820,000 

There are only 4 cotton-ginning mills of any size m Bengal, employing about 1,800 
jiersons altogether 

Jute-pressing, spinning and weanng, however, attract a growing number of workers 
The aggregate of those dependent on the manipulation of jnte in both provinces rose from 

143.000 in 1901 to 344,000 in 1911, an increase of 201,000 or 140 pei cent This is pre- 
eminently an industrv of Bengal where it pro\ ides for 828,000 persons, of whom 216,000 
are nctnal workers Of these, over 200,000 were employed at the date of the 1911 Census in 
the 50 jute mills linmg the banks of the Hooghly, and 14,000 were workmg in 109 jute 
presses established all over the pro\ ince. 

According to the latest published ' List of Factones and other large Indnstries” which, 
however, deals only with concerns employing generallj- 50 or more persons, there were in 
1913 actually 59 juto mills at work on the Hooghly, giving employment to 216,000 workers, 
and 124 juto presses with 82,000 workers Since then further increases have taken place and 
tho jute presses each employing less than 50 persons have also to be taken mto account 

There are only 3 ropcuorks of any consequence, nr — in Howrah, emplojnng about SOO 
hands only, although there are a dozen other small ones in 24-Parganas 

Silk-spinning and weaving in Bengal provides for 49,000 persons only, 27,000 of whom 
are actual wo rkois. The induetiy was stationary between 1901 and 1911, but many have 
declined since owing to the closing of seieral filatures of the Bengal Silk Company in Rajshahi 
in 3909 The industrial census taken in 1911 showed 33 silk filatures and mills employing 

7.000 persons, all bnt four of which concerns emploj ed over 50 persons each On the other 
hand, the latest list of factories showed only 22 silk filatures still at work in Bengal in 1918, 
giving employment to 2,200 persons, and only one silk mill at IJltadanga, belonging to the 
Bengal Silk Mills Company and employing 145 persons 

Of the 21,000 persons actually emploj ed on work in " hides, skins and hard material from 
the animal kingdom/’ 15,000 are entered as tanners, carriers, leather dressers and djers, 3,000 
as makers of leather articles, such as trunk®, water-bags, etc , and 8,000 as bone, ivoiy, horn 
and shell workers Tho industry has not yet been organized and developed by modem ^ 
methods According to the industrial census statistics, in 1911 there were 10 tannenes, 4 
leather factories and 1 gut factory, emploj mg altogether 2,000 persons The latest published 
list of factories shows 6 bone-crushing mills in Bengal, employing 789 workers, and 2 
tannenes with 458 workers 

Of the 168,000 workers engaged in the wood industry, just over a half are employed as 
sawyers, carpenters, turners and joiners, the remamder bemg makers of baskets, mats and 
bamboo articles __ 

Of the 70,000 persons employed on work in metals, 40,000 are blacksmiths and 18,000 
workers in brass, copper and bell metal, the majority of the latter residmg in the Burdwan 
Division, chiefly at Midnapore In Mr J G Cnmming’s ’ Review of the Industrial position m 
1908 ’ it IS stated that the latter industry is better organised than any other m the province 
The masters in the ilidnapore distnct are enterprising and wealthy , they obtain the material 
in economically large quantities — tin from the Straits Settlements and copper from Japan, and 
so on , they distribute the labour, pay by piece-work and have a steady demand from 
Barabazar in Calcutta 

Other metal industries are also fairly well organized At the time of the census there 
were 181 manufactories or workshops in Bengal, employing 32,000 persons, of whom 7,500 
worked in iron foundnes, 2,000 in iron and steel works and 12,000 in machmery nnd 
engineering works, while 6,000 were employed in Government arms factories 

Accordmg to the latest published ' List of Factories and other large Indnstnes,’ there were 
m 1913 actually 32 iron and brass foundries in Bengal, each of which gives employment to 
over 50 hands The total employees numbered oier 18,000, 5,000 of whom were employed in 
the Bengal Iron and Steel "Works at Knlti, 4,000 m Bum & Co ’s Howrah iron works and 
2,0 no m the Howrah foundry 

Under the head of ceramics are grouped persons employed in the manufacture of potteiy, 
earthen, pipes and bowls, bricks and tdes, glass and crystal ware, porcelain and crockery, etc., 
all of which provide the means of subsistence of a quarter of a miRion person®, half of whom 
are actual workers Potters and earthen pipe and bowl-makers number 89,000 and bnck and 
tale-makers 24,000, leaving little more than 1,000 engaged on the manufacture of the other 
artides 

There are only 2 pottery works m Bengal worked by mechamcal power — 1 at Kamganj 
employing 1,000 persons and 1 m Calcutta with 100 workers Accormng to the 1918 'last 

- 14 A 
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tile factories in Bengal norked 
employing 400 persons only, but there are many other brick and tile 
ment to over 10,000 workers 

Chemical products include manufactures of vaiied classes as follows — 


by mechanical power, 
works giving employ- 





Actual 

workers 

Dependents 

Total 

Vegetable and mineral oils 

Paper, card board, etc 

Sonp, candles, lac, drugs, etc 
Matches and explosive motonals 
Dyes, paint and ink 

Aerated and mineral waters 

• 

• 

48,000 

2,000 

2,000 

700 

600 

200 

76,000 

1,000 

2,000 

0OO 

600 

200 

128,000 

3.000 

4.000 
1,d00 

1.000 
400 

- 


Tosau 

63,400 

79,600 

' 133,000 


Of these, the manufacture and refining of oil is by far the most important, although in 
1911 there were only 118 oil mills registered giving employment to 4,000 workers, more than 
half of them in Calcutta The returns made against paper are subject to amendment, as at 
the time of the census there were 3 paper mills in Bengal giving employment in normal times 
to about 4,000 workers ! 

Accordmg to the 1913 ' List of Factories, etc , ' giving employment to 60 or more hands 
there were only 11 od rniUs m Bengal of any size, giving employment to 800 hands in all 
but this hst does not include the Gourepore Oil !Mill There are only % chemical works 
empjoymg 330 persons, one dye works with 1&5 hands, 1 soap factory very little larger, and 3 
lac factories with ,6 00 workers The Shalimor Paint Works gives employment to about GOO 
persons also 

Uiiderthe head of ‘ Food Industries ’ nearly half a million persons are returned as workers 
and dependents, two-thirds of them being actual workers, which is very different from most 
mdnstiies But this is explained by the fact that 295,000 persons are employed as rice 
pounders and buskers, flour gnnders and grain parchers, of whom 284,000 or 96 per cent are 
females The only other class worth referring to are the makers of sweetmeats, jams and 
condiments who number 13,000 

Accordmg to the 1913 ' List of Factories, ' there were only 1,200 persons employed in 9 
flom millB m Bengal and 700 workers m sugar works at Cossipore Over 1,500 persons 
worked in cigarette factories, 1,200 of them in the East India Company’s place m Dum-Dum 
Hoad 

Under the head of ‘ Industries of Dress and the Toilet ’ over half a million persons aie 
returned as workers and dependents, 40 per cent of them being actual workers Curiously 
enough, of the 210,000 workers, no less than 178,000 or 85 per cent are males — the opposite 
of what obtains m the food industries Practically all belong to 4 mam classes, viz ^ barbers, 
washermen, tailors and shoemakers 

Furniture mdustTies give employment to less than 6,000 persons, half of whom are 
engaged as cabinet-makers, carnage-painters, etc , and the other half as upholsterers, tent- 
m^ers, etc 

More than half of the 98,000 Workers under the head of ‘ Building Industries ’ ale niasbiis 
and bricklayers, the balance mcludmg thatohers, tilers, painters, etc , and some 3,000 lime 
burners and cement- workers 

Of the 13,000 persons employed m the construction of means of transport, 9,000 or 
more than two-thirds are boat-budders, chiefly m the Dacca Division 

The special census of mdustnal concerns employmg 20 or more pemons showed 35,000 
persons engaged in the construction of means of transport in 1911 According to the latest 
published ' List of Factories and othei large Industries’ employing 50 or more persons, there 
Were in 1918 eight dockyards m the 24-Parganas and Howrah giving employment to almost 
10,000 workers and 16 railway workshops m Bengal with 19,000 employees About 1,000 
persons too are employed m tramway workshops and more than that number m ooaoh-bmlding 
Works m Calcutta 

Of the 3,000 persons engaged in the production and transmission of physical forces (heat, 
light, electricity, motive power, etc ), 2,700 are employed in the Calcutta area 

Industnes of luxury and those pertaming to hterature and the arts and sciences mclude a 
miscellany of occupations ranging, according to the Census Report, from editors of newspapers 
to lingam-makers, from jewellers and watchmakers to toy-makers and book-stitchers, from 
theatre managers to jockeys Of the 98,000 persons so returned, 73,000 are workers m 
precious stones and metals, imitation jewellery -makers, gilders, eta, 7,000 are makers of 
bangles, necklaces, etc , 9,000 are printers, lithographers and engravers, and 4,000 are book- 
binders, etc 

Although the 1911 Industrial Census shows 103 prmting presses in Bengal employing 
l-rf,000 persons, the 1913 ^last of Factories^ details only 22 presses of any coiiseouence grvinor 
employment to 7,000 persons ’ * 
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Industries concerned with refuse matter give employment to 27,000 sweepers, scavengers, G- S W Dames 
dust and sweeping contractors, neailj half of them working in the Calcutta distnct 

The figures noted above and relative remarks regarding the occupation or means of 
livelihood of persons dependent on industries are more or less general For instance, over 10 
per cent of the males returned as engaged in mdustry ate also agncultunsts This is partly 
because factory labour is, to a large extent, occasional and not permanent Nothing is com- 
moner than for men to work in the mills during the slack agricultural season and to return to 
their holdings after a few months 

In addition, therefore, to the ordinary census returns, special statistics were ' compiled 
furnishmg detailed information regarding the number of persons actually employed m 
different manufactures and industries at the time the 1911 census was taken These show 
that there were 1,166 industrial and manufacturing concerns in Bengal, includmg miUs, 
factories, mines, etc , in each of which at least 20 persons were employed at the time of the 
census, the total labour force being 606,000 Of these, not less than one-third were employed m 
the 3 ute miUs, nearly another third m the tea gardens of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling, and the 
remaining third in various industries and manufactunng occupations, of which coal mimng was 
the pnncipal Indeed, the predominance of the jute, tea and coal induetnes is very marked , 
if thej' are left out of account, there were only 163,000 persons finding employment in other 
forms of labour 

The concentration of organised mdustries and manufactures in Calcutta and the metro- 
politan districts of Calcutta, Howrah, Hooghly and the 24-Parganas, is another noticeable 
feature They contain two-thirds of the mdustnal undertakings in the provmce, while the 
openitives at work in their mills and factones constitute over half of the total number Out- 
side tins area there are only two industrial centres, vts , the district of Burdwan with its coal 
rmues and the tea garden districts of Jalpaiguri and Darjeelmg In the remamder of the 
province with an area of 70,000 square miles and a population of 3Si^ miUions, there are only 
201 works vnth 39,000 employees — not even 6 per cent of the total industrial labour 
force 

Curiously enough, although the Dacca distnct with 1,066 persons per square rmle is, 
after Howrah, the most thickly populated district m Bengal, the Dacca Division is the most 
backward part of the province so far as mdustnal enterprise is concerned, giving employment 
to 6,276 persons only m 59 works, two-thirds bemg jute presses in which nine-tenths of the 
workers are employed 

The following abstracts of statistics taken from the 1011 Industnal Census may be of 
interest — 


A . — Varticulars as to oionershtp of factories, etc — 

Total number of faotonos ~ . 

I — umber oTrned by — 

(1) Government ... 4-5 

(S) Companies of ivhiob Ibe Direc- 
tors are — 

(ff) Europeans and 

Anglo-Indians 474 
(6) Indians 65 

(C) Of both races 83 

672 


1.466 


II — Number privately owned by — 

(1) Europeans and Anglo- 

Indians 

(2) Indians , 


ISO 

669 


840 






1,466 

— Caste or race of managers of factories — 

Total number of factones . 

(1) Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

(2) Indians 


676 

791 

1,466 

1,466 

Note — ^The Indian managed factones consist chiefly of — 



Brick and tile factones 

Oil mills 

Pnnting presses 

Collieries 

No. 

163 

114 

71 

63 

Tea plantations 
Jute presses 
Snrfci fectones 
Bice nulls 

• • 

« • 

No 

. 47 
4-5 
33 
. 24 

Total number of factones — 

in Bntuh temtory 

in Gooch Behar (11 jute presses) 



• 

1.434 

12 





1,466 
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Acotaer aoliciaf'Ie fealtrre of irodera irccj'rad^ coacit ocs in Bengal i= the extent to 
Triii-j its large raamLict-iies and incnstres derend ca ot-^r p^oTi'-ces for tbeir laaoar^ 
According to tie IGll Ceans Een-ort t-e iadast-Ial expornc-a ox Cs'cz^^ sad its neigtSoar- 
hood bss crea''cd a deaiaad for loboar — _ ch. tae aa"e not o^ea aVe to merit Tee 

Tra de, -jra.-r— of the caraber of loja^ art-Soers, rcerbaaics sad laojx.ri's and to soars extent 
tbeir jaeScr^xiep naxs made it aeressar— to emp’ox aa acreas^ag aaraaer of TcxPers from 
otiier parts of India. In tls jnte mills <'nlp a radaor:'^ of tee opera'hxes am Brxgali*. In 
Lis repent: on la jcnr in Bengal in IGCG Zlr. Folep TTo'e " Tventp pen-s ago all the Lands 
vere Bengalis^ ^nt tn*^ bare gradcall- been displae^d op Hindn^nlr fr^m. tee United 
Bromcces and Binar Tcese men bare Been fennd more r^gnLir, stronger, stead. er and mom 
&‘fsfactor“ generaUp^ so thst at nresent in mos^ of tns mlLS t*To-tnird of tee hands are 
composed of np-ojnntrT- men-'’ Since these — ords ’*'er= — ritten the p-opert-on of nmnigrart 
lahonr ha - mcreasc-d to sneh an extent tnat the Eensalis noT form onip ahont a tenth of the 
jnte snili labjxr feme 

In tie tea gardens ox Ja^taignn arc Barjeeirng the B-ngal s fonn an ins^gniPcsnt 
miEcrrtp In the coal mines, according to the Ce^-sns Eenort, Erm--Hird~sed ah originals or 
nnre ah-onslnals, snch as I^nns and Scrthals rredcmina*e In tne cotton mills, Urmas 
contribnie iarge''7 nsnxs of tne opemtiTe, and one is astomshr?! to see ho— many Uri^as 

tnere are in the jme presses and That nesT- loads ti^~ cszz~ The same t-mdmT- is E=en in 
ctner branches of mdnstry, —here the Is sradnalH cnangmg, as the Bengali gives 

place to immigrants. The manner in —hich t-e la'ter arn Sliing the lahoxr marhet maybe 
iCxstrated ly an extract fr,m a spee-h delivered a fe— p^ars ago in the Bengal Legislahve 
Connell ly a member, —ho was himself a large emploper of lnhonr Tth long exx-erienco of 
the cmntr— — 


“Itm crXainlT 1 -B-V-h n.7 erpncrD-nxi tea* let 3-ngih crneaXc' n ts-ng slcul-, tni 

ryj'kr'ec ~ rn CHi;»s» ''mnetn— _-*gs— , sTiinrgfnnmp c-neynjntJi.mj e-afraldT-^ 
e « CTpent^-T -»cjr:iiEmIj7^v»r.ict, — nnlmc cf trinnih, fc-t all- m tbs clinnliri- 
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-ctnsi End tntElLgy.t, mi c.ej n t nsrd to -■= ecntmnall7 nrasc ti Ins irmr liLs Bygin, 1 
sntmfrn £27, IT T»-7 mnmi ms ormsn— Hs Tti Email ma-rrs cjs-t-vm.”, ini _» esms it ids emt eje: 
eimannsgsts. As a m.2, ns -aiti mnls m n j hi' mt-rsT h ms TC'i.ani J mm carsin 
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it tne time tne last censns —as tahen in IGl I, there mere Irving m Bengal i,SbG,0G0 
other parts ex Ind-a and 13 I,C jO fmm entside Ind-a. in aU J &7C',tOGxemonsi 

of -horn 7rO/'0'' or 40 ner cent mere lesident in Caicntta, 24-BarHanas, Kovt^ and 
He ^7- ■ T _ T 

On ■‘a^' o‘_‘T hand, the mmh-er of emigrants from Bengal tLo —ere emmera^ed m cthsr 
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lu connection witli mignitionj the oontr.ist between Bengal and the neighbouring pro- & S W Davies 
vince of Bihar and Orissa is most marked, the positions being completely reversed as the 
following figures show * — 

Emigrants'to other Immigrants from other 
parts of" India parts of India 

Bengal . • . . 653,000 1,839,000 

Bihtr and Onssa .... ... 1,901,000 410,000 

According to the 1911 Census Report, the difference between the two provinces is due 
partlv to racial characteristics, partly to climate, and partly to economic and industrial condi- 
tions The Bengali has a very different character from that of the Bihan and in particular of 
the Bhoipuri people who have been described as “ an alert and active nationality with few 
scruples and considerable abilities ” The second great cause is the higher standard of 
prosperity attained by the Bengali It is on this account that ho can employ foreign labour 
instead of u orking himself Some allowance must also be made for the weakemng effects 
of the climate Lastly, the industrial development of Bengal has naturally created a great 
demand for labour, n hich is not fully supplied from local sources The labour force of the 
large organized industnes in Bengal is being drarni more and more from the United Provinces, 
from Bihar and Onssa, and e\ on from l\lndras, and the native-born Bengalis are yielding 
place to immigrants 

Bengal gmns no less than 1,087,000 persons by the balance of migration between it 
and Bihar and Onssa The number of Bengali emigrants present m the latter provmce at 
the time of the Census was only 105,000, whereas the immigrants to Bengal from the 
proannco were nearly eight times as many, amounting to 1,S52,000, among whom there were 
eight males to eveiy female, 

* Bengal also gained 380,000 persons from the United Provinces, to which it sent only 
26,000 of its inhabitants, although 400,000 persons made their way from that pronnce to 
Bengal in quest of lucrative employment, which more than half of them found in Calcutta 
and the industnal districts of Hooghl}', Howrah and the 24-ParganaB ^ 

Other provinces also contribute to the Labour force of Bengal which has been further 
augmented by immigration since the Census returns uere made, and so far the Bengali shows 
no sign of takmg any actue part in the industrial deielopment of the provmce 

The following abstracts from the 1911 Census returns showing the position as regards 
immigration and emigration in the industrial and manufacturing area which'includes Calcutta, 

24-Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly may be of interest 

' < miMIGEATlON 

[OOO’s omitted.] 


District where Born in that Born m other districts Born in other provinces 
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& R W iJavtcs Jt Will be observed tbal among a population of 5,303,000 there are 780,000 immigrants 
^ from outside Bengal, Only 1 out of 01 ery 5 of whom is a female This indicates that the 
men have been attracted to these industrial centres, leaving their families behind in other 
provinces and oountiies to await remittances from the wage-earners A. statement of tlio 
amount of money-orders issued by the post offices serving the Calcutta 3 ute mills shows that 
remittances to the value of Rs 94,0a,B88-ll-S weie made during the year 1915 According 
to Mr Foley’s Report on Labour in Bengal, already referred to, over Rs 31,00,009 were 
received by money-order in the Shahabad distnct of Bihar alone in the jyears 1903-04) and 
1904-05 It IS quite eiident, therefore, that so far as labour is concerned, it is not the local 
Bengalis who are benefiting from the laige suras spent in wages liy industnal concerns, but 
immigrants from other provinces 

The 191 J Census Report refers to the general rise in the standard of living of the present 
generation and the effect of high prices on those members of the middle classes who are 
dependent not on agriculture, commerce and industries, but on the fived sabaries which they 
> obtam m clerical and professional employment To them high prices mean straitened 
circumstances, if not actual piivation The landless labourers, foimcrly the most destitute of 
all, are not much affected Those who are ready to travel can find ample employment in the 
coal mmes, mills, factories, etc , where wages have nsen and are far higher than in the rural 
areas The change which has taken place must be mainly attributed to the greater mobility 
of labour which agam is the result of the extensiou of railway communications "When 
scarcity is felt, a larger proportion of the people leave the district and obtain labour elsewhere, 
remitting their savings home According to the Census Report, the one section of the 

community which appears to be stationary consists of the professional middle classes 
{Ihadralog) of Bengal who do not engage in commerce or industries, They do not reduce 
thfeir expenditure on the social and religious ceremonies incidental to their position, though 
the expense of maintaining that position has increased At the same time their ranks are 
swelled and competition is rendered keener year after year by the growing number of recruits 
from schools and universities 

Unless the Bengab middle classes are to take a more active part in industrial enterprise, 
it IS difficult to see how their position can be improved by hastening the industrial develop- 
ment of the province According to the 1911 Industrial Census, out of 606,805 employees 
in the 1,406 factories in Bengal, only 17,485 persons — 14,570 of whom were Indians — were 
employed in direction, snpervision and clerical work This is the only class of work that 
appeals to the educated Bengali, but as only 2 out of every 100 persons employed in the 
factones are required in this ooimeotion, it is useless to raise hopes of better times to come for 
the hJiadralog unless they are prepared to do a fair share of manual labour 

Even assuming that the Bengab shows more inclination to become an operative in 
mdustnal and manufacturing works, it does not necessarily follow that he will he able to 
stand up against the competition of the more virile immigrants from up-country provmces 

During the decade 1901-1911 outside labour "steadily found its way into the industrial 
area round about Calcutta, there being 350,000 more immigrants m 1911 than there were m 
1901 m the manufacturing districts of Calcutta, 34-ParganaB, Howrah and Hooghly, most 
of them coming from outside the province In the 24-PargaDaa in particular the increase 
Was most marked, the number of immigrants having risen by 170,000 or almost 80 per cent 
in the ten years and now coustituting one-sixth of the total population 

Nowhere, according to the Census Report, has there been a greater burst of mamifaotnr- 
ing and mdustrial activity than in the 94-Parganas, where the number of factories rose from 
74 to 124 between 1901 and 1911, aud the number of operatives from 94,186 to 169,310 The 
null towns along the banks of the Hooghly showed a most extraordinary growth of population 
which is accounted for by the influx of labourers, illustrated as follows — 


I 


Increase of population, 
1901 191 L 


Increase of operatives, 
1901-1910 


Towns 


Actual 


Per cent 


t ' 1 

Actual Per cent 


Bhatpara ■) 

Nwhati t 36,763 81 80,886 216 

Hohshar j 

Titoghur 29,106 181 21,649 162 

The character of the population has changed so greatly owing to this influx that some mill 
towns are now practically foreign towns planted in the midst of Bengal In Bbatpara 4 
peiBons speak Hindi to each person speaking Bengali. In Titaghur 75 per cent speak Hindi, 
8 per cent Telugu and 4 per cent Unya, while 11 per cent only speak Bengali 

The increases m imll towns on the hanks of the Hooghly aie quite phenomenal Bbatpara 
has increased five-fold smee 1881 and has more than doubled its population during the last 
decade, rising from 21,640 to 60,414 The expansion of other mill towns is equally remarkable, 
aggregate population of seven m the 24-Parganas having risen by 87 per cent since 1901 
^taghnr has nearly trebled its population, Garuba has an addition of 67 per cent, and 
Bbadreswar on the other side of the Hooghly of 01 per cent. 



Caloatta 


At the time of last censns Titaghur^ with over 80,000 persons per square mile, was the 
most densely populated town in Bengal, more so even than Calcutta with its 28,000. Since 
1911 the papulation of Titaghur shows a further considerable increase It is difficult to realize 
that Titaghur was nothing hut a patch of jungle until 30 years ago when the erection of the 
Titaghur Paper Mill and the litaghur Jute MiU, employing between them about 2,000 
workers only, started tbe place on its mdustnal career. For the next decade it did little more 
than mark time, -but within the last 20 years eight other jnte mills have been erected, ointil 
now there are 6,000 looms runmng, givmg employment to over 40,000 persons 

Further mteresting statistics are available showing the hues on which the population has 
increased in-the three mill towns last ahovementioned withm recent years In November 
1902 the managing agents of four mills in (jamlia (2), Bhadreswar and Titaghnr took a 
censns of the vcorkers manning the 2,299 looms then running Tn September 1916 another 
census was taken of the same concerns, increased meantime to seven mills in Gamha (2), 
Bhadreswar (3) and Titaghnr (2), contaimng 4,343 looms The following abstract shows 
where the labour employed in these concerns is drawn from now as compared with 14 years 
a^o — 
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No change has been made in the type of machinery used, the goods manufactured or the 
management, but there is a marked difference in the clas of labour employed -as is shown by 
the following comparison of percentages •— 


Rngal. 

r ■ " ■ 

Local Innnigiant-. 


TotaL 


Liiar and TJiuted 
Otis'S. Froncces 


ilad'as Total. 


1902 22 6 2S 55 16 . lOO 

1916 .7 S 10 5S 21 11 lOD 

It Will he noticed that while in 1902 Bengalis formed 2S jier cent of the whole lahoa' 
force, they are now reduced to 10 per cent, tneir places being filled to eome extent hr 
increased impoitations from Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces, bnf chieSy by immi- 
grants from the provii ce of Madras now numbering 11 per cent of thefo'aL In tie two 
Titaghnr Mills referred to, ^fadiassis represent 15 per cent of the employe « and the 
Bengalis S per cent only Not only is the proportion relatively smaller but the actnal 
number of Bengalis employed in the jute mills is absolutely less than was the case 14 years 
ago ' 

It may he interesting to add that ameng the SI S4l worte”s cnemcruted in Sept'-naVr 
1916 in the group of mill® above referred to, four out of cve~r five persons are r-ales 

It is easy therefore to understand the Etat<“ment jn the 191 3 Cer;«ns Bep-r* that in the 
rnill towns of the 24-Parganas, such a« Bhatpara. Gamlza and Titaghc* the ma’es cn*rrm'l:>^ 
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females by two to one, whereas in non-raanufactunng towns the sexes aro equally repre- 
sented or the female element predominates 

Of the 81, Sdl workers, less than 10 per cent are children under 14 3 ears of age, three 
out of every four of whom are boys Of these 8,000 odd children, onl}' 390 or 12 per cent 
are returned as belonging to Bengal, 23 being girls This is in marked contrast to the 
proportion of the seres of the children from the other provinces, 1,000 of whom come from 
Bihar and Onssa, nearly 600 from the United Provinces and over GOO from Madras As 
above indicated, the overhead average is three boys to every gu'l,bnt taking them individually, 
the proportions are as follows , — 


Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
United ProvinoeB 
Madras 


13 boys to ercry girl employed 

d „ ,, I, ,f ,1 

3 I, ,1 „ ,1 1, 

1 bov ,, , ,1 It 


A remarkable feature of the introduction of Madrassi labour to 3 ute mills is that 
there is one female employed for every male, and that physically the women are much better 
specimens than the men and do the work allotted to them mnch more satisfactorily 

Of the 31, Sil mill workers above referred to, 78 per cent are returned as Hindus as 
against 27 per cent hfahammadans Of the total, 71 per cent are shown as Hiudi-speaking, 
11 per cent Telugu, 9 per cent Uriya and only 9 per cent Bengali 

It would be interesting to ask representative Indians why the people born in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta do not take advantage of the opportunities already given them of taking 
an active part in the industrial development of Bengal Why do more ox them not enter the 
3 ate mills, cotton mills, engineering and other manufacturing works on the banks of the 
Hooghly ? 

Take the case of the 3 ute mills which give employment to all classes of labour Statis- 
tics compiled at last census show that altogether 71 castes, each with over 100 representatives, 
were found amongst the mill employees Of these, moat numerous are the Mnssalman groups 
of Sheik and Jolaha which between them account for 61,000 of the 206,000 listed The 
most numerous H ndn castes are mainly low castes, but there are nearly 9,000 Brahmans 
The Chamars, numbering nearly 22,000, account for one-tenth of the workers and one other 
caste, vte — 


The Chaai Kalbarttas, oontnbate 



12,000 

Then come in order Brahmans, as above with 



9,000 

Tantis and Tatwas 



7,000 

Tells and Tills 



7,000 

Bsgdis 



6,000 

Mnchis 



6,000 

Dosadhs 



6,000 

Ooalas 



6,000 

Kayaslhas 


t 

. 3,500 


As already indicated, only two out of every 100 employees m factories, e<'o, are reqmred 
for direction, supervision and clerical work Of over 200,000 persons returned as employed 
in 1911 in the 50 3 ute mills in Calcutta, 24-Pargnnas, Howrah and Hooghly, less than 4,000 
were engaged in that class of work, 3,370 of them being Indians Seeing that Brahmans 
and other Hindus of good castes are employed m much greater numbers lu the mills, it is 
evidently not caste difficulties that stand m the way of Bengahs engaging more freelv in 
industrial work, and it would be mteresting to knoNV, whv they are so backward w&ere 
commerce and mdustry are concerned 

Even though new industries are started to morrow and new avenues of employment opened 
up for Indian labour, there is nothing to indicate that the Bengali will be able to hold his 
own against his Indian neighbours far less agamst foreign competition In the case of 
mdnstnes reqnirmg organisation and management on modern lines, the natural tendency will 
be for new enterprises to be located m the vicimty of Calcutta within easy reach of the river 
Hooghly The result will be a further influx of immigrants from other provinces, whose 
arrival will increase the cost of living and make the strug^e for existence on the part of the 
Bengah IJiadralog harder than ever Even in advanced Central Bengal, eitraordmary as it 
may appear the outflow from the three distncts of Mnrshidabad, Jcabore and Nadia to the 
industrial centres is comparatively small in spite of their proximity , only one-tentb of those 
enumerated outside the districts in which they were born had found their way to Calcutta and 

the 24-Parganas with their important commercial and industrial interests at the time of last 

census 

Foreign competition may be met by high import tariffs, and Indian industries may be 
nursed into active life by the aid of bounties or subsidies of sorts, but nothmg can be done 
to help the people of Bengal to face competition from other Indian provinces, the inhabitants 
of which, in the past, have shown themselves to be more adaptable to the changing conditions 
of indnstnal hfe and, indeed, have done far more to help on the developm'-nt of textile and 
other mannfacturing industries in Bengal, than the Bengahs themselves 
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Even tliongE it be admitted that the positioi^of India as regards raw matenal, lahonr G- S W Damps 
and financial resources is such as to justify special steps being taken for development of 
mannfaotunng and other industries, it does not necessarily follow that the speeding up of 
industnal development in Bengal will result in increased ptospenty to the people of that 
province 

From a labour point of view, it has still to be shown that the Bengabs are prepared to 
forsake agncnltural and professional pursuits to take part in industrial enterpnse, and if any i 

fresh impetus in this latter direction is to result merely in the starting of new industnes, ' , 

manned by importe4-labour and controlled by outside agencies, the last state of the Bengali 
middle classes will be worse than the first 


Oral Evidence 18th Janhaev 1917 

Note — Messrs. J, Donald, J. A L Swan, A B Murray and Q H, W DavieSwere examined orally 
in n Conference, 

President — Q There are one or two questions that occur to me in the note that do not 
seem to agree with some of the evidence we have had For mstance, in Mr Davies’ nolle 
reference is made to the forms of Government financial help Mr Davies says that guaran- 
teed dividends would attract capital but would not improve the management, and that in 
spite of the guaranteed dividends being paid, the factory might be working at a heavy loss 
I understand that he would not advise the giving of dividends, but some of the witnesses, 
including Air Ironside yesterday, rather favoured guaranteed dividends as the least harmful 
of all Government forms of help If the guaranteed dividend was sufficiently small, it would 
surely be an incentive for the factory to do its best in order to produce something beyond the 
Governmont-guamntee dividend I understand that the only reason for guaranteed dividend 
IS to produce a form of confidence which will enable the people to invest their money A 
guaranteed\dividend of 4 or’ 5 per cent .would not encourage me to be content with that when 
an industry could make 1 5 per cent But it would be a great encouragement to me to put 
my money if I was quite sure of 6 per cent Do you think that 5 per cent would be 
sufiicient to justify anybody sitting down and takmg things easy? — A {Mr Murray) In 
Bengal, generally most of the money of the natives is invested iju land on which the return is 
about 6 per cent 

Q. In that case, would 4 per cent attract money sufficiently well, and at the same time 
prevent the factory people sitting down and takmg things easy ? — A I do not think that 4 
per cent would attract money for industnal concerns, 

Q But it does for railways ? — Yes Hitherto it has been the only land of guaranteed 

dividends that has been open out here and that only to a limited extent. ^ 

Son’hle Str It N Moolerjee , — Q "Without this guarantee the railways m Bengal and other 
Frovmces would never have been floated, audit has done some good to the country Every one 
of them IS paymg 7, 8 or 9 per cent, but if there was no guarantee, it would have been very 
difficult to raise the required capital — A Quite so, but railways are on qmte a different footmg 
from any commercial enterpnse The real difference is that a railway is granted a practical 
monopoly Foreign competition cannot affect it If similar conditions are estabhshed for 
industnal enterprises, no doubt capital could bo obtained on the same guarantee. . 

Q It has been proved that bj’- giving guarantees money has come into the railway 
industnes, and may I know what is the objection to give guarantees to industries which are 
ffor the public good ’ — A You mean perpetual guarantees ? 

Q Guarantees for a period of five or six years or seven years as the case may be We 
see from the evidence that other Governments have guaranteed or have given pecumary help, 
and that has impetus to develop some industry, but Bengal seems to be lacking in giving any 
such encouragement, practically doing nothing ? — A What would happen supposmg the 
company was not’ making money ? You have to stop the guarantee . 

Q If it IS the geumne wish of Government to encourage to develop mdustries, then to- 
lose Bs 80,000 or Rs 40,000 in five or six years is nothing —A It seems to us that the 
Government will have to bear all the odium for the loss 

Q If Govefnment guarantees interest at the rate of 5 per cent for four or fi\ e or six 
years, that does not mean that the Government will be responsible for the capital 

Mr A Chatterton — Q Is there not an essential difference between an industrial company 
and a railway, in that With the railway nearly the whole of the capital is mvested in permanent 
plant, whilst man industnal concern the working capital may be considerably greater than the 
amount locked up id plant and machinery If Government were to give assistance to an 
industrial enterpnse at the beginning to encourage confidence, would it not he better to give a 
lump sum down as a graut-in-aid rather than to guarantee interest on capital The grant would 
indicate that Government had investigated the project and had some confidence in it ? — A 
( Mr Donald ) I prefer myself the prmciple of loans 

Q But in many cases a company will have to spend a considerable amount of money 
m building up what ultimately becomes the goodwill, and I think that Government might 
legitimately make a grant and a very large one 

15 A 
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Str F H SfewaTf — Q I do not read > our not-3 as opposed to Government financial aid, 
and it merely difiers as to the form in which the aid is to take place 


President — Q 'Would you agree that guaranteed dividends' would attract cap.tal, but 
would not improve the management and would remove the chief incentive to individual 

exertion? A {Sir F H Steioart) — do not think ifc would affect management m that way 

Mj own idea is roughly that the people to be accorded this aid should be carefully chosen 
You just enable them to tide oi er the initial difficulties and to raise their capital I think it is 
all dealt with at the end of the note where Mr Davies says that the Director is the kej of the 
situation 


Witnesses — The whole of the note expresses our views generalir 

Eon’hhSirF N Moolertee — Q There are many concerns where the managing agents 
are responsffile for the management, and the managing agents' allowance is only the bare 
expenses of the office, but they get a percentage on the profits of the concern A railwray with 75 
lakhs of rnpees capital allows only a sum of Ks 500 a month to the managing agent If Gov- 
ernment gives a guarantee and appoints proper managing agents, and if the allowance to the 
managing agents after papng actual office establishment is made in the shape of a certain 
percentage on the profits of the company, it will be the interest of the managing agents to sea 
that the company earns money , otherwise thev have to do work for nothing, and therefore 
it will -not degenerate the management of the company, because the managing agent must see 
that the company makes profit ? — J. In that particular case, yes But it is common know- 
ledge there are other profits that come to the managing agents In such a case probably the 
managing agents will not only supply the working staff to the railway, but also the coal from 
a colliery for which they are agents They will take the percentage on both transactions 
Managing agents have even been known to make large profits by selling the machmery, etc, 
of a bankrupt company, of which they were agents, to themselves They have many sources of 
profit besides their pecuniary allowance To take one instance, there is a firm which are 
agents for many tea-gardens These are also agents for a company which manufactures 
tea-chests, and they sell tea-boxes to managers or managing agents for the tea-gardens 
Doubtless they make the usual profit on the transattions They are qmte entitled to do so, 
but I am only pointing out that the managing agents have many other sources of profit Anv 
mdustry assisted by Government should not be handed over to managing agents The 
compames should look after their own management 


Q You may insist on a simibr condition if the Government gives guarantee to any 
mdustry? The Government must approve of the managing agent and also the terms of his 
appointment. If that is satisfactory, what is the objecbon to Government guarantee ’ Before 
Government givefa guarantee, the Government should msist on seeing the prospectus of the 
company, and the terms of the managing agents, and everything else, as the Kailwav Board 
does, and will enquire about the prospects of the induslxy too The Railway Board does not 
give a guarantee, or allow any promoters to float a company, unless the terms are first settled in 
detad Even the agreement and the prospectus have to bo settled before it sanctions the 
company 7 — A If the company is not a success ? 

Q Our suggestion is only for limited periods If it does not succeed, the Government 
must lose a few thousand rupees — A I do not thmk the Government looks at the question 
from the pomWf view of loss of revenue 

Q The Railway Board goes further than that and it actually lays down that it is not 
responsible for mistakes m estimates, or mistakes m the prospectus, and before the Government 
gives a guarantee, it may put down all the conditions clearly so that by giving guarantee it 
IS not responsible at all for the capital and for what would happen after six or seven years ? — 
A As regards radways, the Government or anybody can fairly well weigh np the chances 
of success of a railway, but as regards industrial concerns it is different, it is speculative very 
often 

President — Q But that is exactly the pomt It is so speculative that the people are 
now shy of putting tfipir money m, and we want to divide that speculative element between 
_ the Government and the public The Government will enquire carefully into the prospects 
of the enterprise They have the Director of Industries and experts to look into the whole 
of the project As regards the altematii e suggested by Mr Donald, that is, loans, there 
would be a temptation on the part of the Government to pay the loan and go away But in the 
case of guaranteed dividend, there would be a more continued interest on the part of 
Government m the concern Government would follow it and, if necessarv, foster it and 
prevent it from falhng mto mistakes But none of your remarks have raised the real difficultv, 
and that is, that the guaranteeing of dividends to a new industry might cut into private 
enterprise already estabhshed There is hardly a smgle case that can be thought of, where 
^vernment guarantee of dividend wdl not out into private enterprise m some way or other, 
(Erectly or indirectly We want tanneries dealing with the enormous quantities of hides 
available, and yet there seems to be no chance of their spreading rapidly bv ordmarv private 
enterprise and the Government have to del elop them in some wxiy if we are to save those 
md^ from export That is a case where private enterprise will develop with some kinds 
of Goiemmeut help — ^ {Mr Donald) Ihat difficulty is less likely to arise in the 
case of an indualr^ not yet started in any form m In(ba But a guarantee of purchasse would 
be preferable to a guaranteed dividend. Government might, eg, place orders withr a hide 
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concern for tlieir rcquiromoute of leather in tins country and Great Britain, and guarantee G- S W Dames. 
the purchase of certain quantities for a certain period The Calcutta Pottery Works would 
bo developed if Government guaranteed to purchase all the insulators the Telegraph Depart- 
ment requires There would, I think, bo a gieater incentive to better management under such 
an arrangement than under a system oi guaranteed dividends With a certain assured output 
and sale, the effort to secure profit and to expand would be greater than under the other 
system. 

Ifoii’bfe Fandtt Af AT Malavt^a — Q* case the Government guarantee interest on a 
certain enterpnse, apart from the possibility of pny loss, have you any other consideration 
present to your miud ? — A Goi erument may incur the blame if it becomes a failure 

Q. Goiernment did help railway enterprise lery much with guaranteed interest for 
years together, and there n ere failures in raifways ? — -A But there is a permanent dividend 

Q But let us take the case of di\ idend for a certain number of years which is better than 
permanent di\ idend When the scheme did not succeed for } ears together, nobody blamed 
^ Government for it Do you know that anybody did ? — A Why should they ? They still got 
the dividend 

Q Generally speaking, the Indian railways which have about 465 crores of rupees in 
capital did not pay anything until nearly 1900 ? 

Moii’lle Str 2i iV Mooherjee — Q There are instances of railways in which they are not 
getting anything, and the public never blamed the Distnct Boards for giving a guarantee. 

The shareholders did not blaino the D^trict Board, but blamed the management — A What 
uould happen if the District Board bad withdrawn its guarantee? 

Q They ha\e givon'gnarantco on certain conditions, and they cannot go back upon 
their words They should have considered this in gning the guarantee — A Assume that 
they bad gi\eu the guarantee for a certain time and then stopped, what would happen ? _ 

Hon'ble JPandit M M Malavtt/a — Q, If there had been an industnal development such 
as Japan has witnessed, or the United States has witnessed, or Germany has witnessed, in 
the lost forty years, tho Governmfent le venues would have been three or four times what they 
are at present The amount of money that would go to Government in the way of taxes 
directly and indirectly would bo enormous, and the prosperity that would come to the people 
would be veiy much greater . The position is this at present The Indians have not taken 
to industry as they should ha\e done, and we are told that the Europeans here are doing a 
good deal of business and that European enterprise does not want any financial help But 
the Indians haie not taken to industry, and unless the} take to industry as they should, you 
cannot expect a really largo dc\ clopment in the counti} . The Government are asked to 
help in tho way of guaranteeing dividends, more because of the moral encouragement 
that the projects will receive than from the point of view of secunng a cerlain amount of 
profit, but that element is not absent and it is like this The Government take upon them- 
selves a certain amount of nsk and that in itself is an assurance to the public that the 
Government have weighed the project, and the people will say, " The Government guarantee 
mterest for five or seven years and we shall go into this ”, and if the project should fail they 
will not blame the Government Besides, you know that many Government projects have 
come to grief, but have thq people blamed the Government ? We entirely share with you 
, your desire that the public money should not be wasted, bat we feel that if a certain amount 
18 even wasted, the corresponding adiantage will be so great that it is worth while to mcxir 
that expenditure — A You must not assume that we are agamst assistance 

Str F H Stewart — Q I think we should get on to the mam point The last sentence 
of Mr Murray's note is — “From a labour point of view, it has stdl to be shown that the 
Bengabs are prepared to forsake agricultural and professional pursuits to take part m 
industrial enterpnse, and if any fresh impetus in this latter direction is to result merely iti 
the startmg of new industries, manned by imported labour and controlled by outside agencies, 
the last state of the Bengali middle classes will be worse than the first.'” That is the crux 
of-the whole matter, that Government help should be given where they are not prepared to -• 
take to industrial enterprise ? — A It may be an -expenment worth makmg In the case of 
works of jiublic ntilitj , I can understand guaranteed dividends 

Q Yon,talk of woiks of public utility, that- is railways, hghting corporations and ~ 
tramways, and would you not also extend that a httle further and say new enterprises which 
have not been taken up yet ? — A. {Mr Murray ) — ^I do not know of any mdustry that has not 
been touched 

Str F H Stewart — Q Let us consider' agam the reasons given agamst guaranteed divi- 
dends. It 18 with regard to those reasons that some of us are not convinced Do you think 
that is the general view of the Bengal Government ? — A ( J/r Donald ) — ^I do not think 
we can express it TVe have not got it formally. 

Q hir hlurray m his note brings out clearly what to my' mind is the real crux of the 
situation, the nnwilliugness of the middle class Bengah up-to-date to take to iudnstrial enter- 
prise and the fact that skilled labour is practically all imported ? — {Mr Murray ) — My 
note was written more from the labour point of view than capital or revenue pomt of view 
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^ ^ W Davies Q. By way of making' an efforb to interest the Bengalis at this moment in industrial enter- 
prise, we want to know whether you have any special suggestion to make ?-— Teach them 
elementary and techmeal and industrial education more than they are being taught at present 

Q Your experience is very large at any rate in one direction Do yon see any Bign of 
their being more willing to go? — A None at all. When I came out here first, most of the 
Jute business was done by the Bengalis, and io-daj this business is done bj the iirarwaris. 

Q What IS the reason of it? — A I cannot tell you I cannot explain it, but they ha\c 
dropped out When I came first of all, it n ns chiefiy the Bengalis nho wore at the mdls 
Of course, extension in the trade has been rapid and we had to import labour from Bihar 
and Onssa and Madras Bengal has gradually dropped out Formerlj' wo used to buy fifty 
per cent of our jute from Bengalis and to-daj' we do not buy eron fir e per cent It is practi- 
cally all bought from Europeans and Marwans I can only state the fact 

Hon’hle Str 2t N 2[oolerjee — The evidence of e\erj Bengali witness is that the 
Bengali has lately taken more to industries than they did ten 3 cars ago, hir Swan’s note has 
stated that 

Hon’hle Fandit M M Malavtya — Q As a matter of fact, you do find that the Bengalis 
of all classes are taking more to industries th in tiioy did Yon see Dr Sircar’s tannery and 
thmgs hke that? — A He is a Bengali , but the labour that is employed is chiefly imported 
labour A good deal is local labour, but there arc no hhaihalogs 

Q In several factories I fonnd several Bengalis employed there, hut I ha\ 0 noticed this 
also, the unintelligent and uneducated manual labour is imported from Bihar and unfortu- 
nately from mv Province, bat the Bengali is a more intelligent workman than the people 
from Bihar and Upper India, and 1 found Bengali artisans emplojed m what you maj’’ call 
work where there is more use for intelligence That is what 1 have seen in several places, and 
I have found Brahmin boys coming in without anj hesfitation In some cases we find 
lhadralog classes coming in 

President — One realises that these are isolated cases and men like Dr Sircar ha\ 0 
taken the thing up as a duty and not as a thing by which to get a In mg 

Eon’hle Sir 2t A’’ Moolerjee — ^Agriculture in Bengal i§ so paying that the people do 
not go to any other occupabon 

Hon'ble Pandit M M Malavtya — Q, Is it not the fact that you get more cheap 
labour from Bihar, the Umted Provinces and the Cential Provinces, because the conditions 
of agricultural holdings in these Provinces are not so good as in Bengal? — A Yes There 
IS also the pressure i^f the population on the land 

Q I have seen some of these Bengali agricnltunsts, and I can tell you from mj' own 
experience of my Province, that the conditions m my Province are very much less fortunate 
than they are m Bengal, and that largely to my mind accounts for the flow of labour from 
the Umted and other ProTmees Don’t you think that that shows that the cheap labour of 
the Umted Provinces and other Provinces is bemg exploited for these industnes at present, 
and that only because there is no work^available to these men lu their own Provinces, and 
I will give you au mstance Take the Tata’s Iron Works at Sakchi I was told there that a 
good deal of labour used to be exported from that place and from the sarrounding country 
to Assam and even outside India, and very little of it is going out now comparatively because 
they are now employed in the Tata’s Worlra If there is work available in the Umted Provinces * 
the men of that Provmce will not run so fer as Calcutta, and so also in the case of Bihar, and 
if the Bengali does not go out to labour manually in the mills at present, that is becanse the 
conditions m which you employ this labour axe not acceptable to him You have got to pav 
the Bengab more He is above his compeer labouring class in intelligence and means, and 
if you want to attract Bengali labour, the conditions must be more attractive — A We do 
not ■want to pay away more money m making conditions attractive merely to get Bengali 
labour 

Q, You cannot depend upon this supply of labour from other Provinces? — A Then we 
may have to pay the Bengali labour more tU attract it 

Q If there are industries started which will pay the Bengali labour more, 1 am sure he 
Will be attracted — A But" it will give greater attraction to the up-country man also 

Q I should hke your general impression of the relative merits of rhe two groups of 
labour How is the local labour compared in efficiency? — A f he Bengab is much more 
intelligent 

Q You find him worth more ? —J I do not say so He is clever with his head and 
hands. Even now in the turning shops and m the meohanical departments, it is the Bengali 
mistnes that we use or Chinamen (but there are very few Chinamen, and nearly all the 
mietnes are Bengalis to this day), but the spmning hands, weaving hands, etc , inside the 
mill are all npcountry men 

Q Are the Bengab labourers in tbe nuU more efficient than the imported people ? — A 
1 believe they are They are more intelligent people, and they are clever people. 

Q AYhat is the class of people in Eastern Bengal that might come to the mill ? d 

The cultivator 
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Q If that IS so, tlion we maj look to tlie future witkout any misgivings, because, ji & JI W Baptes 
YOU cannot get this labour from outside, presumablj' you would get what is more expensive, but 
more efficient labour locally? — A It is only a question of the development of Bengal 
industrially I wish to point out that we get our men from outside provinces, and I can say 
that in my own particular trade the Bengali has not taken advantage of his opportumties 

Mr G, E Low . — Q Is it not the case that the Bengali asks higher wages, because 
he gets a jute crop and the pnce of jute has risen in comparison with other thmgs ? — A 
Yes ^ " 

Hon^ble Eandtt M M Malaviya — Q Is it not also a fact that the Bengab agricul- 
turist feels that he has in addition to agriculture some other pursmts wjuch wiU brmg him 
money — some home industry, some trade or commerce? — A I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge 

Eresident — Q, Does not that sbghtly modify your final paragraph “From the labour 
point of \'iew, it has still to be shown that the Bengalis are prepared to forsake agricultural 
and professional pursmts to take part m industrial enterprise, and if any fresh impetus in 
this latter direction is to result merely m tke starting of new mdustnes, manned bj imported 
labour and controlled by outside agencies, the last state of the Bengali middle classes will 
be worse than the first ^^? Don’t you look forward now to a tame when, if industries develop 
in other provinces as a counter in the way of attracting labour, the Bengali will take to 
industnal enterpnse here as he finds that it pays him better than now ? A Industnal 
developments will take place more in Bengal than m any other Province We are near the ‘ 
sea board and on the Hooghlj and the transport of labour and other things is cheap Besides, 
everything wilKhave to come to Calcutta or go to Bombay to be exported, and on this side 
of India the natural tendency will be for mdustrial development to take place m Bengal 
I should think that with the cheap transport we have for labour unless the Bengahs were 
to take a more active share in it, they would be ousted by upcountry workmen 

Q With the mcrease of industrialism in the districts under present conditions, mor® 
money will be available in the distncts, and consequently larger prices will be paid for 
agricultural products and so the Bengali will stick to his land You import a great deal of 
labour Does it settle down in the neighbourhood of your mills ? — A-. We have got coohe 
lines I cannot say that they have settled down They are developing into an industrial 
/class, but they go home penodicallv. They like to go away, say for two months, to their 
native homes and come back to work. 

Q They do not bring their wives and femilies here ? — A They have their families 
here, but they \ do not settle down here They do not make this their home They earn a 
certam amount of money and then go home 

Q You are not going to form an industnal class in that way ? — A I cannot say 
Take Titaghur There is a population of thirty thousand or forty thousand people, and a 
very large percentage of them go away and come back yearly, certainly every second year, 
whde the older people go home for good 

Hon’ble Fandif M IT Malavtya — Q. Am I correct in saying that if these labourers 
who-come to the miUs in Calcutta could get fifty per .cent of what they get here nearer 
home, they would not come to these parts, judgmg from their keen desire to go back to their 
homes, and not make this their home ^ Taking aU these facts into consideration, don’t you 
think that if they could get work which would bring them 50 or 60 per cent of what they 
would earn here, they would stay back nearer their homes ? — A Probably true For the 
same reason that if I could get 60 per cent of what I get here, I would stay at home too 

Q What IS the average he gets here ^ — A. Rs 3-S-O A weaver gets Es 6 a week. 

A httle boy gets abont Rs 1-8-0 or 1-12-0 The average works out to Es 3-S-O. 

Q Booking at the question as a whole, you attract labour from the United Provmces 
and Bihar and the Central Provinces because the possibility of earning the same wao-es 
there as are earned here is much less at present When mdustnes grow in those parts, 
this supply of labour is likely to be restncted as it has been in the case of the Central 
Provmces. and at present m the Umted Provinces the mdnstries which are growing ate few, 
hut as industries multiply there, as I hope they will, the United Provmces labourer will 
find work nearer home and he wiU not care then to go to Bengal — A. Yeiy probable 

Q But one thing more Do yon find the Bengali labourer when he is employed, so fer 
as physical exertion is concerns, does as much hard work as the United Provmces 
labourer ? — A I do not think so 

Q I am talking of the Eastern Bengal men ? — A We have not many Eastern Bengal 

men. 

ffon’ble Str E ‘ A” Mookerjee — Q The Bengali labourer generally suffers from 
malana ? — A Medical statisbcs show that The cases we have in our books cbieflr consist 
of malana 

Q Is it more among the Beng^h labourers than among other labourers ’ — A I cannot 
tell von. The biggest percentage of illness is due to malana 

ffoidble Pandtf -If M. Malartya — Q, But that is due to want of sanitary conditions. 
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Q So that it is a question of improving the sanita-y conditions to make the Bengali 
' labourer quite as good as the labourer from any other province ? 

Q You say, '^If any fresh impetus in this latter direction is to result merely m tlio start- 
mg of new industnes, manned bv imported labour and controlled by outside agcnties ” 
Don't you know that the Bengali gentlemen who have now started indnstnes aro controlling 
tho industries themselves ? — A. The nnmber is small ^ 


Q Yon find, for instance, many Bengali engineering firms in Calcutta, many more than 
you find in any other place l—A Formerly, we did nil onr repair work ourselves, hut now 
we can give some of it to others Those who have served an apprenticeship and learned trade 
in the mills move out, and are now developing shops ofjiheir own up and down the river I can 
pomt to a lot of these who do repair work, and it is easier for us to go to outside people than 
do it ouTselv es 


Q Generally speaking, I have noticed that tho work done by artisans in Bengal 
compares very favourahly with the work done in other parts , I think it is snpenor in 
workmanshin ? — A Our Bengali mistnos can do first class jobs 

Q As mdnstnes grow, owing to technical education that the Bcngili yonng men aro 
receiving particularly at the present time — yon know tint several youths hare gone to 
different parts of the world, Japan, America, England and Germany — they become better 
able to control industnal enterprise now so far as scientific and feclinical training goes, than 
the youths m other pa-is of India, and judging from that, don’t you think that they arc 
likely to control more businesses in the future ? — A I do not think it is very good that 
these boys should go to other parts of the world It would be much better if skilled workmen 
were brought from England and other conntnes to teach our boys, than that our hoys should 
go to Japan, America and other places 

Q I am entirely in favour of having institutions which will render it unnecessary for 
onr boys to go out The number of yonng men who have gone oat to different parts of the 
world to receive technical instruction is larger in Bengal than m any other part of the conntrv, 
and don’t yon think, from that circnmstance, that these educated scientific voung men are 
better able to control business enterprise here than the vonths of other provinces ? — J Rela- 
tively they are But big firms like Messrs. Bird & Co, and jMarhn fc Co , get a start if 
there is anything worth developing, and it will be a verr slow process for the small man to 
nse up to_ compete with these 

Q You are not taking into account the thousand and one indnstnes which do not 
expect to nse to being a Slartin and Co , but can take np bntton-makmg arid a lot of 
_ other things ? — A. We get buttons cheaply from Japan 


Tresident — Q There is one other point in Jlr Davies’ note. He says, " Commercial 
mnseums must be made more accessible to the pubbe than the Calcutta Jlnsenm 
Bow Bazar or the Hew Market would he a more suitable locahty than Coupcil House Street 
The atmosphere should be one in which the red-coated chaprasi would not thnve ” There 
IE nothing to object to that, but I give you one little~bit of expenence The only visitor 
with me to the museum was a Jap who was taking notes verr vigorously, and we hare 
had brought to our notice that the commercial mnsenro in that way is more hkelj to be a 
source of usefolness to the competitor than to our own mdnstnes m the country, One would 
hke to know what your views on commercial mnsenms are — A. (Jfr Mvrray) It is quite true 
But all the same rf a Japanese or anybody else wants to get any particular thmg, he does not 
need a commercial mnseuin. The commercial museum that we want is one in the Bow Bazar 
which will show to the natives who want the same article, that they can get native articles as 
good, and probably as cheap, as those made in Japan of elsewhere 

Q What you would hke is instead of a commercial masearr. a sort of retail sales 
agency ? — A Yes 

Q It would he a good thiner to have such a thing as sales agency in the Hew Market ^ — 
^ I do not see anything against it It depends to some extent upon the articles 


Q Yon know the committee formed to help the pushing of home mdnstnes, to consider 
the organisation of somethmg hke a sales agency ? — A I thmk the ideals good 

Q I am personally of the impression jnst now that that wonld do much more good than 
anjthmg like a commercial mnsenm. I do not want to go to the commercial mnsenm unless 
I have got a real busmess But if you go to the Swadeshi Stores m Bombay, the tbmgs there 
are nicely displayed and it is an attractive shop, and a good shop is always an attractive place 
There is another difficulty Yon know that the prices are not constant from day to dav, not 
even in the same day nor sometimes to different buyers I do not see how yon can pubhsh 
the pnee m a museum ? — A Every trade has got a price 

Q They would serve no good obviously unless the prices are kept ngoronsly up to 
date bv experts in particular Imes, but we cannot have experts m every line The prices 
might become misleadmg Some people would put a false pnee for very good business reasons, 
sometimes above or below wbat they are actually seUmg at ? — A Yes 
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SO and SI. Yon say, "The time is not yet npe for the formation of new Imperial ecienkfic S W Damet 

and technical dep^^tmcnt8 We do not want the roof before the walls are erected.” Are not 
all indnitncs dejiendcnt on technical and eciontifio research, and scientific and technical 
organisation does not constitute the roof but the foundation ? — A {Mr Davies ) I would 
eorreot that 

Q. You say that the existing Commercial Institute in Bow Bazar has not been a success, 
mainly because it has not been managed properly, and you propose the establishment of a 
Faculty of Commerce before yon ha^c a Commercial Institute, and there you pnt up an 
ornamental roof without the foundation f — A, {Mr. Donald ) This Faculty is a University 
proposal. Wo do not say that we recommend it 

Q You say, "The Local Government should engage its own experts for any subject 
which offers a pro'^poct of considerable industrial expansion ” If vou are going to get your 
export from home, if you are going to got a Rs tOO or Rs 500 expert, it is going to be 
costly ? — A At present we want really to have an industrial 8iir\ey before wo get these 

<2 My impression in going round the country is that this employment of experts by 
Local Governments has been a curse to the country — imported cheap and nasty men who do 
u little bit of work and then go awav and leave the country helpless They are not scientific 
men at all Tlioj* cannot adapt themseh cs to new conditions in this country because they 
know nothing of technology, but purely know how to work in the particular industry they 
engaged in under homo conditions These cheap technical exports arc doing great deal of 
harm in this countiy Imperial scientific and technical departments are not new things You 
have got the Geological Survey You have not emplovcd your own geological expert in 
Bengal, but some of the other Local Go\crnments tried it and made a mess of it Thev tried 
in Madras and in Bombay and the result was un'^uccessful — A I quite agree But I do not 
suppose you w ant this developed system all at once 

Q If you are going to employ scientific men, you can employ a full staff covering all 
the vanclics or sub-divisions of the ordinary natural group of sciences These scientific 
departments can only bo organised by the Government of India, else you will have to put the 
Local Goiemracnts to excessive expense The miniflmm of officers that can handle a subject 
like geology is 20, that is, one for each suh-division of geology, and making allowance for 
lea\e, casualties, and a certain number for administratne and office work, it amounts to 20 
which IS the absolute minim'um No Local Government can afford to do that Eleven Local 
Governments would have eleven Geological Surveys ? — A. {Mr Donald ) We want 
experts occasional!} only for temporary penods 

Q You won't got short penod experts from outside India ? — A I agree 

Q He must be a service man in India that yon can di aw and send hack to the Imperial 
reservoir ? — A Could wo not have a certain nnmber of experts permanently ? 

Q If you ha\ e got an Imperial scientific department, thev can spare you the men and these 
men could be put under the orders of particular Local Governments for any particular 
work ? — A, Yes There is no objection But we are not qmte ripe for it yet I may say, as 
far as Bengal is concerned, that we do not want it at once, but we want a Director of Indus- 
tricB, and we want him to find out what Bengal wants 

Q 1 do not think that any of us are goinsr to dispute your claim for a Director of 
InduBtnes I want to ask you whether in addition to the local Director of Industries, there 
should be a sort of Government of India Director-General of Industries I understand that 
you do not want that ’ — A I do not see the necessity for that, at preseut at any rate 

Q You think that that could be got over by conferences of Directors ? — A Yes 
The system of Inspectors-Goueral in certain departments was given up 

Q It does not necessarily follow that it was a great mistake ^ — A I would hke to 
examine this again I am not sure that a controlhng Director will not ultimately be essential 

3rr A ChatieTion — Q In discussing the question of Government aid to private enter- 
prise, have you considered the various forms in which the Government may assist the 
development of pnvate indnstry on a comparatively small scale, for instance, in the develop- 
ment of nee mills in the nce-growing distnols ? — A That will come under the supply of 
machinery 

Q Supply of machmery on the hire-purchase system ? — A Or even in some cases 
making a grant for machinery 

Q Have you considered the possibility of developing the rules under winch takkavi 
advances are given ? — A I Jiave mentioned this already — loans similar to those for agncnl- 
tural improvement 

Q Is anythmg of that kind he ng done at present m Bengal ? — A Bengal has done 
ppthin g 
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Q In answer fo question oC, yon sav, " If a man of the proper stamp is obtained, he 
will be the best person to sns^est what fais fnnct ons should be ” Ton propo-e to get a 
man from home, and do yon thinh that he would be the best person to snggest what his func- 
tions should be ’ Do you* think tnat the Board of Industries would he of much advantage to 
tun ’ — A (Ifr DonaJd'j Personally lam not much in favour of a Board of Indnstnes 
I do not think that a Board of Indnstnes would be of any practical assistance to him The 
Board would seldom have a quorum Our application to the Government of India for a 
Director is before yon, and the first essential is to obtain a thoroughly competent Director 
of Indnstnes and after that the situation would develop itself Our letter to the 
Government of India is dated the Sth May 1915, and the matter has been held up on account 
of this Commission I think the pnncipal qualities required in a permanent Director are 
driving power, a eapacitv for assimilating information, and unagination Yon are not likely 
to find him among business men, as any man with these qualities would naturally make a 
fortune m business 

Q Yon say, “The Director of Indnstnes should be at any rate at the outset a non-expert 
ofBcial ” Don’t you think that some expert knowledge in engineenng and science and so 
forth 13 necessary ’ — A ( Jlr Mvrray) Xo, I don’t think it is essential I have no prejudice 
agamst any man 1 onlv want the best man It depends upon the man to a great extent 
I do not tbink that yon can import a man from home and set bun down as Director of Indus- 
tnes It IS a question of taking the best man that you can get under the circumstances 
There is as much chance of getting a capable man from the I C S as outside of it 

Q Don’t yon think that a man with some eipenence of workshops and workshop 
mangement is necessary ’ — A It would be a very great advantage 

Q Is it not essential ’ — A I do not think so He can always get expert advice on all 
important points 

Q The Director of Indnstnes is created to camy out this work himself, and he cannot 
always he dependent on highlj-paid experts The Director of Indnstnes has got largely to 
deal with comparatively small industrial undertakings, and he will have to take a hand in 
the work himself. A large industrial undertaking would he managed by big commercial firms 
or companies and they woiild employ their own experts, hut there is a vast amount of work 
to be done in the country which involves a knowledge of mechanical engineering and elemen- 
tary knowledge of a good many other things ? — A. "When yon come to that stage, yon would 
bring in experts 

Q If yon have a non-expert official dealing with a department such as yon propose 
without a knowledge of these things, is be not liely to make the organisation too elaborate 
to deal with the particular work that he will have to take up ’ — A It depends on the man 

Q Yes, if yon get this exceptional man without the prehminary technological fram- 
ing j but takmg thmgs as they are, is it not better to let the department grow gradually than 
that be should come in with a cnt-and-dned scheme ? — A If sometbmg like that is to be 
done, it will take a long tune to move 

Trettdeni — Q TTe have heard a lot of evidence showing great satisfaction with the 
work that has been done by Mr Silver He is not an engineer or an expert, but purely a 
business man, and from the point of view of the commercial community as well as of minor 
industries he has produced greater satishaction than any one else — A A man who has been 
out here for 19 or 20 years is not the best man to choose in Ben^ak If a man is snccessfnl 
in business, he is not hkely to take a Government job, and if he is nnsnccessful, the bovern- 
ment would not want him 

Q IVe are dealing with first class men and yon can afiord to give them first class pay ? 
— A Yes 

Q Is the Government first class pay going to attract first class business men ? — A YTe 
have put down Bs 1,500 to 200, and that is the least that is likely to attract TVe would 
pay bun the same as the Chairman of the Improvement Trust, that is Rs 8,000 to 8,500 

Q One advantage of the Director-General will be, if yon have such a thing, tbe 
higher pay which will attract professional men and keep ambition before them And the 
Government of India man may correlate the actmlies of these diCerent Directois who run 
in ah sorts of different hues— some of them very wild hnes which they succeed in burring 
as quickly as they can — and they would not be able to hnry them so rapidly if there were 
Imperial men watching them 

Hon’lle Sir Tazvlhhoy Cvrrimbhoy — Q TVhat is your objection to the Advisory 
Board helping the Director of Industries? We have got a Board m Bombay ? — AL (Jfr, 
Borald) I do not object to it. I think the Director wdl get better advice without it 

Q If yon have a Board with members drawn from tbe Cbamber and other bodies, tbev 

grvfi good advice? — K. We had a Provincial Committee to deal with the evidence for thi's 
CommisE on, and it was with difficulty that we got a quorum Only three''of ns and 
Dr Sucar attended regularly It was oidy a small hoard of seven 

Q We are nearly fen and we generally agree and do a lot of things — A We do not 
object, but I tbink he wDI get on better without one 

Q Yon say in answer to question 81, “It is generallj felt that there is scope for 
iinpTOTeJ training m commerce m this province ” Do yon think that a College of Commerce 
ute the one at Bombay will serve the purpose ? — A I do not think that is very necessary 
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Q Yon pay, “Tlio pro\ isJons o! tlie Bougnl Tenancy Act by which mijats are entitled ^ ^ 
to grow \\hnto\er crop? the) plcaRO on their holdings injure industrial developmontj as they (? jf W Dames 
make it ^crJ diflicnlt for a sugar or indigo factory to get control of sufficient area to run a 
going concern. In the general interests of society, it would hardly be possible to recommend 
that Ihis should bo changed ” Do you think that it is all right — the Bengal Tenancy Act ? — 

A, {Mr. Murray) There aro a good many alterations to bo made in the Bengal Tenancy Act 
to suit the industrial roijuiremonts of the pio-.cut day It is very difficult to buy land now 
near the banks of tho Hooghly. ^Yo have bought some laud up the river and we have got to 
pay tho rent m 14 !• parts 

Mr C D Low — Q You say, "Raij.ats are liable to forfeiture of their holdings if they 
use them for purposes other than agricultural ” Do you think it is a sound provision ? Do 
you think there is any need for retaiuiug that ? — A. {Mr Davies ) I think it is based, on the 
idea of tho permanent settlement It was ongmalh, it scorns, the idea that even zamindars had 
agricultural rights only, but as a matter of fact, oooisions have altered that idea, and it is now 
apparently liehl that they ha^e got raineral rights as well as agricultural rights But I think 
that particular clause relating to raijats results from the agricultural feeling of the country 

Q Tho same thing ovists in other provinces. Tho idea is an agricultural fetish ? — 

A Yes. 

Q It does not help anybody There is no reason why it should not be done away 
with ? — A But I think you will ha\c tho landholders of Bengal up against you if you take 
away that pnvilcge 

Q What is the privilege ? The landholder gives permission now-a-days ? — A Yes, ou 
receipt of salami. 

Q. That pni ilege am bo provided for and preserved in legislation ? — A Yes But I think 
its abolition would bo regarded m Bengal as an infringement on the vested rights of the 
zamindars. I do not suppose that there is any reason for it except that it is part of the 
custom of the country 

Q Vested rights can be preserved in the Act. 

Mr A Chattcrlon — Q, The permanent settlement w'as made on the understanding that 
the land was granted for agricultural purposes ? — A I do not know about that Many 
authontics thought that the zamindar was gi%en only agricultural rights at the time of the 
permanent settlement, but tho Secretary of Slate sent a despatch in ISbi m which he said 
that the Govemraent had abandoned thoir claims to mineral rights because of their failure 
to assert them, and since then it had been held that the zamindar owns the mineral rights 

Q It was stated the other day by a witness that in respect of Orissa in particular there 
was some legal provision called the Khasmahals Act, under which the Government could not 
allow lands to be alienated for industrial purposes Is that correct, and if so, does it apply to 
Bengal ? — A (ATr Stoan ) There is no such thing as Khasmahals Act here 

Q In Khasmahals can the Collector or any other authority give a lease or pass a sal® 
of land for a null ? — A Yes. It will probably have to go to the Government for the 
sanction of the terms Onssa has got different laws 

Q. !Mr. Ironside suggested yesterday that some sort of settlement survey of minera^ 
rights should bo made, that some sort of record should bo made and claims^ should become 
time-barred after a certain length of timo Has that proposal ever been considered by the 
Bengal Government, so far as you are aware, in the past i * — A {Mr Davies) I have never 
heard anything about it 

Q You have no record-of-iights of any mineral district — A No. 

Q. And therefore tho question of inserting mining nghts m the record-of-nghts has 
never arisen ? — A I am sure that under the Bengal Tenancy Act you could not -insert it in 
the record 

Frestdent — Q What is the opuuon of jour present Legal Remembrancer on the question 
of mineral rights ? Is he still of opimon that the previous decision on the question is sound 
that the Government defimtely and finally have rehnquished all claims to minerals ? — A. Have 
you seen Mr Finucane’s note about it 2^he Secretary of State‘’s despatch was about 1881, 
and Mr Fmucane examined the case about 1895, and his opimon was that' Government 
could not assert the claim even apart from the Secretary of State’s despatch, but I think 
that it was based mainly on grounds of default 

Mr C 15 Low — Q The law with regard to the record-of-nghts is that if no smt is 
brought withm two years of the making of entry therein, the entiy stands ? — A Generally 
speaking, if no suit is brought wibhm 3 months of final pubhcation, the entry stands as pre- 
sumptive evidence 

Q. It cannot bo amended unless a suit is brought withm three months — A An entry m 
the record-of-nghts is only presumptive evidence in a court of law 

Q, And the other man has got to prove against it ? — A Yes 

Q Whioh, in practice, is rather a valuable asset to the other side ? — A It is an asset, 
but I do not think it is anything like final I am sure the civil courts eiery day upset 
entries 
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J A L Scan Q The record-of-nslits is nothing more than a re^sfcr? — 4 It is not a judicial deci- 

A S ^rraya d There are certain entnes in it rvhKn are judicial decisions because tl ej go to a 

ff J TT Danct ^tase in the course of preparation of the record, but the ordinarv entry is only a record 

of presumptire Talue 

Q Mr Ironside’s suggestion is the appointment of a sort of Mining Commissioner 
•who would make a kind of mineral settlement sun e\ and settle once for all claims as to 
imneral rights. — A I do not thmk it can be done under the Bengal Tenancy Act I do 
not know how you can make such a record under the Bengal Tenancy Act, 

dfr C Z lois — Q In ansu er to questions S2 and S3, yon 'uj, “Under the present 
system piles of facts and figures are slung at the head of the public without sufficient exami- 
nation and analysis The manufacturer requires to know where he can find a market for his 
goods, or whr the market m a particular place has fallen cC. If the Director of Statistics and 
the Director-General of Commercial Intelbgence devoted more attention to the study of such 
matters, the efforts of their departments would he more appreciated by the commercial world '' 
How does the Director of Statistics come into it exactlj ’ How would it be within his proper 
functions to find a market for goods, or to say wh\ the market in a particular place has fallen 
off? — A \2iIt Ifwrray) — think he can do a lot independently. 

Q He IS supposed to compile statistics in the way they are required, but any direction as 
to the way m which they should be compded from the commercial pomt of inew ought to 
come from the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence — A 'ihe point is that there 
should he more co-ordination between the Director-General of Commercial Intelbgence and 
the Director of Statistics. 

Q As regards your answer to question 6S wnere you allude to the estabbshment of the 
Calcutta Technological Institute, is that Institute still expected by ihe Bengal Goyemment’ — 
A. (Jlfr Donald ) I am not sure. The scheme is at present in abeyance. 

Q To'a would like the techmeal and industrial sehoob to be under the Director of Induf- 
tneSj but that committee recommended that the Prmcipnl of the Institute should be Director 
of Indnstxies subordinate to the Director of Pubhe Instruction ' — That is the opimon of 
educational men 

Q Ton say, ' There haye been many complamts about lack of forest transport One 
Cnlcntta finn has suggested that at least fiye per cent .-of the reyenne dcriyed from forests 
should be expended in making roads ” Is not more than that spent already’ — A VTe haye 
got the forest Department saying that the timber for tea chests is scattered, hut I have 
talked to planters and they saj that there is plenty of timber in the Forests, and they -want 
only roads and ropeways 'We "want to push roads into the middle of the forests and spend 
more than five per cent, 

Fretidcnt — Q Orer this question of forest and the ohtaimng of local timber for the 
manufacture of tea chests, the managing agents are not yery enthn'uasfac about it, because 
they get a certam amount of commission by importing tea chests — A Yes, and at present 
rates of freight ordinary lea ch^ts could not compete with the patent article If we are to 
make tea chests here they should be three-ply I know that it is a great complaint that the 
tea garden managing agents get these chests from outside and say that there is no timber in this 
country What we want is to push the forests in this country and haye roads nght mto them 

Mon Ih Zendtt 21 21 Jfo/anya — Q You say m your note, “It would he interest- 
ing to ask representatiye Indians why the people bom m the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
do not take ad’vantage of the opportnmtiK already given them of taking an active port m the 
indnstnal development of BengaL Why do more of them not enter the jnte mills, cotton 
mills, engineermg and other mauufactuiing works on the hanks of the Hooshly ” We ha'vs 
discussed the question of labourers Apart from the labourers what opportnmties have the 
people born m the neighbourhood of Calcutta in any of the jute mills? — ^A (JLTr 2£nTrav) 
They come m only as labourers 

Q Tour remarks apply to labourers? — ^A Yes 

Q. But apart from labourers do you know of many Bengalis who are employed m these 
■works ? — A. Only on the clerical staff. There are none of them on the staff on a pay of more 
than Be 200. 

Q Do you know not a single Bengali in these concerns who gets a salary of Rs 200 ? — 
A In our own mill establishments no Bengali gets more than Bs 200 as salary 

Q You do not know of any nuU in which any Bengah is getting more than Bs. 
200 ' — A. None, so far as I am aware of 

Q Your remarks apply only to the cases of labourers and sirdars ? — A Yes I was 
looking at the thmg from the labour promt of view 

Q Have the Bengahs been tned as assistants to Enrojieaus ’ — A W e have them as 
clerks 

Q They have not been tried as assistants to Buropieaiis ’ — ^A. They are in a ■way They 
are the right hand men of the Europeans, that is as clerss in the various departments 

Q. My remarks are confined to appomtments above the grade of clerks. Have you ever 
tned a single Bengali m your firms or concerns? — A No But he is a little more than a clerk. 
He is m charge of the depiartment 
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Q You speak oEthe report of Messrs Nathan^ Kuckler and Everett, and you say 
& ^ that no action has been taken on .that report ? Has not that proposal boon passed by the 

Secretary of State 7 — A No 

0 Has it gone up to the Government of India? — A I am not very sure It was mixed 
up with several things I do not think it has gone up to the Government of India One 
idea was to get the Impeual Secretariat buildings here for the purpose of the College 

Q No scheme has yet been submitted to the Government of India at all ? — A I do not 
think so 

(i Can you give any reason for it ? — A It was mixed up with the Dacca University 

Q You say, “Complaints regarding railway freights are almost universal” Then 
yon say, “ They are fixed by competition with other railways and with other forms of 
carnage The most intelligent body of public opinion claims that railways should bo 
run on a commercial basis (c g to show a profit) and under company management Hence 
the problem is to fix their tanfEsat the highest rate which will attract the greatest volume 
of trade ” If the State managed the railways this difficulty would be solved ? The State 
would have no particular interests to serve ? — A It is a big question 

Q You have not suggested any other way of getting out of this difficulty — the want 
of uniformity and reasonablenes s in tariffs I'^ou say here that under company management 
the problem is to fix their tariffs at the highest rate which will attract the greatest volume 
of trade That is purely a commercial point of i lew If the State managed the railway, 
the non-commercial point of -new, or rather the largoi commercial point of view would 
receive better attention, namely, the interests of trade as a whole and of the ^travelling 
public ? — A. The Eastern Bengal Railway is a State railway, and their rates compete with 
the nver carrying companies 

Q The presence of evil sometimes suggests evil The presence of those who are 
oompetmg for profits might naturally lead the manager' of a State railway to think of 
profits If all the linos were managed by the State, then there would be an incentive to remove 
this evil ? A — I would not go to that length In actual practice, the State railways are 
just as keen to make money as the company-managed railways, and sometimes, as I have seen 
in the case of the Eastern Bengal Railway, they foice a man to send his goods along a longer 
lead. 

Q The State is not bound to show a profit ? — A You take away the incentive to good 
mangement Some years ago the officials of the Eastern Bengal Railway were very lax m 
their management and a good deal of free travelling was indulged in — although subsequently 
new brooms were introduced resulting in increased traffic returns 

Q. But that might be due to special circumstances I am asking you your opmion 
about the broad question whether the inequality and the unreasonableness of freights would 
not be remedied to a large extent, if not entirely, if the State managed the railways and not 
the compames — A Do you mean that the State wUl be more charitable ? 

Q It will not look to the commercial point of view only ? — A But would not the 
State consider it a duty to look at the oommerical point of view 

Q Not at the expense and inconveniene of the trade '.and public ? — A Then we do 
away with competition between the various railways 

Q But that has not proved in practice to be sufficient It has not pushed down rates 
You have taken up nearly three quarters of a page in deaoribing the inequalities and 
unreasonableness of the existing freights I ask you if you are prepared to suggest any 
remedy A — One remedy is suggested, that the Railway Board might revise their scales 

Q The Railway Board have failed to achieve proper lesrults You are not prepared 
to express any opinion on the huger question ? — A 1 do not think so 

Frendent — Q You say that railways sometitnes force a man to send his goods along a 
longer lean, you get the Eastern Bengal Railway doing that If that is done W a State 
railway, it might be challenged by the instruments that we have got We have 
got the Legislative Councils and questions may be asked on the point. It is quite obvious 
that it IS wrong for a railway to go m for an indirect taxation to such an extent as to 
discourage the development of industries ? — A There are instances of that in the Eastern 
Bengal Railway where steamer traffic has been affected by the railway 

Q If the State managed the railway, that would not happen ? A.-— The Eastern Benou^ 
Railway is a State-managed railway 

Q That has only to he reported to the Government to remedy it — A They are doing 
it in actual practice 

Q A Goiemment servant may commit a wrong, and if you report it to th e highe*^ 
authorities, it will be rectified 

llon’ble Fandtt M M Malaviya — Q After carefully analysing the conditions, 
you say “ For the present Government must be prominent in raising capital, in 
advising on matters of business, and in directing work The reply that nses to one’s lips is 
ttat Government is not qualified to take this part ” Have you considered what attitude the 
Government should take as a Government with regard to the future developmentjof industnes ? 
Xt is one thing to take up pomts and another to answer them Have you looked at it from the 
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point of Tiew of Govornmont hoing rc»?ponsiblo for promoting tho economic development of^ P Murray and 

tbe coantn* ? "Would you wish tlinl Government should stnnd nside and see Americans O. S. TF Danes 

and Japanese talcing up the hucinesi in this countrv and the Government standing aside 

and looVing helplessly at it ? — J. 1 think you hn\o misundcistood tho argument. The 

argument is that Government is not qualified to do it, heciiiso it has not got tho knowledge at 

present, hut when it has got the Director of Industries, then tho Government should take 

part in these things. 

Q. Do I understand you to say tint ns soon as tho Director of Industries has been 
appointed, the Goicrnmcnt should adopt all reasonable uaj-s of promoting industrial develop* 
ment in every lino that ma^ seem to bo dc-Mrablo to do so ? — A, Tes Wo want tho Director 
of Industries to find what is u anted in Bengal. 

Q. He Will find out special cases where help may be needed Would vou wait for the 
Director to lay down the p.^nciples of tho pohej that tho Govcnimcnt should pursue ? What 

is tho policy that you recommend? Supposing tho Government appoints a Director of Indus- 
tries, he wiirrequirc certain principles to guide him ? Are you in fi\<)ur of Government 
finding out where development is passible and finding out to whom help should be given ? — 

A. Yes. 

Q, Government taking up an attitude of helpfulness and onconragement and support, 
financial and moral, whatever it may ho to promote the indigenous industnes ’ — A Yes 

Q, How ore yon to do it ? — A Wo want a Director Tho Director is the key of the 
•ituation. 

Q Wo feel that industries must he de\oloj)cd, and wo do not want that other people 
should take tho benefit of them and wc nnnt the Government to take up an altitude of help — 

A Quite BO 
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The state* of this Agency cover an arc.a of 25,000 sq miles, tho chief indnstnes are 
mining and timber concessions Tho, following concessions arc worked within these States — 

(1) Haematite at Gnramaslni in tho jraynrhhan] State by Tata and Sons , it is 

from this source that tho works at S.akchi obtain their supply of iron This 
concession is in direct railway (broad gauge) communication uith the Company's 
works 

(2) Dolomite at Panposh on the Bcngal-Nagpur Railway worked by Tata and Sons 
for obtaining flnv This is a quarry situated on the bank of the Brahmim hver 
and has a railway siding to tho mam line This is m the Gangpur State 

(3) Manganese — (/i) In the Gangpur State the deposit is reputed to be of a very higb 

grade and the works are connected with the Bengal-Nagpnr Railway hy a steam 
tramway Operations on this deposit have been at a standstill for some time 
owing to mismanagement, and the lease has been cancelled and Las recently been 
given out to others 

(6) Other deposits which are not so good but have been worked, and 
it is hoped that further examination will bring to light other deposits as good 
or nearly as good as No 1 There is no rail connection with these workings 

(4) The Bisra Lime-stone Company has had works for some years at Bisra and Rour- 

kela Stations on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway mam line in the Gangpur State 

(5) Graphite — ^This is being worked in the Kalabondi State and 836 tons were raised 

up to last October The graphite is said to be of good quality (needle), but at 
present appears to be pocketty, but there appear to be grounds for thiulaiig that 
scams of a more permanent nature will be struck The lessees have spent a very 
fair sum of money in the way of machinery for treating the graphite, but the 
lead to Sambalpuris very heavy being not less than 120 miles by road, an alter- 
native route IS down the nver Tel and then down the Mahanadi which means a 
journey of a good 150 miles, and the former nver is only usable dunng the rams 
and at that time also is a very difficult nver to negotiate 

(6) Pot-stone worked on a very small scale by a lessee m the Mayurbbanj State 

(7) There are large timber firms at work m vanons parts of the State 

(8) There is a cottage industry m tussnr weaving, especially m the Sonpnr State 

-/ where the best quality of tussur fabric is produced The business however is not 

extensive — all particulars have been furnished to the Impenal Senculturist who 
18 making a special investigation of the silk and allied mdustnes, and I need not 
refer to this mdusfry again, 
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2 I would now note the concessions that have recentiv been given or are about to be 


given — 

(I) Mavnrbhanj State — (1) Tata and Sons have received concc-rous to tahe out 
minmg leases for iron ore to male up an arei nith that alreadv held br them of 
20 sq miles and also hold 3 prospecting license to prospect oic- a verv large 
area (nr, 15SS sq m3es) of the State. 

(2) Two syndics tfs hold lea"; s to prospect for minerals or 
mineral ores, gold and other minerals in this State. 

(II) Keon^ihar State— (!) ^ prelecting license for iron o'e has been granted over an 
area cf approximately 90 sq miles 

(2) Tata and Sons are alout to receive a prospecting license for 

iron ore over an aiea of 150 sq miles ^ 

- (S) Enqnines have been received from the Bengal Steel and Iron 
TVorbs tentative to a prospecting license in this State 

(III) Gangpnr State — (1) Tata and Sons have applied for, and are about to receive, a 
prospecting hcense for dolomite to prospect in the ne ghbourhood of the area 
where they alreadv work dolomite 

1(21 The Bisra Lime-Stone Company have recenth been granted a 
concessicn for hme stone tbe"Wo'‘ks contemplited arc on a vcir extensive scale, 
and a railway siding of 13 miles (broad gauge) is to be bniltto the depositsfrom 
the Bengal-Xagpnr KaHwav main lire near PanjKish 

(3) Mining lease for coal in the Henigir Zemindan of the 
Gangpur Sta^e This has not been worked, bnt the concesron is he^d by the same 
company which is developing the coal mine on the banks of the Ib nver in the 
Sambalpnr Distnet a few miles from the .Tharsagnda Eailway Junction on the 
Bengal-Xagpnr Bailway roam line The Hemgir deposit is a few miles distant 
from that now being worked on the lb nver 

(4) Enquiries tentative to other proq>ecting hcenses have been 
received from Tata and Sons and the Bengal Steel and Iron Company for lime- 
stone, iron, manganese and allied minerals in the Gangpnr State 

(IT) Patna — (1) A license to prospect for graphite has recently been granted in the 
Patna State 

(2) There has recently beenfnrther jentative enquiry from o‘her parties for 
a prospecting hcense m this State for graphite. 

3 The above constitute the enneesdons at work — ^granted or likely to bej^granted in the 
State — ^fant these concessions cover only the merest fraction of the mineral wealth of these 
State, which, I beheve, will m the future be found to be of a magnitude not dreamt of at 
present I mar mention that in klavurbhanj cbrominm has, I understand been fonnd and m 
the vast hill areas of the MayuThhanj, Kconjhar and Bonai State which form together one 
vast tract of mountainons countTv, haematite of very good quahty is fonnd, and these hilk 
alone contain vast quantities of iron ore which apparently coold supply the reouirements of 
several iron and steel works of magnitude In other places m the States the iron ore 
deposits are of special repute amongst the mhabitants and the iron from the Athmallik and 
Bairakhol State IS couudered the finest in quality of any throughout the State Eaiiakhol 
bes 40 and Athmallik about 60 miles from Sambalpnr and the country is easy for a railwav — 
the State also have the ilahanadi nver at their very doors, and navigation m the rainy season 
is easyl and can be ca-ried on m small boats to end of December; transport by tnis route is 
cheap but t.=dionE — ^the only way to bung boats back is bv pohngor towing against stream, a 
very slow and therefore; costly pirocess and it is not possible to tow enmty boats up stream bv 
tugs owing to rap''ds, sunken rocks and sand banks — or rather it might be possible bnt verw 
difficult and hazardous Th-onghont the State there are deposits of iron ore, and there is no 
reason to presume that a great deal cf it is not of very high quaht- and quite as suod as that 
nor- opemted owing to pioxumty to the railway line. Thrre is undoubtedly avuilaole from 
the State of this 4gency an uniumtei supply of iron ore of very high grade, as well as 
deposits of poorer qnaUty , the supplies would point to the reasonable belief that in time to 
come sereral large steel and iron works can be established in profitable competition and works 
for smelting pig iron could be etablished. 

Graphite. — As noted, this is being worked in Kalahandi and about to be prospected in 
the Patna State. It is also known to exist m the Athmallik State. 

Manganese. — The Athgarh State has recently brought to my notice the existence of 
deposits or manganese of fair grade. 

In parts of Gangpnr other than those alreadv being werked for manganese, there are 
grounds for hehevmg that manganese of good quality exists It has, I nndeistand, bem 
found of good quality m th= Bamra State, bnt the Darbar is ret desirous of having its 
mineral resources exploited 

Gold -There are two prospecting hcenses for gold already in operation in the 
3Iaynrhhanj State as sta*ed above and a few years back a dredger was at work on 
the Koel nver in the Gangpnr State. In tne Jashpnr State just beyond the border of the 
Gangpur State, the Jhores obtain an app-ec.ab’e quantity of gold from the Ifa nver. 
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Bauiite — There are vasb deposits ot this mineral which forms the cap of the rramerotiB 
plateaux of the vast hill-area (1,300 Sq miles) of the Kalahandi State The existence of 
these deposits is of course well known to (xovernment — and they have been reported to he 
haimte of vefy good quality , Beneath the caps of these plateaux innumerable perennial 
hill streams issue, and it should be a matter of no difficulty to exploit _ these deposits by 
hvdraulic power — the valleys are at an-eleiation about 2,500 feet and the- plateaux frPm 
3*000 to nearly 4,0ii() feet, and the valleys are intersected by numerous streams perennially 
f^ from the lull above 

Coal — Reference has been ma-’e above to the deposits in Hemgir Gangpur State 
The very extensive coal fields m the Talcher State are well kuotvn The analysis of specimen 
of this Talcher coal sent by me to the Duector of the Geological Dep^ment runs as 


follows . — 

" Moisture . • 

• * 

• 

« 

. . . . 14-'45 


Tolatil** matter 

• • 



• * • -29 87 


Fixed carbon . 

• 

• 

• 

. . . . 68 28 


Ash • • • 

• 

• 


. . . . 2-40 


100-00 

Does not onke. 

Ash hnff in colour 

The analysis chows the coal to be of g-ood quality, low In ash, but rathei high in moisture, a fault Which may 
improve when materiul futther from the outcrop is worked ” 

The Chief of Talcher has had these deposits investigated . the analyses of speoimbns 
sent hj him to other experts entirely confirm the analysis made by the Geological Department 
Thei^vesligations made by the Chief were on a fairly extensive scale and the report shows 
that there are apparently seams of workable coal. 

Lime-stone — Good deposits are believed to exist in Mayurbhanj and Hamra States, 
Generally speaking, it would appear that limestone, manganese and haematite are universally 
found throughout the States also bauxite and graphite are fairly widely spread Coal crops 
up all over the place China clays are, I behove, found in the Bonai State. 

The above remarks descnbe as accurately as possible the known position of ndineral 
development present and potential as it stands to day in these Feudatory States of Onssa, 
I would now proceed to answer certain questions as put- in the hat of questions drawn up by 
the Commission with special bearing to the circumstances existing in the States. ' 

0,8 25 — 27 . — The existing knowledge of the available resources of the Feudatory States 
of Orissa is most inadequate m regard to minerals The country would appear to be full of 
valuable minerals, and it is urgently necessary that a regular geological survey be made of 
this tract — this survey should not be a mere skeleton survey and purely geological, but 
should be a detailed survey carried out with the special object of locating mmeral deposits, or 
pomting out where vanous minerals are likely to be found — it should be of /a commercial 
nature, be simple and practical This survey should be made by Government The States 
cannot joBsibly afford the expense — the large State of Mayurbbauj did carry out a geological 
survey of part of the State, but the expense was heavy and the result does not appear to have 
been very practical The States as a body cannot afford lo make such a survey, and if they 
could, the agency they could employ could not be rehed on for honesty and the only possible 
agency is a Government one The States coultl coutiibute a portion of the cost, but the major 
part of the cost would fall on Government In any case the raw product would be brought 
to British India for manufacture, or the manufactured article would be trafficked in throughout 
British India, which would benefit greatly by any large industrial development in the States 
The results of the survey should be regularly printed and pubhshed both in a senes State by 
State and subsequently in monograph forms dealing -with particulai minerals throughout the 
States as a whole, and this system of monograph could of course be developed to cover larger 
areas and if possible embrace aU known areas where the mineral in question occurred, or where 
it was believed to be likely to occur 

Qs. 89 — 94 . — I consider it absolutely essential in the interests of the medical faculty and 
of the public in general, that all patent preparation of drugs, food tonics and food stuff (mclu- 
ding all canned food, vegetable or animal), should hear on their covers the date on which they 
were manufactured or prepared, and failure to do so should be a penal offence. 

Q«. 97 — 99 . — There is the most pressing need in this Agencj for the very early cons- 
truction of two hnes of rail. The most important and pressing is the Raipur — Vizianagram line 
the hue was begun some few years ago and 60 miles have been bmlt The exploitation of 
the valuable forests of the Kalahandi State are dependent on the construction of this hne 
The valuable extensive and nch deposits of bauxite in the Kalahandi State could be wprked on 
the advent of' this hne, the alignment of which runs m close proximity to these deposits These 
would develop an entirely new and valuable industry The advent of this Kailway would also 
lender it possible to develop the graphite industry on a larger and sounder footing, and as the 
Railway is to go through the Patna State with a branch again through the centre of the 
State to Sonpur on the Mahanadi and thence to Sambalpur, the graphite deposits of Patna 
would also be developed. The next Ime of rail-way of importance is a hue taking off near - 
Kapilas Road on the East Coast line above Cuttack and running through the Dhenkanal State, 
the District of Angul -with a branch to the Talcher coal fields and on through the Rairakhol 
State to Sambalpur, This hne of rail would render it possible to work the coaim Talcher; 
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transport by the river Brabmmi being too difficnlt and the lead from the coal fields to the 
river being excessive taking the nature of the transport arrangements possible on this river into 
consideration. It would also largely develop the trinsport of agricultural products which now 
find their way by road to Cuttack, involving considerable expense and a great lead, which is 
a heavy drawback It would also render it possible to work the large forest area in the 
Pallahara State, the forests of which are under preservation and which m mother 15 to 20 
years will be very valuable 

Q fQ2 _ln the Mayurbhanj State there are waterfalls of considerable size in the 
Barabalang river as it issues from the Simhpal plateau The Westinghouse Company, a few 
years ago, took out a lease of the hydraulic power of the State and investigated the project, 
the idea being to build a large reservoir on the plateau — Ibe project did not matnre and the lease 
has expired, but 4b is one that is deservingof further investigation In the Bonai State there 
are two waterfalls of importance wnich have lately attracted attention, and it would seem 
advisable that further investigation of these should be made I have already referred to the 
streams in the Kalahandi hills as being a possible means of working the bauxite deposits by 
electrical power 

Q. 108 — Rule 19 .of the prospecting and mining rules of 1913 Under this rule the 
term for which a mining lease may be granted shafl not exceed 30 years, hut the lease may 
contain a clause permitting a renewal for a period not exceeding SO years, etc 

It has been suggested that in the case of undertakings of considerable magnitude, the 
^ lease should he at any rate for 90 years lu undertakings of this kind it is necessary that a 
company in order to obtain sufficient capital should be able to show to intending shareholders 
that the supply of raw material is at any rate assured for 100 years The suggestion in such 
cases has been made that the lease should be for 30 years with a renewal of 30 years at a fixed 
royalty and fora further renewal of 30 years at a rate to be determined at the end of the first 
60 years It is argued that this is feir to the capitahst who would know he would 
have the property at a fair figure and the State would benefit by the natural 
enhancement in the value of its mmeral properties In such cases I would certainly 
suggest that leases be renewable up to 90 years, the rate of royalty to be decided at 
each renewal on a sliding scale agreed on beforehand, e g , that the increase in royalty be m 
proportion to the average increase in value of the raw material since the lease was entered into 
or last renewed, or that 75 per cent of the proportionate increase be taken in deciding the 
royalty In the coal-fields I believe leases are for 99 years 

Under tbs head I would like to invite attention to the orders of December 1916 relating 
to mming concessions m Native States, wbch contained two provisions which I venture to 
thmk impose considerable difficulties to the development of mining operations m the States 
These orders are — 

(i) That the area covered by any lease oi sub-lease shall be such as to leave unallocated 

a substantial portion of ths deposits, withm the State, of the mineral affected 

(ii) No lessee or sub-lessee shonld be permitted to enter into anv agreement with any 

other persons or corporation for the joint control of the pnee output or sale 
' of the product 

In the present condition of the knowledge of mmeral deposits m the States owing to 
the absence of any regular suri ey, it is impossible to say if a concession would leave a 
substantial area unallocated In any case in regard to the States of this Agency the areas of 
which in most cases ars small this restnotion should, I think, be imposed as applying to the 
whole group of States Tbs order, however, has been recently relaxed by the orders of October 
1916 which admit of a relaxation of tbs condition with the sanction of the Government 
of India m particular cases on good cause 'being shown I consider that m view of 
the special conditions existmg m the States, this condition should be liberally interpreted 
except In the case of \ ery rate or very valuable minerals 

The condition m regard to the control of pnees has also been modified by the orders of 
October 1916, and ordinary contract for forward sales to persons other than foreigners is 
now permissible In tbs connection, I would quote the objections put forward to me m a 
recent apphcation for a mmeral concession of considerable magnitude, and on wbch it was 
mtended to expend a very large capital The contention was that the bulk of the output 
wdl he despatched to markets outside the State and the conditions imposed are an nnnecesEarv 
restnotion on the operations of the company outside the State It was clearly stated that the 
company at the moment did not contemplate entering, nor had it at^ desire to enter, into any 
compact or combine with any of their competitors in or out of India In feet their object 
and hope was to compete successfully against the same material produced in other parts 
of India 

Their aim was to sell as much of the material as there was a market for, and the more 
material the company can sell the more will it be to the benefit of the State Tbs being 
so, the company were averse to the mclusion of any clause calculated to interfere 
with the commercial side of the company’s operations At the same time, it is not an 
altogether impossible contingency that in the best interests of the company— in certain 
markets— it might find itself forced to enter into some sort of working arrangement with other 
producers of the same matenak Some such arrangement may be particularly necessarv 
in the case o£ markets remote from the company’s worn 
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Tntfl the case by no means suppositions, of some centres -where one agent reptesente 
onte srae mltenal. The proposed ckoee o. .4 stands n,«rht preolnde thecompany- 
tSSrtB MmUrlot»ont..de the State rronid not be so preclnded-Srora eeHing .ts prodnee 
to eneh agent, fcanse rn efieel the agent wonld control the .oral pnce o£ all the qnaliliea of the 

matenal he sold. , . , i. 3 1 . 1 . 

It -was possible that the company in the future may have ee\eial undertakings outside the 
;e. andthereisnoknoivingho'wfatthB proposed new danse will hamper the conipany 
S 3 In the present case the company may he subject to the severest- competition 
interest outside the State and the company will not be m a position to retaliate by 

0 any combination to protect their interests 

means that the company will not he able to enter into any agreemcuty for a 

1 year, with any firm or company in Calcutta or other place in India to sell its 
L certain fixed price 

ino- an individual or a company were willing to enter into a contract with the 
take the whole of the output foi a year at a very good profit to the company, the 
lended would prevent it ftom doing this Again supposing the company had a 
:rti outside the State and it -wished to enter into a contract to sell the whole of its 
this small property to some person or company, it could not do so It is also 
lether the company would be able to enter into any contract -with any person or 
r the sale of lime or limestone at a fixed price for a fixed period 

laxation of the condition in regard to forward sales no doubt meets the company’s 
I a certain extent, but it is nob clear that the companv could enter into the ordinary 
operations to control prices generally provided the combination for this purpose 
ith foreigners it would seem inadvisable to impose this restriction on what are 
mmeTciai operations Moreover this condition would not apparently apply to a 
hich took its concession direct BAv from a Zemindar in Bntish India that being 
places the development of mineral operations in the States at a considerahle disad- 
i would render them an unpopular proposition m the market 

113 — In the Narsmghpnr and Daspalla States of this Agency which have their 
ng the Mahanadi nver there are limitless supplies of bamboos The Agency 
ser has suggested that the establishment of a paper factory at Cuttaok conld work 
163 to Vf-ry considerable profit The snpply of raw material is undoubtedly ample 
jrt by river most economical -bamboos conld be floated down the nver direct to 
ihe distance by nver being only about 70*80 miles — at 'a nominal cost and the lead 
' bank is inconsiderable I consider that this proposul is eminently practicable and 
teinly worth any one's investigation The suggestion -was pnt before a large 
1 which was considenng the question of taking a lease of the Daspalla forest, hut the 
apparently being m their line of business they did not take up the idea 
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square miles and has a population of 
The State is highly mineralized and the foUowing concessions arc being work^ — 

“'“a ^ ’“lies was worked for over 5 yeais 

^ mismaua^ment by the lessees, and has verr recently been mven 
lur Syndicate In spite of the mismanagement the net profite derived by the^lata 
needed 2i lakhs of rupees per annum Tie ore is of the very richest onabtr ad 
I are now being conducted on scientific and skilful fines ffe mnes 
am the Bengal-Nagpur Eailway fine and aretnuLtS ^nth it h^a fi^^^^^ 
ting license over another area has been wort-pd fm- fUa ^ 1 tramway, 

refarad £ 0 . a a..a^ Uara w,tk„ 
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Applications for limestone concessions tave been lately received from other companies 
including Messrs Tata & Sous and the Bengal Iron and Steel Company 

Coal. — A Bombay company which is now norking a mine nnthin the Sambalpnr District 
holds a lease for coal minmg within the Hemgir Zemindan of this btate, bnt this lease has 
not yet been worked and so far only dead-rent has been paid annually 

Mica • — Inquiries are being made in respect of what is believed to be a valuable and work* 
able mica deposit which has lately been discovered withm the State 

Iron — Iron is found m abundance on the snrface throughout the State, but smelting is 
earned on only to a small extent by local blachsmiths for the manufacture of agncultural 
implements and weapons, such as axes, etc The State derives no income from this indnstry 
The information available as to the qualify of the ore is 'cry imperfect The State has never 
been properly explored and the existing knowledge of its available mineral resources is by no 
means adequate I am of opinion that a properly conducted geological snrver of the State is 
very necessary bnt financial considerations preclude the possibility of a snrvev being conducted 
solely at the expense of tho- State, though I feel sure that the Feudatory Chief will gladly 
contribute to the cost of a survey The mining policv of the State' is modelled on that of the 
Government of India, and all leases granted by the State are subject to the sanction and 
approval of both the Local and Imperial Governments The nnnmgjnles of have, in my 
opinion, Worked satisfactorily, bnt objection has been taken to certain orders recently issued by 
Government in connection mth the grant of mining lenses I shall draw attention to these 
presently, hnt in regard to the m'es I should like to say that the ^stem of “ peg'ging ont/^ 
which the rules provide for, should be enforced in all cases m order to avoid disputes resulting 
from the imperfect preparation of plans One case of importance which occurred in this State 
would certainly have been obviated if the claims bad been previously pegged out 

Although the rales do not prescribe a limit to the area which may be granted under a 
prospecting license the State exercises a discretion in this matter, and has been obliged in 
certain cases to restrict the area within reasonable braits 

The orders of Government to which objection is taken are these — 

(1) That the area covered hr a lease shallTie such as to leave unallocated a substantial 
portion of the deposits of the mmeral concerned in respect of this order I would point out 
that unless and until there has been a proper geological sarvey of the State, it is impossible to 
say whether the concession w 11 leave a snb-.tantial portion of the deposit unallocated, and in 
the existing circumstances the remit of these orders will be that capitalists will find that the 
frmts of their enterpnse in exploring large areas will be reaped by others 

(2) The second order of Government to which objection has been taken bv a company which 
has recently been mven a mining lease in this State, refers to the prohibiting of the lessees from 
entering into any contract, agreement or arrangement with any other person or with any 
corporation for any jomt control of the pnee, output or sale of the mineral The lessees 
contend, and I agree with them, that this reslnction will senously hamper their operations 
ontside the Gangpnr State The order has re'ently been modified by Government by the 
addition of the worls “without the conmnt of the Local Government ” aftw the neir 
clause, but in my ''pinion t ns is not su Iicienf, and I think thit a proviso shou d he add.^ to 
the clause that nothing contain d m it shall apply to such contracts, agreements and 
arrangements as are or shall be umal or proper in the ordinary course of business iloreover, 
it is probable that the motive underlying the proposed new clause is connected with the 
state of affairs existing before the war, whereby individuals and compaues were enabled 
to sell tbeir produce to, or enter into agreements mth, aben subjects for the joint control 
of prices mthont any restriction , and, if such be the case, I am of opinion that a formal 
undertakmg by the lessees not to enter mto any contract or arrangement with any alien 
m or out of India for the jomt control of the price, output, or sale of the product would 
meet the intentions of Government I haie been asked to invite the attention of the 
Commi'Eion to the recent enhancement of radwav freights on manganese ore, which, if 
maintained, will tend to hamper the mdustry seriously after the war when it is expected that 
foreign competilion will he resumed 

The great majonty of the population of the State follow agncnltnre as their means 
of livelihood They are backward and illiterate, and are very much m the clutches of money 
lenders I am of opmion that the co-operah\ e banking movement, which has been started 
in recent years, will tend towards progress and the improvement of the material condition 
of the ptople It creates banking habits and encourages thrift, reduces interest, and stops 
nsnry Banks, however, mnst, if not always, at least for some years, be nirder the control of 
the State for the reason that the people have no leaders whom they would trust, or who 
have sufficient influence to guide or manage such concerns 

The onlv other industry earned on m the State which is worth mentioning is the 
weaving ladnstry There are weavers m almost all milages who weave a coarse cloth which is 
very durable and very extensively nsed in the State Attempts have been made from tune 
to time to encourage this form of cottage indnstry but the results have not been appreciable 
owing to the want of funds. The mdustry will endure in spite of mill competition, bnt 
iandlooms of a more modem type than those used are needed, and the weavers, as a mle 
are too poor to afford them, and mere peenmary assistance from the State will not be sufficient 
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In my opinion co-operation among the workera is absolutely necessary, and this needs 
encouragement and proper guidance 

Note — Witness dtd not ytre oral evidence 


'Witness 20* Mr A, Q-hon. 

!Mr a Gnose, poSjFGS, mutej Mine owner and Economic Geologist, Qootg Ji.S 

Extract from Written Etidencf — Fide pages 29 & 83 of Yol III of the Minutes of Evidence 
# * # ^ # * * 

(2) Diamond mines — The existence of large deposits of diamantiferous conglomerate has 
been proved to a very considerable extent Experimental washings without any 
machinery have given vields of ^ to f carat of diamond pei load of 16 ft of conglomerate 
These are lock workings and not alluvial deposits Only machineiT is wanted for winning 
'diamonds on a commercial scale The estimate for a washing plant (without engines and 
boilers) to treat 500 loads per day, which I obtained from the Wilfley Company, amounted to 
about £6 000 Working capital of 2 lakhs of rupees will place these mines on a producing and 
paying basis If this business can be financed to this extent, a new mdustry will be estab- 
lished These mines can supply all the diamond rec[uirement8 of India, if u orked on the scale 
indicated by me If Go\ eminent supply the capital or assist in the formation of a-company, 
this IS a bettei proposition than many pioneer factones 

♦ * * s * ♦ 

(5) Bargtes mining tn the Ceded Districts — I have discovered a number of barytes 
deposits in the Kumool and Anantapor distnets The barytes samples sent to England for 
the examination of a number of buyers, have been found of high quality Most of these 
buyers want the barytes only m powder I have obtained an estimate for a plant for crushing 
barj’tes at the rate of 300 tons per month The estimate comes to about £1,000 Mr 
Somerville a large buyei of Liverpool, is willing to place a contract for at least 500 tons 
of erode barytes for two vears at 28 shillings per tou,^fob Madras There is a great 
demand for barytes in England and France In the latter country, the prohibition of paints 
with a lead base has created an unprecedented demand for^this mineral Large consignments 
are being shipped from Spain and Italy Spanish barytes is seUing at £8 per ton in Pans 
and English barxtes at £5 10 shillings m London Experts are of opinion that this high 
price will be maintained after the war I am at present, finding a limited sale m India for 
the manufacture of pamts I am conduced that barytes mining can be made into a very 
considerable industry in India But for this, protection agamst competition is absolutely 
necessary as well as low railway and ocean freight and financial assistance for nulling If 
these are available, I am confident that I may be able to develop an external trade of the 
value of even 2^ lakhs of rupees per annum 

*♦*>*;♦♦* 

Exti-act from Oral Evidenor, dated 22nd January 1917 

« Itc « « « A • 

Son’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Q — In speaking of the diamond mmes you 
say that only machinery is wanted for winning diamonds on a larger scale, and you gay that a 
working capital of two lakhs of rupees will place these mines on a producing and 
paying basis Have you ever put forward a prospectus containing j onr views on this question 
before the pubflo ? — A — ^ o, because I know that it will not be considered at all • 

<2 — ^’hy do you think so ? — A — I have tried 

Q , — Have you put forward this particular proposal before the public — A — 1 know that 
the pubhc are not sufficiently advanced to encourage mimng industry 

-- Q. — Surely you have confidence enough in the soundness of youi views to- press them 
upon the public ? — A — ^Yos 

Q — ^You say that you are convinced that barj tes mining can be made into a very success- 
ful industry in India and that protection agamst competition is absolutely necessaiy as well as 
low railway and ocean freight and financial assistance for milling Have you approached the 
Government with any request on this pomt ? — A — Not yet I intend approaching Govern- 
ment Before the war, Germany was the pnucipal shipper of .barytes to England end very 
large quantitiM used to be taken by England from Germany Smoe the outbreak of war, the 
German supply has ceased and now England is dependent on Spam and Italy for the supply of 
barytes We haye got large deposits of barytes in 'India, but on account of the present freight 
difficulties, we cannot ship the mineral and after the war, if there is no protection, of course, it 
will not be possible to ship 

Q — Was this bemg worked by an fndividual German or a company ? — A — ^By several 
German companies. 

Q — How long had^;hey been workmg before the war ? — A — ^I'or several years Not in 
IndiR but in Germany 
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Q —There Tvaa no German company working here in India ? — A — No No one was 
working barytes m India before I started it In 1012, England imported £161.649 sterling 
and m 1918, £160,876 sterling north of barytes from Germany. But in 19)4, England 
imported Spanish and Italian barytes to the extent of £86,000 

, * * # # 


"WlTNESB No 203 

Vr Jan Scott Me. Ian Scott Mackenzie, General Manager, South India Induttriols {Ltd.) Madras 

2£9chc7\ti( 

Extract from Oeal Evidence — Fide page 45 of Vol HI of the Minutes of Evidence 
« f « * 

Sir F E Stewart — Q —With reference to Government competition with pnvnte enter- 
prise, have you got any specific instance |that yon would like to give us in confidence? — A Yes. 
On the lOthof May 1916, in his letter No 772-M, the Deputy Sanitary Engineer, Northern and 
Cent ralCircles, sent us an enquiry for 2 well curbs for the Bellaiy Waiter Works. In reply to 
this enquiry, we submitted a lender on the 20th of May 1910 quoting Bs. 1,775 each for, 
Madras, for the 2 well curbs On the let of June 1916 the order for the well curbs was 
placed, with us per telephone, by the Deputy Sanitary Engineer A few days later however, 
he mformeo us, again by telephone that he would have to cancel his order, ns he was under 
the impression that our price of Es 1,776 was for loth well curbs and he had not understood 
that we wanted Es 1,776 for each well curb, Shortly afterwards the order for the well 
curbs was placed with the Public Works Department Workshop, It may be noted that the 
Public' Works Department Workshop generally submits estimate and not firm tenders as 
commercial firms have to do 

* * <1 « « « « 


Witness No 206. 

Mr, S Eanamanta Ma KoPALiJi Hanumanta Rao, Eeadiuastej, Andhra Jaiheega Kataiala, Masnlijatam 
Bao 

Extract from Obat, Evidbnoe, dated 28rd Janua^ 1917 — Fide page 86 of Vol III of the 

Minutes of E^vidence 

* •)< * St # 1({ 

Mr, C, E JjOW -^Q — Have you met any boy B from the Victoria Technical Institute, 
Bombay ? — A — I have met them I am not speafang out of prejudice, but 1 find them a good 
. deal lacking in the practical side of the work I have tned them with my own boys, but they 
are not good at doing things. — 

Q, — We have had evidence entirely to the contrary here and elsewhere, that they 
were the only people who were of much use ? — A 1 am not prepared to accept that 
idea They are exceedingly fine as far as theory goes I have had a case in point 
Our mfechanioal engineer came into conflict with our foreman, and the theory of the mecha- 
nical engineer was not worth anything. There were many other cases in which the foreman 
was ngbt and the mechanical engineer was wrong 

President — Q. — Think of one case of a student from the V ictona Technical Institute , 
fix your mind on one, and tell us what you gave him to do to test his practical qualities ? 
— A — I am very sorry I am speaking in this strain, but I am speaking from personal 
experienod* I have found out that in the daily management of the workshop, in workshop 
work 

Q — Take one case You say you have tested boys Think of one case What 
did you give him to do as a test? — There was a little casting, it was a curved piece 
of structure with a little handle connecting the two tips There arose a difference of 
opinion The foreman said the little thing would stand in the casting j the engineer insisted 
it would not The thing was tested and cast, and it came out ngbt 

Q — Who was the foreman, was he from the Victoria Technical Institute ? — A — 
A mistree 

Q — Was the engineer from the Jubilee Technical Institute of Bombay ? — A — Yes 

Q —And on that you base the idea of their lack of practical knowledge? — A —I was 
giving YOU one instance, 

G.“”Can you give us any more ?—jf ——There was the case of designing a plummet 
block There was a little dispute as to the best way of designing it My foreman 
design^ one and the engineer another We tested both and had to give the preference 
to the foreman’s design ^ 

<3 —Was it the same student from the Victoria Technical Institute ?—A —Yes. We 
had really two One had a certain amount of practical knowledge, though i^nkly 
^ould not put him beside the foreman He built our workshops, designed them, etc 
We had another whom we had to send out again after three months of tnal 
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" Q.-~Yon think that is snfficient to give yon an unfavourable impression of the 
boys at the Victoria Technical Institute ? — J — No, I will not generahse. This is 
all that I will say that there is a' tendency to leave Hmdn boys to specialise in theory. 

]ilr C, jB, Low.' — Q — Yon are taking a boy fresh from the Victoria TeoEnical Institute, 
who has tremendous potentialities to learn, and you are putting him against a foreman who has 
completed all the potentialities and can do these practical things right off You take 
these two people twenty years hence and then give us your opinion ? — A — ^There is just one 
point in it -We had the engineer from the Victoria Institute after- three or four years of 
practical hfe. We did not take him fresh from school. He did not know any workshop 
work, and I found him weak in this 

President — Q — Your experience is a little unfortunate, because those practical people 
who have employed these boys speak very well indeed of them, bn t it would be a very 
poor institution whicli did not turn out a bad boy now and then? — A — There is only 
this point Amongst our Hmdus there isi. a tendency to theorise about things. A man 
reads \ery much more of boobs than is good for him, and has very little mterest in practical 
work That is the truth of it 

1 
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Witness No 215, 

Ms. C A Jnnes, ICS, Director of Indmtnes, Madras Mr O, A Xnnet 

Poe Wbittbn Evidencje— pages 147 to 151 of Vol III of the Minutes of Evidence 

Obal Evidenoe, 26th Januabt 1917 

President — Q , — Could you tell us about the Travaucore Paper Mill enterprise? Do 
you know what expert ailvioe was taken in the matter and who organized it ? — A — ^The 
management of the company was vested in Messrs Cameron Chisholm & Co , of duflon I am 
^mot certain if expert advice was taken before the company was organized in 1887 I know 
that an expert was consulted in 1893 

Q — It IS a rather ancient enterpnse ?^'-A — Yes 

Q — I understand that your department has recently been attemptmg to get the null 
into work again ? — A — Some Chetties of Madura bought the property for a fairly large 
sum and they asked the department for help Government at Mr Tressler's mstauoe 
agreed to assist by lending a mechanic and pulp*maker for a year, the object bemg to get 
data regarding paper-making ^ 

Q — When I was here in August, the place was m the charge of Dr Marsdeu ? — A . — 

Dr Marsden was sent np to^Tittaghur to leatn something about paper manufacture m order 
that he might be in a position to advise the propnetors He was not actually in charge 
He was merely an advisei 

Q — Are those mills going on still ? — A — They ran for about two months, and then ne 
discovered that the boilers were so bad that they were dangerous and we had to stop work 
Smoe then the proprietors have been making arrangements to have new boilers put up. 

They will begin work again m February or March They have not made paper for some 
months 

Q — What kmd of data do yon hope to, get ? — -A — ^The idea was to get data as to the 
cost of raw material and the cost of producing brown paper 

Q, — ^What IS the position at piesent ? — A — ^Work is to be started again at the begmnmg 
of March. The term sanctioned for Government assistance expires on Febrnary 21st 
There is an expert paper-maker available in Madras I have told the propnetors that if 
they are prepared to engage him, 1 am prepared to recommend further Government 
assistance, but not otherwise 

Q — I understand that they are getting their bamboos from the Travancore forests and 
that the forest is some miles off ? — A , — I believe so 

<3 — They have no means of transport except by road ? — A — Road and nver 1 have 
not bad time to go there myself. Dr IMarsden will be able to give you details about the 
mill 

Q — The point is this To what extent the mill has been a success or failure n, a matter 
that is not of mpch importance The more important question is whether the data obtained 
was really \ aluable to enable an expert to say whether an mdnstry of that kind could be 
established m the locahty with anything like commercial prospects Obviously there is no 
use m obtaining data if that data is falsified partially by nnnsual conditions, conditions 
of a kmd that will not be repeated under commerci^ operations You rather think that 
we might get the information from Dr Marsden ? — A — Yes Dr Marsden.spent some weeks 
at Pun^ur. 
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<2 — What "was the compoation of this committee tliat met in 1909 to consider the chemi- 
cal indnstnes ^ — J — ^Mr Cbattexton ■eras a member and can tell yon the names of the other 
members 

Mr Chatferlon — This committee was started m 1909 as a suggestion of the depart- 
ment to revierr the position of the chemical industries in the s^uth of India, and to endeavour 
to ascertain what prospects there were for starting new chemical industries The committee 
contained three men from the Indian Insiitnte of Scmnce, Dr Travers, Dr Rudolf and 
Professor Hay There was also the agnculiural chemist, a cbemi-t from Messrs Parry & Co , 
and two other men, and Mr Jackson of the Carnatic Mills This committee met a 
certain number of times and collected a considerable amount of information which has been 
printed and published Then I went on furlough and it was presided over by Mr Cotton, 
and eventnally while I was on leai e they sent up the final report to GovemmenC 

JJ'^ttneti — ^The committee passed a number of resolutions 

Pretideni — Q — Has the Government taken any action so far’ — A — I am not aware 
that anythmg came of the resolution, shortly after the report was sent in, the Department of 
Indnstnes was abohshed 

Q — I understand from your preliminary statement that all the vanons forms of financial 
assistmce resolve themselves into the simple formula that each case should be judged on its 
own merits Ton have singled out namely the suggestion of guaranteeing a dividend 
That IS a system that should be to a certain extent demoralising Have yon considered the 
pOESibihty of guaranteeing a dividend which is good enough to create pnbhc confidence in 
the matter of investment, and not small enough at the same time as to discourage the 
promoters of the scheme to 5 per cent in an indnstnal enterprise, people would be 
justified in looking forward to for a certain number of years, but not for ever That would 
put a cerlam amount of confidence in the people in putting their money into an entcrpnse 
At the same time, it would not Be sufficient to enccmage them to do anything They know 
that the time-limit will expire Have yon considered that point ’ — A — had the Travancore 
Paper JliUs in mind when I made the remark Provided that the dividend guaranteed 
IS small, I do not see much objection to the method 

Q — In the case of the Glass Companv the Government seems to have done little and 
that in a half-hearted way What technical adnce had the Government to rely onto 
judge whether the enterprise ought to be supported or condemned ? —A — ^Ir Tressler was 
the only technical adviser at the time, W e had no glass expert 

Q — W as it not tuns for the Government to understand that we have passed that stage, 
and that all modern indnstnes are based upon expenence, knowledge and training of a 
specialised kind’ — A — ^I suppose they trusted their technical adviser 

0, — One must reahse now that if an industry is gomg to meet with competition in the 
world, specialists are required to carrj on the industry ’ — A — As a matter of feet Government 
directed me m October last to institute enquines as to the possihihty of getting an 
expert from home 

Q — -Would von he in favour of gettmg out a temporary expert to deal with a glass pro- 
duct ^ this sort’— A — ^Personally I am very doubtful whether glass can ever be made at a 
profit in Madias I have recommended that the glass experiments should he discontinued 

Q — Are you wise in coming to that conclusion without technical advice ^ — A — J was 
asked by Government to report upon the experunenl and I did so Before formmg an 

S nion, 1 -sent the Sab-Eugmeer in chaige of the experiments on a tour of all the 
■=6 fectones in India, and I studied his report carefully I also studied all the hterature 
I could get on the subject and I consulted 3Ir Beardsell, who was the managing 
agent of the old glass company I had also the authority of Sir Fredenck Nicholson on 
my side The condusiou I ami ea at was that it is doubtful whether glass can ever 
be made at a profit m 3Iadtas We have good sand and a fair maiket in Madras, but. 
the crucial point is fuel , oil fuel has now gone up to Rs 70 a ton, and coal is also very 
dear Both have to be brought from long distances. On a consideration of these facts 3Ir 
Beaids-ll and I both that it was doubtful whether glass made m Madras could 

compete with glass made m England at factory close to coal mines where Pithead coal 
can be got at a few shilhngs a ton, und that the proper place to locate an Indian glass 
factory was probably somewhere near the Bengal coal fields Further, if I was to contmue, 
I should require first a furnace expert and second! v a general glass expert, and I siw no 
prospect of getting either as long as the war last Our present furnace is wtonglv 
designed. 

Q — Apparently some of these considerations are based on war conditions, namelv the 
difficulty of getting glass experts and the cost of fuel ’ — A — Fuel is alwavs verv d^ in 
Madias 

Q — ^Tou would not make glass here unles: yon felt sure of the home market ^ — J — The 
old glass company were advised that economy m fuel could not be attamed unless an 
onJtuni of 200,(100 bottles a month were achieved. 

Q — ^And the local markets consume only 50,000 ' — A — The figures of local consumption 
are nncertam because imports have been affiected by tbe war, and separate figures for 
soda -water bottles are not given in the Sea Customs returns before 1912-18 Bus 
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3 udgmg by tbo figures available ^tbe total consumption of the Presidency" normally does 
not exceed 80,000 a mouth, and we should have had to rely on the Calcutta market 
for a very laige proportion of our output Freight to Calcutta fiom Madras is probably 
not much less than freight fiom England 

Q — ^These conclusions that you have come to, seem plausible of course, but I still think 
that the thing has not been gone into by a loally first-class specialist ? — A — I wish it had 
been possible I theught of borrowing the services of the glass expert of the United 
Provinces to advise me, but after consulting Mi. Silver, I decided that he would not 
have helped me to decide the general question for Madras ' i 

Q — Is your proposal to drop the Government interest in the thing a permanent pro- 
posal’ Do you think that the conditions in Madias are such- as to bar the carrying 
out of a successful ghiss industiy ? — A — I can only form my conclusions from what I have 
heard and read and what the people have told mo The cost of coal is so high that it 
must always be a handicap Also wo have to import our chemicals and finally there 
18 the difficulty of training labour Almost the only thing in favour of a glass industry 
in Madras is the Ennore sand 

Q — Do you think it might be cheaper to transmit sand to some other place than to 
make the glass here ? — A — That is the conclusion that I have arrived at 

Q — Sand will be earned at a cofnparativoly cheaper rate as a raw material, and you will 
not be carrying material that will bo wasteful aftei a short time That is evidently 
a good illustration of what difficulties will have to bo overcome before we can hope to 
establish anything like a successful industry ? — A —Yes 

Q — We have to consider^the question of expert advice, expert labour, the materials 

required the freight rates, the organisation necessary and the question of the market also m 
which the articles can be disposed of ? — A — Exactly 

Q — When we come to the question of working out big industries, all these points will 
have to be carefully considered Tanning and other industries have been bghtly advocated in 
the press and on the platform as industnes that might be taken up at once I am not saying 
this in any way by way of discouragement, but only by way of what things are required 
We cannot afford to have failures You have referred to this question of the adulteration of 
beeswax and you think that you have detected Calcutla as being the headquarters of it ? — A — • 

I obtained three samples of beeswax, two from collecting centres and oue from Madras The 
first two were pure, the third contained 90 per cent of paraffin wax The beeswax on sale 
in Madras all comes from Calcutta, I am told The natural inference therefore is that the 
adulteration takes place in Calcutta 

* Q — ^You have no official machinery by which you could follow up the thing? — A'^I- 

wrote to Mr Lindsay, the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, about the matter. 

Q- — Don’t you think that 18 a point where the Directoi- General of Industnes, if there 
were one, could help ? — A — Yes But the danger would be that history would repeat itself 
and that the Diiector-Geueral of Industries would lead to friction between the Government 
of India and local Governments This was his experience a few years ago Hence the policy 
of decentrahzation 

Q — It does not follow of comse that that pohoy is a sound oue You reahse that in the 
matter of scientific and technical advice you cannot afford to have a great variety of provincial 
departments? — A — I qmte agree as regards the teebmeal side If you have a research insti- 
tute, it must be a big one for the whole of India 

Q — Speaking broadly you are not afraid Of a Direotoi-Geueral of Industries ? — A — 
Personally I am not 

Q — There IS bound to be a certain amount of local prejudice and you hope that the 
provinces might be educated sufficiently to realise that there are great advantages on the other 
side ? — A — My views of course are coloured by the fact that I was for three years an Under- 
secretary with the Government of India 

Q — Of course there is a temptation to be a self-contained and to have the expert at your 
own command to be able to ask him to go That is a matter which we cannot discuss with you 
because you cannot present to us the other side hat mdustnes have the Government 
pioneered here ? — A — Aluminium and chrome-tanning We have done a good deal m regard 
to weavmg and also in regard to pumping and bonng experiments 

Q , — Would yon hem favour of mamtaimng a tanning plant purely as a demonstration 
factory ? — A — 1 1 is difficult to draw the line between a demonstration factory pare and 
simple and a factory run on comraeroial Imes You must be able to sell your stuff and to 
that extent you axe bound to compete to some extent with private trade 

Q — Cannot you dispose of them to the chrome-tanning people who could dispose"bf them 
through their selling agents ? — A — Yes That might be done 

Q — ^Y’^heh did Chambers & Co start this chrome-tanmng ? — A. — About 1903 , I 
behevo that they began their expenments much about the same time as Mr Chatterton 

Q — Government were not exactly pioneers then ? — A — I can only judge bv the records 
of the department, and as far as I can make cat, hir. Chambers’ experiments diJ not amount 
to very much. But Mr Chatterton can give you full information 
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Q — The alanunmm mdustiy was sold (o a company — ^Tbc Indian \lamiuium 

company 

Q — ^The whole of the metal is imported ? — Jt — All imported 

Q, — I suppose the metal IS pressed bv machinery ’ — J — Ves, in the Indian Aluminium 
Company’s factorr. But lu the Godavan baaaar mdustrr, the aluminium vessels arc mcrelj 
hammered out by hand 

Q — "Would that to some extent displace the labour (hat is emploved lu the making of 
copper and brass xessels ? — A — ^Kot altogether The aluminium vessels turned out by the 
Indian Aluminium Company are made largcli for the Army 

Q — ^Is there any Indian capital m the aluminium compauy '' — J — I ha\e seen the list, 
I thmk there is a certain amount, but I do not remember 

Q • — Yon have got a dyeing expert What is he doing now ? — A — For the present, owing 
to the shortage of anikne dyes, he is not doing anvlhing in ms own proper line Bnt I have 
proposed that he should be employed under the indigo chemist and worlc on problems connect- 
ed with the Aladras indigo industry 

Q —I understand from his report that he has condemned the vegetable dytis J — He 
does not beheve tnat they have a commercial future before them 

Q — He has done no re-earch work in order to overcome that difficult} ’ — J — ^Aiter studi ♦ 
mg the question he came to the conclusion that legetable dyes could not compete with aniline 
dyes He made practical tests at Bangalore Ma'^enals were died in bulk and exposed for 
sie in Aladras They did not meat with approval , 

Q — Do you think that it is a fair thing to condemn an ancient industry like that without 
doing some research work with a vien to overcoming the difficulty ’ — A — I cannot speak 
with any anlhonty, bnt all the practical dyers I have met entirely agree with Dr Marsden 
Bessaren work has been earned for years in Lurope upon natural dve*, and Dr Marsden is 
familiar with the hterature on the subject ' 

Q — When he found that these ordinary vegetable dyes were of no use, he 'lid not tnrn his 
attention to indigo’ — A — ^That is what I propose he should do now 

Q — Do yon propose to send him to Posa ’ — A — Mr MaiKenna, Mr Stnart and mvself 
recently discussed the matter We de^^idcd that the mdigo chem st and Dr Marsden should 
work out jomtlr a programme of work but it was deoided that probably the fir.t thmg that 
Dr ilarsden must do was to pay a visit to Pusa 

Ron'hh Sir Fa:vH} Tj Currtiil^ioi/ — ‘Q -t-You refer to the hand book of commercial 
mformation recently published b\ the Department of Industries ? Is that book published 
m the vemacnlars also ’ — A — it was published only in English 

Q — that was published lo the a ernacnlars also, don’t you think it n onld be verv use- 
ful to the people f — A — In Madras a good proportion of Indian business men know "English 

Q — I have met some of them who do not know If it is published in the vernacular also, 
it would be used largely by tbe people whoare in busmess ’ — A — ft contains a great deal of 
ustful information The sugge^on is worth consideration 

Q — About the acquisition of land in the Mai ibar district, J on say that the land should 
be acquired under the Land Acquisitiou Act ’ — A — No, I did not go so for as that 1 merelv 
mentioned the suggestion as being worthy of consideration 

Q — You go on to say "Big estates m parts which are nearly always on the margm of 
ordinary cultivation are greatly m the public interest” and then von want the claimants to 
fight out the matter among themselves Don’t you think that this is a very arhitrarv proceed- 
ing ’ — A — The story of these Malabar jungle lands is a very long one My point is' that there 
is no certaintv as to who the owner is The janmies do not know themselves m manv i^e- 
and eventually the question must come before the courts * ’ 

<2 — ^There is nobody in possession as a rule ’ — A — ^The lands I am refemog to are hills 
and jungles Xo one is in possession of them m the sense that no one occupies them. Titles 
are created by giving leases for shiftmg cultivation or for cutting trees 

Q — In whose names are these lands registered ’ — — They are outside the Sun ev De- 
partment They are registered in nobody’s name at all 

Q — Do yon think they should be brought under Government control ’ — A — I do not see 
how they can be brought under Gbivemment control The question of ownership must even- 
tually be decided, in any case, by the courts 

Sir F H Stiwart — <3 — understand that yon have just taken over charge of the De- 
partment of lodnstnes ’ — — I took charge at the end of October last vear 

Q — You do not start as an optimist regarding the industrial poKibxhties of the presi- 
dency Ton say thit it mnsfc be recognised that Madras is and probablv must alwavs be an 
essentiallv agricultural country Do yon thmk that there are few possibilities for indostrial 
development '—A —I thmk the development must be slow heoause of the difficnltr of getting 
cheap power Fuel is very dear, and farther there are not manv big capitalists lo 
Madras ' ^ 
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Q. "With regard to capital, is there not a lot of money m ‘Mndrns ? — A.— I do not think 
that there are any reallv big capitalists The Naltukottai Chettics are often wealthy, hnt they 
are rnostl} money lenders Their money is not available forindustnnl purposes 

Q. They would not look at any industrial scheme ? — A —There are one or two of them 
who do, but I'ti* the exception and not the rule 

Q, ^^Vith regasd to the ^fadras Glass Conipanv, do I understand you to sa}’- that the 

Madras Goiemnient wore on the point of going into this matter with a aiew to helping 
it but that the orders from the Socretarv of State put an end to everything ? — A — I undcr- 
pUnd from ma conversations with Mr. Tlpaixlsell that he “proposed that the Government 
should take over the Glass Comp«ii> aud nctualh work it and run it This offeii^was 
mado just after we receivetl Lord ^[orlo3•’s orders, and thoce orders left ns no option 
except to close down 

Q — ^Was the question whether assistance could bo usefully given, gone into hj' the 
officers of the Government ?• — A — Not as far ns I know Mr JBcardsell, I hoheve, mado his 
request to Sir Murray Ilnmmick, and Sir j^furray told him that it was impossible There ' 
the matter dropped Government helped in the matter of fuel 

Q — ^The decision was then rather duo to the unfavonrahlo opinion Mr Beardsell had 
formed of the whole enterprise ? — A — I don't think so ^fr JBeanlsoll wanted to go on, but 
the shareholders would not pat ap more monej 


Q — You say "I should al«o prefer, though I would make no hard*and-fast rule to this 
effect, that Government should tackle something big, such ns the working up of oil- 
seeds in this country into finished products, that tliey should be prepared to spend money 
on the experiment and give it ns good a chance of success as possible by importing 
experts from^Euro^ie and America to conduct it" Is this in your opinion too big for 
pnvale enterprise ? — A — Private entoi7)n«e has not yet tackled if, and a firm which em- 
barked upon the busmesb mthont much capital behind it, would probably lose money 
In the case of groundnuts it would be up against one of tlie most highly' organised 
mdustnes in the world, the ^farseilles oil indnstiy In the case of copra, it would 
be in competition with the German copra-crushing industry ^larkets would be a 
difficulty owing to the protecUvo duties m most foreign countries, and generally to be a 
success the industry irould probably have to be taken up on a ^arge scale 

Q — Supposing Government took up the matter in the interests of the public, how would 
it set about the work '' Would it be necessary to have a big scale factory’ or small ones 
in the different places with the idea of familiarising the people with the best methods 
of doing the business ’ — A — I only cited the oil-seeds as a ^ ery big subject that required 
attention But I have not thought out the matter 

Q —With reference to the wearing factoid’ in connection with the Jfadura Technical 
Institute, von think that the proposals might lead the nay to the formation of small 
private factories Is that what is' wanted ? Don't you want the small home industries 
to survive ?-— — Yes, but the view has been taken that without organization the hand-loom 
weaving inaustry cannot survive, and that the proper form of organisation is organisation 
into small factories ' Ihe Basel ^Mission hand-loom factories arc a case in pomt 

Q — That mav bo true from the economic or the commercial point of view, but with 
reference to the well-being of the people, giving them the means of hvehhood and that 

sort of thing, is it not important that they should be able to work it in their own homes ’ A 

—Small factory orgamsation has been suggested as the best way of saving the industrv from 
extinction 


Q — Yon think that as the weaving exists to-day, it is bound to die out, but that it might 
be saved if small factories were established?—^—! think it is detenoratmo- as it exists to-dav 
and possibly organisation into small faotones might revive it An artemative possiblv is 
organisation through co-operative societies ^ •’ 


1 reference to the g^ter facilities to be given in regard to the acquisition of 

land m Malabar, you think that the Land Acquisition Act might be applied ?—A —Not 
the Act stands at present without stretohmg it 

Q —Would it mean fresh legislation ? — A — ^It would require an amendment of the Act 

Ilon’ble TanAxt M M jl/a?ap»ya — Q — With reference to the Travancore Paper Mills 
wuld yon tell the Commission what is its present position? Has it been revived ?—^ -1 
M^ma ^ defunct for many years It has been revived by two Chetties 


Q — ^They are uoW waiting for their machinerj ? — A — Yes 

txi object in bringing this case to the notice of the Commission i« 

to show that great care has to be exercised in assisting an industry?—^ —I gave the historr 

Lisfed bv Sver^menf { 

thought that the Commission would prefer concrete cases to mere talk 
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q Yon do not know wbafc otlior industries tlio Tiftvancoro Governmont have helped ?— 

No 

Mr C JS iow—Q— There was lack of expert investigation in that case?— /f —Yofl, 
I think so 

Prestdenf — They have now appointed a Directoi of Indnstncs to make a survey of 
the place 

Hon’Me Pandit M M Malamja—Q —This one case of failuro might ho misleading ?— 
—It was not intended as a naming to the Commission not (o recommend any .Government 
assistance to new industries It was cited ineicly as one actual instance of the failuio of an 
enterprise liberally assisted by Government 

President — Failures are sometimes moio instnictivo than success if the thing 
has been properly conducted But the purpose of the questions I put to Mr Iniios ivoro for 
finding out whether there wore any useful data obkuned from the failure A failure does 
not prove anything It does not proio that jmn cannot inal^e the thing a success 

Jlon'hle Pandit M M Malavt^a — Q — Yon are aware that the Travancoro Government 
are continuing their policy of aiding industiies? — A — I have not studied their policy 

Q — Yon say m your noto that Madras is and must probably always bo an agricultural 
country ? What leads you to think so ? Is it only the absence of coal in the Presidency' 4" 
—A — The absence of cheap fuel 

Q — Don’t you think that yon can uso industiial alcohol to a largo extent?— if —I am 
not competent to express an opinion on the subject 

Q — Could you not develop hydro-olcctnc power ? — A — Some schemes are being 
investigated, notably the Penyar scheme But one difliculty is that the eligible sites for 
hydro-electnc schemes are spoakiug generally a voiy long distance from indnstnal centres 

Q — Are you aware to what extent the uso of industri il alcohol has increased in 
Germany and other countries ? — A —No I have no detailed information on the subject 

Q —Do yon know that in Gormany SO per cent of the [lopulation was engaged in agri- 
culture at the beginning of the bst century and that at present about 30 per cent only is 
engaged m agncnlture It is therefore risky to say that Madras must probably always bo 
an agricultural country ?~^A — It is for the future to decide My remark wis an appreciation 
of the position as I see it at present 

President — Q — I think that your idea is that the present outlook is such that the 
Government should rather aim at improving agriculture rather than spend money on 
industries He says that agnoulture must always bo the first thing You cannot spend 
money on industnes unless you have solved the fuel proposition ? — A — That is one of tho 
mam things to be considered 

Q — ^You think that it would be worth while to spend money with a view to establishing 
the fuel proposihou? — A — I think that the Madras Government should bo on the watch for 
any opportunity to develop industries 

Hon’ile Pandit AT M Malavtya — Q — The reason why I have put yon these questicShs 
18 that you have been appomted to improve the industries of the Presidency, and the fact 
that you think that it must always remain an agncultural country must affect the work 
entrusted to you ? — A — You will observe from my evidence that I expressly stated that my 
opinions were purely provisional 

Q — In paragraph 5 you say “ On general grounds I think that a private firm or 
company is more likely to make a success of a new industry than a Government department ” ? 
— A — That is my opmion. 

Q — Would it be better if the Government pioneered a new industry under its own 
management and then handed it over to private enterprise ? — A — My view is that on general 
grounds private enterprise is more likely to make a success of an industiy than Government, 
given the necessary capital and knowledge There are obvious difficulties in the way of 
successful Government enterprises 

Q — Do you contemplate that private companies would take up the matter or that 
Government should assist them 7 — A — I think that Government should assist any reasonable 
scheme consistently with the dictates of common prudence 

Q — You think then that private firms might be left to do the pioneering ? — A — As 
a general rale 

Q — What shape would the help of Government take ? — A — I think each case must be 
dealt with on its ovm merits Ton cannot lay down general principles 

Q — My point is whether you are m favour of Government pioneering the industry up to 
a certam stage and then handing it over to private enterpnse ? — A — I imagine that the 
mam object in view is to ettabbsh the industry I think that the mdustry will be better 
established by a private firm than by tho Government department 

Q — I^ 19 really the hladras Government that started this policy of assisting the indus- 
tries and the Mysore Government have taken up the idea lately, and it was only the Secretary 
of State’s policv that stood in the way of carrying it out 't—A —The Secretary of Stated 
orders of 1910 abolished tho depaitment, and its activities came to a standstill, 
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Q — A.8 regards gales of maclimei^- on the bire-pnrohase system, don^t you think that you 
should advise the GoTemmeut to go ahead withont waiting for the experience of the Mysore 
Government ? — A. — ^In these matters I think the Government are waiting for the advice of 
the Commission 

Q — You say that Indian ventures seem to fail owing to had management What do you 
as ho -ihe had management to ? "Want of technical knowledge and business knowledge ? — 
A — Yes' Very frequently of course I have only the records of my office to go upon 

Q. — At present there is very little' provision in this Presidency for the imparting of 
technical and business knowledge ? — A — ^Yes W e have got one or two commercal schools 

Q— Do you think it would he a good thing to establish Government technical schools, 
with workshops attached ? — A would be an expensive scheme if carried out on a large 
scale I think that it would probably he better to work in a system of technical education 
in conjunction with railway and other large workshops We would supply the theory, and 
the u orkshops the practice 

Q — ^Don’t you think that it would be better if there were workshops attached to the 
judustrial schools ? — A — ^There are workshops attached to most of the industrial schools 

Q. — ^Is it not after all a question of finance. Money will find all the plant and maclii- 
Jierv ? — A — Notalti^ther It is a^qnestion whether commercial practice can be obtained 
except in a real commercial workshop Teachers are also a difficulty. 

Q — ^Wonld not money procure the teachers also ? When the Japanese wanted to train 
their young men in scientific and technical pnrsmts, they invited professors from Europe and 
America and asked them to give the young men adequate training ? Should not such a policy 
be pursued here also ^ — A — It would be an expensive scheme. 

You say that it will involve a veiy large amount of expenditure, but you do not 
seem to take into account the fact that this province is as large as Prance or Germany ? — A — 
^ly position is this. I have only just taken over charge One of my duties will be to put 
up a scheme for industrial education, hut withont further inquiry and expenence, I am not 
prepared to commit myself to any ent-and-dned scheme 

Q . — Do you agree that the Government has to face the question of providing adequate 
fiicihties for technical and industrial education ^ — A — I quite agree that it is a question of 
great importance and that it has to be faced But I am not prepared at present to commit 
myself on the question how it should he faced. 

Q — It is mainly a question of finance ^ A. — ^Partly 

Q — You say that co-operative societies have not done much to improve the lot and 
condition of the weavers, and you asenbe that to th^ backwardness and want of edacation. 
Do yon think that the lack of elementary education, geneTal elementary education, is standing 
very much in the way of the industrial efficiency of the people ’ A.~ I think it does Ele- 
mentary education with an indnstrial bent to it would do much good. 

Q — Do you think that if elementary schools with an indnstrial side to them were started 

in every district, you would get the men of the weaving clas to attend these schools ? A 

I am afraid it is a httle dontfnl Weavers' children are wage-earners at a veir early age 
But we are going to try the experiment at the Madura 'Ifechnical Institute and are putting 
up a hostel 

Q — Regardmg fheffimmcial condition of weavers, you Sythat most of them are paupers 
•md that they have no capital and no materials You say that the co-operative movement 
has had very bttle sneces amongst them Has the experiment of sending ont lecturers to 

instruct them on the advantages of co-operation been tned to any large extent ? A. That 

question might he put to Diwan Bahadur Swamikamm Pillai,' R^isfiar of Co-operative 
Societies 

Q — ^Do yon think that more should be done in that direction than has been done so 
far ? — Do you think that nothing short of compulsory elementarv education will succeed in 
their case ?— A. — do not know if demeutarj- education by itself nonld alter the situation 

Q — Supposing an industrial bias was given to it ? — — Undoubtedly it would do good. 

Q . — ^How long has the Tictoria Technical Institute been in existence in Madras ? — A 

It was first found^ in ISSS. 

Q — What sort of instruction is given there ? — A — ^There is no instrnctiQn, It is maiulv 
a selhng agency and a show room. 

Q — ^Referring to the land policy, yon sav that ownership of land in these remote places 
is very imcertain Does a large number of transfer of lands fake place amons these people 
in the ordinary course of their life’ — A . — Outright sales are unco mm on in Jlalahar. 

Q — ^In the last portion of the note speaking about hydro-electric surveys, yon sav that 
the posibilities of the Periyar scheme were investigated, and that the scheme w^ rejected as 
it was found that in the worst year on record there was not enough water for a power scheme 
as well as irrigation Can yon tell us when that worst year occurred ? — A. — Xo. Asa 
matter of fact that phase of the scheme is dead j a new scheme is now under consideration 
again and Gol Ellis who is going to give evidence before the Commission will be able to 
spea^ at greater length on the subject. 
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Q — Yen vr ^nld then hn^-e an engtcerring st^n attached to the Agricnltncal Denartoient 
and annther attached to tne Irdnstrtes Department to dea' vrith tne diSerent qceebrns ? — A. 
Tes, one dea’ine — tm tne in-’ns'^l cla-^s a-d tae otce’ deaLng vnth pnreV imgation 
plants 

Q — ^VTonld n.t taat icrcltc enpheatf on of s^a“ ^ — A — Yes, to s-tme eitcnt Bnt 1 
tHrV tnat there is reasj-n in Mr Chadm.h’s " em tnat manj o' the p~uhlems mhi'-b anse as 
Tssards pnmps are essentm^lj agrtcnlnim' 
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t 7 B- y — Q — ^With r=gn-d to hydro-electri- prop ^s t on yon say that 

th"s is a project mader fnvestlgnt' m — J — ^Y-rS tae Pervar scheme CoL Ellis is going Pn be 
eiamine'i esternaby vatb re-g.ni t- ta- pr-ij- t He irJ' be ab^e t j give tbe Commisr on 
dr^nite 'nformatr jti a*^ rnt tn- matter 

Er C. E Lzi § — Ha’~e Von c ns de'e'i all the id-a of ptudcc'ng the necessary 

iTo,-.d in, tne rtght places vntn a veer t> in -=ase th- enamenl snpp''v ^ — A — ^The question of 
destmim-e d.st?latf''n . f vi. -i hn,' fnly jc— " refe"ei tj me for repj*n I have not 
conrdr-v-^ g at alL 

Q areas on tne ecs.st ? — ,A— .W.e fcsd casnanna planmtions all Aeng the coast 

in Madras. inecmglnA .dec i^as tu crflor^ tnem bnt »— ing to a ebange m f> -est p^bev, th=se 
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Q — Have yin gad an_ vi-— s ahont tne <‘*gan.sarton of the Commeneal Intelligence 
Ty?yzz±zzzcz: " — A. — I am ^mnn -=-d to nm a bn-eac <f indcstrial rnfo-matijn, bet it needs 
prtper c-ganisati m 

Q — ^What I refer to u n.t mdesnaa^ inte'bgen -e: bnt e-emme-dcal intelligence ' — A —I 
nave nit considered anp snm &Aeni=^. 

pr^rt tne^^^ a = rheme bef ere the Sec-eta-y of State for a Director of Com- 
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Q — AVithout disctissing the ethics of the particular trausaotion, could you ohtaiu for us 
a collection of precedents of that kmd in recent rears ? — J. — I shall try to get them 

Witness snhsequenilj/ foncarded the folloiotng note : — 

(1) In 1910 Government acquired land for the Hank of Madias at Calicut The 

difficulty m the iva} of priiate purchase i\-as the impossibility of getting a clear 
title The ownei was 'willing to sell 

(2) In 1915 Govemraent acquired laud in Madias under section 40 for ttfe Electric 

Supply Corporation for “ the erection of a building to house static transformers 
of high tension electnc current for suiiply to Madras ” s. 

(8) Last 3 ear they acquired land for the Bank of Madias^ Trichinoiioh, the correspond- 
ence being the same as at Calicut 

(4) They are uoiv considenug the acquisition of ‘^iles at Cuddalore and Cochin for the 
same purpose 

Q — ^In answer to question 62 j ou say “ I do not thiuk that an Imperial Department 
wotdd do’^ Do you tbink that each local Government could afford to keep its own erperts 
for all the industries ’ If the local Government cannot afford to keep so man^' experts, the 
industry would he left untackeld ? — A — Possibly local Governments might lend one another 
their experts — Mr Elland for instance the glass expert in the United Provmces was lent to the 
Central Pronnees 

Q — ^Would you consider that an entirely satisfactory position ’ — J — I am all for a 
Central Kesearch Institute Perhaps that might help 

Q — Then with reference to this question of oils, do > ou think that the British and 
Indian demand for cocoanut oil would be enough to justify the taking up of the in- 
dustry ? — A — It depends on the scale on which the oil is made and the scope of the opera- 
tions "Wliat IS wanted is a firm not expressing the oil alone, but gomg further and making 
such finished prcduits as soap, glvcenne, edible oils and fats and so on, I have just re<’eived 
information that a well-knoivn Indian business bouse is about to enter the Madras oil industry 
on these Imes on u very large scale 

Q — Have you anything to do with the granting of mmmg leases ? —A —Nothing at all 

Q —There has been a considerable amount of information alreadj’ before us that there 
has been a great lack of real expert knowledge among the officers of the industnal depart- 
ment which may he correct or not I am not in a position to say that But it is the view 
of a number of witnesses who were speaking in sincerity? — A — The'supenor staff consists of 
a tinctorial expert, a leatHer expert and an Assistant Director who is a mechanical engineer 
They all have a good knowledge of their particular subjects 

Q — Do you think it is fair to the department and the officers to ask them to take up 
posts for which they have no previous experience, to take up things that they know nothing 
about ? Don^t you thmk it is liable to create a bad impression and discreffit the depart- 
ment ? — A — Yes 

Q — Have you any views as to who should have charge of industnal education, the De- 
partment of Pubbe luslruction or the Director of Industries ? — A — In my view- the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, with its expert knowledge of the principles and methods 
of edncation, is probably better quahBed to guidn the development of industrial and technical 
education On the other hand, the Department of Industries is more in touoh inth the work- 
' shops nmi is more likely to take a real interest m this branch of education. 

Q — Have you considered the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombaj ’ Do jxm 
agree that it is the most successful institute so far as it goes ^ — A — ^As far as I toow, it is 

vQ — About the hand-book of v-ommercial information, has it been useful to business 
men ? — A — I believe so It was very favourably reviewed in one or two papeii. 

Q — How was it prepared ’ — A — Much of it was based on the Book of the Madras 
Exhibition 

Q. — How did they get mformation about the essential commercial points ? A — Both 
Mr Gouchman and ^Ir Chadwick were in touch with business men, and thevgot their 
anformation from bnsioess men 

Q — You say that Massey & Co , and other firms do some bnsiness on the hire-pnrchase 
system ? Has tiie system been successful ? — J — I believe it has caused them much trouble 

Q — Who IS gomg to take on agrii-nltural mai,hinery, such as sugarcane mills and 
things of that sort ? — A — The Agncultural En^neer It is of course rather difficult to draw 
the line beh\ eea agncultural plants and industnal plants 

Hon’ble Sir Jt jV Mookerjet. — Q — Yon say in your note that there are \erv few openmgs 
m the industrial Ime . Do you agree that a beginning should he made. Do yon think that 
a good system of apprentice ships should be started by which the railways in India should be 
made to take j-nung men as apprentices. That is what is about to take place in Bengal ? 
— A, — Most certainly 
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Witness No SSI 

— Sii! Cllbient SiMPiOV, Btnny § Co , Madras 

Eitraot from OflAL evidencp, dated Sbtb January 1917 Vule page ZQZ of Vol III 

of tlio Minutes of Evidence 

***** 1 
Mr Mopltnsoii — <3 —Has any icooid been kept of tlio expenditure on tbcbo Mil 
Schools ? — J — Yes, we have a record 

Q — Have you any objection to put in a elalomcnt of the cx^ienditurc incurred ? A 
What IS the object, may I ask 

(J — Oui pnnciiial object is that wo Mould like to know what tho cost of such work is ? — 
A — I am quite willing to give it to tho chairman, but I don't ihiuk I want it published by 
the Press 

Statement of esrjieiuhint e — 

The Mill Schools cost Rs 890 a month to each Mill This is oiclnsivo of upkeep of 
buildings The schools were started to teach tho three It’s and improve relations between 

oniployer and employ^ and in tho latici rosiiect have succeeded beyond all expectation ; 

* * « # t 


WnNtsSES Nos 224, 226 and 226 
(1) Ml A F Buchanan, "I 

Metirs Bwhanan, (2) Mr W Noilson > Alessrs Marry Co , Madras 

Nmlson and IKcith (3) Jfj. J Iff K.oith ) 

Whitten evidence hi Mn A F Bucuanan 


Sngar inclust y 


My (Inn arc the managing agents of tho following industual concerns — 

The East India Distillenes and Sugar Factories, Liimlcd 

The Deccan Sugar and Abkan Company, Limited 

The Preadency Manure Works, Limited 

The New Malabar Timber Yards and Saw Mills, Limited 

Light Railway Engineering W orks, Calcutta 

The first named company in addition to its mam sugar business has now estab* 
libhcd a Chemical Works at one of its branches 

Ab regards the sugni industry, I do not propose to add much to the attached 
note by onr factoiy managei, Mr Neilson The great bar to development is the difficulty 
of secunng sufficient land suitable foi the cuUnntion of sngir-cane at a reasonablo rental 
within the reach of a central factory This difficulty has been overcome to some extent 
around Nelbkuppam by yeai-s of patient endeavour which it Mould he impossible fora 
newly formed company to osertiee 

The sugar refinery at Nelhknppam deals Mitb a considerable quantity of raw material 
other than cane, and foi this leason it has been possible gradually to encourage the 
giowth of cane by the local ryots for sale to the company, and also to lease from them 
a ceitain amount of land on which to cultivate cane 

As an example of the difficulties arising in othei distncls, I will relate om recent 
expeiience in the Vizagapatani district m connection with a cane-orushing plant belong- 
ing to the Deccan Sugar and Abkan Company, Limited Last season cash ^vances were 
gnonandall arrangements made by the company to crush the cane contracted for, but 
M hen the time came many of tho ryote, being under the impression that they would do 
better by oruebing tbe cane for tbeniseives and making cane jaggery for local consumption, 
broke their written agreements without hesitation, and repaid the advances they had 
received, -with tbe result that tbe company's cane crushing . installation was not worked 
at all 

- It is in the removal of such difficulties as these that Government may well come 
to the asBietance of tbe sngai mdustiy in India 

Asa means to this end, I Mould suggest the acquirement of land by Government, 
not necesBarily as an outright purchase for cash, but on a lease of say 20 years with a 
tixed rental to the owner, based^upon. the net return hitherto obtained This rental, or 
part of it, should circumstances make it advisable that some measure of assistance bo 
granted to tbe indnstiy, to bo recovered by Government from tbe sngai company 

An outcry would probably be raised m the first instance, but from exponenco I am 
inclined to tbe opinion that on expiry roost owners would wish to renew the leases rather 
than tnkG ovGr tliG land thGnisplvas 

Fxport of jaggery to Ceylon —I ha\e already forwarded to the Secretary to the 
Commission a copy of my firm’s letter to tbe Government of India on this subject, and 
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ftttflcb-iiereto a copy for refcreuce The matter is fully dealt wjth in that letter, and I 
trust the Comniiseion niU agree that some action on the part of Government is called for 
and vnll take steps to support our application. 

The Company’s Chemical TTorks are in charge of Mr Keith from whom I enclose ^ Chemical Wo ’ 

note 

A means that Government might adopt to encourage the mannfaoture of chemicals 
in India would he to permit tho import of the required raw material free of duty Till 
recently we have paid a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem and this has now been raised to 
7 i per cent 

Another method of assisting tho industry would bo for Government to place its orders 
for acid mth the manufacturing firms instead of making its requirements itself as at 
present 

The reason given for the existing procedure is that the requirements of Government 
must he nssurccT in times such ns the presentr I suggest that this would he met by 
allowing the Government plants to remain, hut for them to bo worked only when necessity 
demands 

The Frestdenc^ Manure V’orli axQ oXsa managed by Mr Keith from whom I enclose jjanure Worki 
a note with which I am in complete agreement 

The A’ew Malabar Timber Yards and Saw MillSyLtmtted — This company purchases timber 
in the log from native contractors and from Government and converts it into planks “ 

scantlings, boxes, furniture, eto. 

We are of opinion* that tho true value of Indian timbers for the above purposes is not yet 
realized and the expansion of the industry is much handicapped on account of failure to ^ 
season properly the timber before it is brought to the saw mills 

Our own experiments in artificial seasoning show that well-seasoned timbers from the 
West Coast are eminently suitable for such fine work as furniture manufacture 

Artificial seasoning is houever very expensive and is therefore a serious handicap in 
competition 

We beUeve that natural seasoning at very small cost can be earned out provided this is 
undertaken before or as soon as, tho timber is cut, and that it is necessary for Governmefit 
to introduce regulations to enforce natural seasoning and to guide timber-buying contractors 
in the matter of seasoning 

We understand the Jfadras Government is making enquines in this direction through 
Mr A W Lushington, C I E , and we invite the attention of the Industrial Commission 
to this question as hkely to assist very greatly the expansion of the Indian timber 
industry 

We have recently built works in Calcutta where hght railway materials such as Eanwaj 
tipping wagons, pomts and crossings, trolleys, steel sleepers, fishplates, etc , are bemg Engineering depa. 
turned out “'“t. 

We are of opimon that, in the past, competition in this business by Entish 
manufacturers has been stopped by penodical “ dumping ■” by Germany. ^ 

Our opmion is based on the facts that British and Erencb attempts to compete have 
always sooner or later failed, and yet German prices, when competition has been withdrawn. 

Lave returned to a level which - invited competition. The penodical " damping " 
system has made the business sufficiently unattraotive to British manufacturers to prevent 
their making a speciality of this class of bnsmess, the only way in which it can he 
successfully handled ^ 

Steel rads can now be manufactured in ludid and steel plates suitable for hght railway 
accesBones wdl shortly, we understand, be aiailahle 

We are of opimon that, provided foreign ‘‘dumping” is prevented, India will 

manufacture all its own light railway matenals m the near fut^ and is naturally 

provided so to do 

We thmk a permanent committee should be formed to enquire promptly, as 

cases anse, into the methods of foreign competitors wherever they appear to be based 

on “dumping” 

Such a committee should have at its disposal sound engmeenng advice and assistance 

_ The committee, having so far as possible safasfied itself that competition precludes 
a profit to the local manufacturer, should study the special cases brought to its notice 
and, with the help of its engmeenng advisers, ascertain the true cost in the competme- 
country s 

It must he remembered that there are market jinces for all classes of iron and steel m 
every country, tmd therefore it should not he impossible for the committee’s technical 
- ad^sers assisted by the manufacturers, to make the committee acquainted with the true 
cost of the manufactured article, or at any rate to show that sales of forei«m goods are 
bemg made below cost pnee We are of opmion that Bntish firms have nothmg to 
learn from foreign firms m the matter of hght railway manufacture and that they have been 
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disliearfened and prevented from developinij in flic past b\ a firm of competition with 
which they were quite unable to cope 

It IB not for us to suggest the form of ictahiition or pie\ontion hcnt suit d to meet 
“dumping^^ methods— it 18 a vorj largi qucitiUn o bn h will doubtless 1)0 met with m many 
of the enquines now being made — hut uc tliinh all will agree that prninpltlvdc in nlalia- 
taon as cases arise is the onlv course wlnth will save Bnti-li m mufaiturers from again haiiiig 
to acknowledge themselves beaten 


Oopy of letter to tho Qovarnment of India regaidxng oxyorl of jangory to Ooylon 

We have the honour to request that Government wull bo good enough to take steps to 
prevent the exportation of jaggery from the hladras Presidency to Ceylon 

The companies we represent aro largely interested in refining jaggerv and for this purpose 
have erected thiee well-equipped and up-to-date sugar refinenes in this Presidency 

With the exception of some two or three months during which sugarcane is crushed at 
the principal factory, all three refinenes are dependent for their raw m itenal upon supplies of 
jaggery 

These supplies are 'quite inadequate to keep the three factones fully occupied, and nearly 
every year the two smaller stand idle for about six months 

Whenever possible supplies of local raw matonal are supplemented by juirohascs of raw 
sugars from Java, Mauritius and Manila, but the point we wish to emphasize particularly is 
that the available supplies of local jaggerj aro quite inadequate for the needs of the refinenes 
already m existence 

That such IS the case is further emphasized by the a erv large imports of foreign sugar 
into the Presidency, which dunng the past three years ending 31 st March liaac been approxi- 
mately as follows — 

1913- 14 , . 28,132 Tons 

1914- 16 -v . - . . . ]9,9D8 ^ „ 

1916-16 . . . 18,659 „ 

A large company has recently been started in Ceylon ostensibly with tho intention of 
manufacturing sugar from the juice and jaggery of the local palmyra and cocoanut trees 
Supplies of such material havine apparently been considerably overestimated, attention has 
been turned to the jaggery markets of Southern India and purchases of oicr 5,000 tons were 
made last season for export to Ceylon 

The result to the sugar industry in Southern India is two-fold as not only has it been 
depnved of this large quantity of local material, but -owing to competition, prices of jagiioiy 
have risen to an alarming extent 

That purchases of Indian jaggery by Ceylon are possible is accounted for by the high 
import duty on sugar into Ceylon of Es 8 per cwt The Ceylon refiner is thus protected to 
this extent against competition, and can therefore afford to pay more for jaggery than can 
his competitors in India 

From a refining point of view the relative value of jaggery to sugar is approximately 
60 to 100, and after paying the import duty into Ceylon of As 12 per cwt , the extra price 
the Ceylon refiner IS able to pay for jaggery is therefore about Es 1-1-0 per cwt or say 
Es 21-4-0 per ton ’ ^ 

The following figures illustrate the position — 

The duty m Ceylon on 60 cwt of sugai (the produce of 100 cwt of lacrwArvl 
Es 180 

If however the jaggery is imported and refined in Ceylou, the duty nmouuts to onlv 
Es 76 (100 candies of jaggery at As 12 per owt ) ^ 

It cannot, we submit, be tho intention of Government that one part of the Empire should 
enjoy p-eferential treatment at the expense of another, and u e therefore request that earlv 
Bteps may be taken to protect the sugar industry of Southern India from the unfair competition 
detailed above, either by the imposition of a suitable export duty on jaggery or otherwise as 
Government may think fit j a us 


Note on (he progpeett of etigar tndmtry tn Southern India hp Mr IF Netlson, 
Manager, Eagt India EistiUenes and Sugar Factories, Limited, Nelhlnppam 


In my opinion it is very doubtful whether the general conditions prevailing in Sontbom 
India are such as to warrant a belief that unassisted bv protective tariffs a larcro ' an-r, ,1 
and remunerative industry can be firmly established. ' " ^ 

My reasons for this opinion are founded on the following' facts 

(1) Tho sugar industry of South India together with the whole sugar industrT 
of India IS jn competition With the cheapest sugar-producing country in tlm world, ^,7, 
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Java. The Indiau' mdustry cannot compete successfully with the Java industry for the 
following reasons — 

The agricultural conditions in Java are supenor to those generally prevailing 
m Southern India The soil in the sugar-growing parts of the Island is volcanic, and 
IS therefore naturally richer than the soils m Southern India. The climate is more 
moderate and the extremely high temperatures prevailing during critical iieriods of the 
life of the cane in Southern India do not obtain in Java Rainfall is moie equally 
distributed and irrigation facihties are superior and very well arranged in the sugar- 
growing part of the Island. 

The sugar-manufacturing industry can only bo successfully carried on when it is 
conducted on a fairly large scale In my opmion factories crushing less than 60,000 tons of 
cane per annum suffer a Ee\ ere handicap in manufactunng costs and cannot compete with 
larger factones 

Owing to the economic conditions prcvaihng in Southern India, it is a matter of great 
difficulty to secure such a quantity of cane for a central factory fiom ryots except at rates 
which lea^ e only a meagre prclic for the manufaclurer 

The Java manufacturer does the business of planting as well and thus secures the profit 
accruing to both branches This S 3 stem offers the best possible oppoitunities for orgamsation 
on the agricultural side as well as in the factory When the factories are able to obtain, 
either by lease or purchase, suitable lands, the factories can develop to a greater extent the 
agncultural possibilities of the lauds and grow much better and cheaper cane Further, the 
time of planting and cutting can bo regulated in sucb a manner that the best resnlts are 
obtamed 

A company which puts down an expensive sugar plant in India puts itself entirely in the 
hands of the Indian cultn ators and has absolutely no other recourse than to close down, should 
the cultivators chose to plant other crops than cane. 

The leasing of suitable cane land which apparently can be done without great difficulty 
in Java is a very troublesome matter m Southern India A company which attempts this i& 
charged much higher rentals than those locally prevailing and much higher than those charged 
m Java for much better land, because the ryot always takes bis maximum yield of produce 
as the average in his cakulations when leasing his land to the company although he perhaps 
calculates otherwise when the Revenue Officer comes round Custom has also a great deal 
to do with it He has never done this before, and be thinks that he must be losing something 
when a company is anxious to relieve him of his anxieties These prejudices can be to 
some extent o\ercome in time, but in the case of a new companj starting the company would 
be defunct before it had overcome them 

(.2) The only remedy I can suggest is the compulsory allotment of certain lands for sugar- 
growing and manufacturing companies in suitable districts The propnetor or lessor of the 
land would suffer no financial loss, ns I think the sugar companies could afford to pay rents at 
least equal to the nett income obtained by the cultivator, and large sums of money would be 
distnbuted by the compames in payments for labour and in other channels 

In Java before a sugar^raanufacturing company is allowed to start, very careful mquines 
are made by Government regarding its prospects m the proposed district and sanction must be 
obtained , when such sanction is obtained fora certain company, no other is allowed to start 
m the same distnct and thus cut-throat competition is avoided whicn is a very wise 
proceeding. 

I would say that the moral I have read from the past history of the sugar-cane industry 
in India is that one should make quite sure of securing the hare before purchasing veiy 
expensive utensils for cooking it 

Certain existmg arrangements could be greatly improved in my opimon m this distnct. 
The irrigation channels are not efficiently supervised , I think that with a moderate expendi- 
ture water could be distributed with greater fairness and could be made to do much greater 
I work than at present, were it more equably distribated 

The mam roads are not too well maintamed and the minor village roads are not maintamed 
at all Oane thefts from carts along the road are very prevalent, and it is extremely difficult 
to secure punishment of the people who steal the canes , the mdividual thefts are minor but in 
the aggregate they represent a considerahle loss 


Aof(S on the Ghemtcal JForls, Hanlpef, by Mr J JF Ketih, B Sc 

Our Chemical Works at Rampet manufacturn acids and heavy chemicals, and our experi- 
ence shows that their manufacture in India is a practicable commercial proposition if conduc- 
ted on sufficiently large scale. 

's Our principal manufacture is of coarse sulphuno acid and so largely does this bulk m the 
chemical industry that it is likely to be the mamstay of our production for many wears to 
come Among our other manufactures, nitno acid, hydrochlono acid, epsom salts and green 
copperas only be prodneed sufficiently cheaply to compete with the imported article when 
cheap sulphuno acid is obtainable. i g , 
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Cheip mimifacture of sulpbuno ncid \.m onlr be brought about bv proibutiou on a 
ver\ iatT^ scale Thismrohes the ereotiou of a large plaut at a relativelv large OT{>ej)^e, but 
this would be justified if Government guaranteed a large demand b\ uudertahing to place all 
their orders with local manufacturers 

As an instance to the contrarv, the Cordite Factorr at ‘U'cllington prodiuo their own 
mtric aud sulphuric acids^ a part anahow of which might be pnrcha«ed from local 
factones 

Idauufacture on a large scale also en'-ures better freight facilitie-; for the raw 
material which m the case of sulphuric acid, is usually imported from Jajvau and Chili 

Both sulphur and nitrate of soda pay dut} at the rate of 7 i per cent m? ro We 4 when 
imported into this country In new of the importance of cheap sulphuric acid, not onlv to the 
chemical industry, hut to so many other industries hesides, the aboie two constituents when 
imported for its manufacture should be allowed into (he countri duty-free 

Experience shows us that European supervision is desirable in the manufacture of 
all chemicals, and even for subordinate jicsts in the works it is ditficuU to 'c'cure an 
adequate supply of skilled labour, that is men with chemical (raining who would be 
able to supernse the working of chemical procc'ses Although wo have with one 

exception been unsuccessful m obtiinmg the class of men we w mt, there niuet be a 

certain number of chemical graduates turned out yearly who would be suitable for the 
employment we have to offer The nverigo chemicallv trained graduate does not 
appear to care for work apart from that of a purely analytical t\q>o , he regards his 

education as finished aud does not wish to face the drudgery of it least a viar’s 

work before he can apply his college acqmred chemical knowledge to the industrial 
chemistry of a Works The graduates appear to dislike the unpleasant condition® so 
often preraxling in a Chemical orks, and disinclination to do night work greitlv 
discounts their value m the proper supervision of chemical processes whuh are often 
continnous In a Chemical T\ orks, to which a Fertiliser W orks is attached, caste prejudices 
against organic animal matter used in the production of ferfihsers is another factor 
unfavourable to the employment of the aierage Indian graduate 

The demand for men with chemical tnining for subordinate positions in our Chemical 
Works, who in time would take over the control aud superviMou of one or mote processes 
docs however exist, and the demand will no doubt secure the supplv 

There are, however, at present few other openings for such men, as (he tendency of all 
chemical mdnstries is to become centralised and the estabh-hmeut of small chemical f ictones 
all o\ er the Presidency Is neither desirable nor prohtable Further amplifying this question 
of technical aid, the formation of some central institution possnbli m connection \ntL. some 
recogmsed college, which at the same time as training students would also afford mah tieal 
facilities might be a desirable thing The necessity for analitical fncihtici w ill arise in 
connection with the purchase of raw matenals and sale of huished products, bcvause, as 
indnstnes grow, these purchases and sales wall be made more and more ujion the results of 
analysis and efficient neutral analysis is essential Work which would be undertaken by euch 
an institution would be analysis of such things as sulphur, nitrate of soda, fuel, etc. There is 
a tendency at present to discount the results found in a manufacturer’s own laboratorv, on 
the groimd that his chenusts are biassed m his favour 

With regard to the question of research work, this I think should ba done in India 
under Indian conditions 


Amstince lu Wehave found commercial museums to beof advantage, and many enquiries hai e resulte^l 

mirietmg prodcflia from tne exhibition of our products m the commercial museum m Calcutta 

Tratningof is'-onr Difficulties are experienced by US in securing an adequate supplv of skilled artisans, 

and inpcmjton. possibly Qwmg to the situation of onr factory away from other ludustnal centres This 
difficulty we hope to overcome by arranging'more housing accommodation 

It 18 doubtful whether the extension of techmeal schools would be of great assistance 
to us unless the men were given a very extensn e practical training Probablv owing to 
centuries of the caste system, the arhsan whose trade is hereditarv is usually superior to the 
technical school-tramed man. 


Wofc 01 f?c Presidency Mant re JToris, Rat ‘yd, by Jfr / J}' Acii*/, £ Se 

Manv of the considerations referred to in connection \\ ith tho Chemical Works apply 
also to tlie Presidencj IManure, Works, hut there would appear to be siv pomts on which 
Government might be able to assist the fertiliser mdustrv — 

( 1 ) An extension of the activities of co-operahve societies would bo welcome These 
societies are in existence at the present time, but we do not seem to be getting orders for 
manure from them lu any quantity The average ryot, — and he is really the peraon who 
ought to mmiure in order to increase his outturn — is m many cases so poor that he cannot 
afford to pav cash for manure, and it is not practicable for us to adopt auv credit s\-stem 
Co-operahve sociehea judiciously managed could, bv large purchases of manures, help I'udn i- 
dual rj ots since thev would be able to haie security m the shape of crops— a scMuntj which 
we at present could not entertain without an enormous superc isiu<r staff Further, the 
saving on railwaj freight alone i\ ould m many cases he quite sufficient to remunerate the 
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co-operative society foi its trouble We Jiaye at present some evperieece^ of co-operafeve 
action with regard to purchase of manures, as in onfe or two instances-— attracted by our 
discount for large quantities — several villagers have joined together and sent 'one man to 
purchase manure, the commission presumably bemg shared amongst the purchasers 

*t2) We have derived considerable benefit from the institution of commercial museums 
and also from properly organised exhibitions We may recall m this connection the interest 
excited by bur exhibits at the Madras Fair last year, and quite recently exhibitions at 
Trichmopoly and Negapatam were productive of enquiries 

(8) We think that in the present state of the fertiliser industry, more especially m that 
part of it concerning ryots, the adoption of a proper Fertiliser or Adulteration Act is 
necessary European planters are quite able to safe-guard their own interests, but the average 
rrot cannot differentiate properly between good and bad manure We are sure that our 
inethods of packing, etc , have been copied by native firms with bad results, not only to ns 
but also to the consumer In this connection, the question of the proper values of j?oonacs {rom 
a manunal point bf view shohld be taken up and pointed out more than it is by the Grovern- 
ment Agncultural Department In many cases, instances of which will readily occur, the 
price of poo/iflc 16 "not at all comparal^le with its manunal value, and doubtless many tons of 
worthless yJOOHffCi are yearly foisted upon the agricultural community The Adulteration Act 
would of course, require to be so drafted as to properly safe-guard the manufacturer from 
bemg at the mercy of unskilled sampling, as from experience at home this has been 
found to be the greatest bugbear m the working of such an Act 

(4) The publication of scientific agricultural literature m vernaculars might 
he more extended than it is at the present time We find that our J ournal of Scientific 
Manunng is eagerly welcomed by Indian ryots, and it should not he necessary for a 
private firm to have to undertake snob extensive propaganda work entirely from its 
own resources 

At present the Agncultural Department purchase from us and resell to ryots a 
certain quantity of superphosphate and simple fertilisers 

(5) Ratltoat/ freight — We are about to try to get the local railways to accept 
small consignments of fertilisers at their rates for full wagon-loads, which should assist 
US in our propaganda work considerably, and we would welcome assistance from Govern- 
ment m this connection We supply fertilisers to places as far apart as Bezwada and 
Tinnevelly The railage on small consignments to the former place amounts to As 1 8-5 
per cwt and to Tinnevelly As 10-1 1 per cwt when the value of the manure itself amouut 
to only Bs 5-8-0. This railage is somewhat excessive and a reduction in rates would, we 
think, encourage sales Further, fertilisers and especially small quantities of fertilisers sent by 
rail should he treated on the same footing as perishable goods Unfortunately there is a 
prejudice against the carnage of manures, but it should be borne in mind that in all cases 
the onltiYatiiig season ib a very short one, and that orders are not placed unless there is a 
hkehhood of a fair crop, where more than a few days elapse between the despatch and 
receipt of the fertiUser the cultivatmg season may often he missed and the purchase of the 
ferfaliser rendered nugatory 

Fegarding planters' orders, last year-we experienced difllculty at a time of pressure on 
the radii ay, m securing empty wagons for our consignments, and m several cases the 
mamire arrived too late to be of any use during that season 

(6) We would welcome stricter supervision by the Agricultural Department over 
mixed manures supplied to ryots by fertihser manufacturers and would suggest the public-* 
nhon of results, lududmg the names of the supphers, when any unscientifically prepared 
fertiliser is discovered offered for sale not containing the quantities of plant food said to 
be contumed therein 


Obal EvidevcE, 26th Jaxtjari lyl7. 

— ^etirs S TJ^ Keith end XT' Aetfroa accomjpaniei 3Ir\ Suchanen during orat 

examination 

Mr G B Zow — -Q — ^I understand that you grow ja good deal of cane yourself at 
NeBikuppam on jowari qrstem ?— — Tes 

6 — ^How man} tons of cane per acre do you get as a rule ? — A — ^Ahout 20 to 22. 

— ^And what do the x} ots get usually ’ — A — They get about IS to 20. 

Q — Is the ryot's caue pretty good m sugar-yielding qualities ? — A — ^Yes , 

Q— What cane do they grow ? Java ilostly Bed Afauntius, but JavaD 20S is 

also popular 

Q —It is a comparatively low yield considering what the cultivators get in the Deccan 
They get SO ?-— — We have never got anything hke that 

Q — VoU do not think the conditions here are as favourable ’ — A — Xo We generallv^ 
get a long drought in the early stage shortly after the planting 

Q —In what months do you plant ?— ^ —We plant about Alarch and April I do not 
think we have ever tned October TTc fried planting in August and September, but the con- 
ditions were not suitable for that 
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Q — How do jou irrigate ? Is there Government irrigation ? — A — ^Tbcro is Government 
irrigation on Eomo lands, andjn other areas wo have woHb and oil onginc=< 

Q — Is Nellikuppam one o£ the delta districts ? — A — No 

Q — Have you seen any cane grown m delta ? — A — ^Yos 

Q. — Hoes that run higher than your eano ? — A — Yes 

Q, — Much higher? — A — I saw some cane up in tlie Vizagapatam district yielding about 
SO or 32 tons That has delta irrigation. There is a vorv largo urea under cane, hut the canc 
IB at present all crushed and made into jaggery 

Q — The factories which have been started in tbo United Provinces and Bihar complain 
very much more of the quality of the cane ? — A — 1 do not think wo haVo anything to com- 
plain of in that direction The mam difficulty in the way of development is tho difDcuJty 
of secunng sufficient land 

Q — If, you could get cane as regularly and at suitable rates, how mucli could you crush? — 
A — The quantity that we crush at Nellikuppam is about 2,000 acres of which onij about 800 
18 our own, that ib, it is grown on land that we have leased 

Q — Is that in any one year 2,000 acres ? — A — Yes, 

Q — Do you help the r^oU to get manure and so on and cacourago'them to use it ? — A — 
We give them advances 

Q —And you do not take any particular steps to help them to get manures ? You do 
not sell them sulphate of amtnoma or anything of that kind ? — A — No Tho manure in that 
particular district is groundnut poonac which is locally av.iilablo I do not think tho ryots are 
quite ready for scientific manures 

Q — Is there plenty of cattle locallv to supply sudictont farmyard manure for the canc 
there ? — A — No flattie are not plentiful They are not adequate. 

Q — Has the Agncultural Department done anything to try and populanso tbo use of 
artificials at all ? — A — I do not think they have done very much in that way They have a 
demonstration farm for sugar-cane at Nelbkuppam 

Q, — They have a small demonstration &rm ? — A — Yes 

Q — On which they grow sugar-cane ? — A — Yes, but they have not much encouraged the 
use of artificial manure 

Q, — Do you use artificial yourself ? — A — To some extent We are experimenting largely 
in that direction with different manures 

Q— Doy ou conisder the use of sulphate of ammonia to be a paying proposition before the 
War? — A — I do not thmk that our experiments are sufficiently far advanced to come to any 
conclusion 


Q — ^What price do you pay the cultivators for oaue ? — A — There is a special system of 
buying at Nellikuppam, which has been in force for over 100 years or so We crush their 
cane and the juice is measured, and a certain quantity of it is boiled up into jaggery according 
to thoir own methods m open pans and a calculation is made from that as to how much 
jaggery the man has supplied 

Q — Of Course,'!! yon could substitute for that the chemical analysis, you would reach an 
ideal system ? — A, — This appeals to the ryot much more 

Q — ^It 18 a thmg he can understand ? — Yes 

Q What proportion of gar do they get from this cane ? — A — About 12 per cent 

Q —On what basis do you pay for the sugar contents ?— A— We pay them so rauoh a 
candy of jaggery of 500 lbs 

Q —With reference to the export of jaggery to Ceylon, it is a matter before the Govern- 
ment You have never tried to export any sugar to Ceylon 7— A —We have sold to Ceylon in 
the past not as a regular thing, hut we have done so and there is no reason why we should not 

Q —If there was no tariff against our sugar, there might be more of it 7— A —Yes Our 
point in that connection is that the tanff on the raw material is too low 

^ somewhat dangerous to he drawn into a tanff war 

with v,eylon r A Bnt is it not a case of Ceylon having began it ? 

St r ^ R Sietoari Q You refer to your expenence in the Vizagapatam district, that the 
^0 s broke their a^eements with you Did they get more money thereby than they would 
have had from you ? — A Yes •> j j 

Q —There is a danger of their domg it agam 7~A — Yes 

Q —Is this a solitary instance, or have you had other oases 7— A —That is the first time 
we have expenenoed it 


11 Vfhat are your relations with the ryots? Do you get on prettv 

well with them —Most excellently pren-y 

q -You bare been there for a very long time?-^— In the Sonth at Nellikuppam we 
devel^ment”^ ” ^ Vizagapatam district it is more or less ^a new 
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Q — Ton suggest tliat' the Government Bhouldnotinterfere-mlhpnvateenteTpnaeby 
letting "the Go\ eminent plant he idle until the nerecsiti for it arises - Would that not be 
rather a waste of public nionev ?- -A — here would be the assurance of having the plant 

Q — With reference to the seasoning of timber, haie you anv definite proposals about 
that? — A ' — The question is being considered now by the Madras Government, and they have 
deputed Hr Lusbington on special dutj to look into it and be is doing so at present From 
what he has told us there are apparently great possibilities 

Q — ^You say that the Forest Department must undertake to see that the timber is 
seasoned before it is sold ? — A — Yes 

Q — That "Would be all ngbt m the case of their own timber, but could they apply 
restnctions to private ownership ? — A — Possibly not restrictions, but suggestions which the 
pnvata owners would find it profitable to follow 

Q — "With reference to the question of dumping, are you a member of the Committee ,of 
the Chamber of Commerce ? — A — No I am a member of the Ohamber, but not of the 
Committee 

Q — Have you been consulted with reference to the question of dumping among those 
■which have to be dealt with after the war "i—A — No I do not think I have seen the papers 
connected with it They may have come recently I have been away;. 

Q — Keference was being made to the different commercial bodies and the local Govern- 
ments by the Government of India, and this was one of the points raised Youhaieno 
specifio suggestions of your own to put forward, but you point it out as a danger which ought 
to he guarded against ^ — A — Yes 

JEon‘Lle~ Str FazullTioy CnrnmhJioy — Q — ^As regards the sugar factory, have you got 
your own land which you cultivate — A — Only land leased 

' Q — Leased for how many years ? — A — It vanes 

Q — ^You try to produce 3 ust like Java sugar 7— A — Yes 

Q, — Have you succeeded m impronng the quality and growth of cane ? — A — 'Yes 

Q — And you are of opinion that without a large acreage of land coming into possession 
bf a private body which intends to start a sugar company, there is no chance of competmg 
■with Java sugar after the war ? — A — Yes 

Q — And that Govemmeut ought to have some legislation for the acquisition of this 
land 7~A —Yes. ^ 

Q — How many chemists do you employ ? — A — ^Three 

Q — ^And then you say that educated Indians do not take up this work ? — A — Chemical 
works ? So far, our experience has been that with one exception we have not found any 
particular keenness on the part of cur employes 

Q Messrs Tata and Sons we had all Europeans at first, and now we have 27 
Indians and they work eight-hour shifts. I hope this wiU graduaUy be the case with you 
also? — A — Yes ^ 

Q—ATr A Chatterton, ^Besides the Nellikuppam factory you have one at Samalkot?— 


Q — Is it working now ? — A — Yes That is on palmyra jaggery 

Q You have also got a factory at Kulasekharapatnam ? — A — Yes That is also 

^ of palmyra juice IS made direct mto sugar, but the 

bulk of the work is refining jaggery - ° ’ 

^ lands in Knlasekharapatnam — j^ice is bought from the 

liliG foot of tliG txGS nnd tmnsportcd. to tho fectory bj' lino 

Q — ^Do you transport juice to the factory by a pipe Ime ? — A Yes 

etc satisfactorj?— It proved unsatisfectory There were leakages, delays, 

Q —Was there any difficulty m gettmg the pipe Ime clean ? A —Yes 

Q In the Godaveri do you pursue the same system of buvmg imce? A— 'No We 

buy all jaggery * .? B j ^ >»e 

1 ^ principal difficulty is that you are not able to get sufficient supply of iacrffery 

tokeepthefactoiy going throughout the year?— Yes 

Q -—Has the recent rise m the price of sugar and mdirectlv of lao^erv led to anv erfen 
fae rr A" huB certainly ^^^^i^ng S; 

^ ago, and that has made for greateVafd extended 


Q The ryots bring all their cane mto your factory ?- 


-A — Yes 


Q— Has it produced the same effect m the ontlymg stations where the rvots make their 

own jagge^? A —I am afraid I cannot answer that question Do von mSn that the area 
of cane m the distnct has mereased ? * mean inac me area 


^ \e^, A I do not think that it has to anv great extent 
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Q — Is tbnt dne tp tbe fnct Hint Ihc not is growng as mucli ns lie can anti that as 
regards tbe facilitiPB lie poFECSROP, the moclmiiical means of crueLiug Ins cniic, ho has rcn died 
' hiB limit’— I do not think (hat nccefpnrily follows I think that a lot of factors have to 

ho considered The pncoof paddy comes into the question very largely, and indigo and 
groundnut I think the majority of ryots like to have n little of each. 

y Q But where they have water facilities for irrigation do they experience any serious 

trouble in crushing the quantity of cane they actually grow ? — A — Not that 1 know of, 

<2 — Do you think that the establishmontof small central power stations and power mills 
would have an appi-eciable effect upon the quantity of cano ivhicli the ryots would grow ? — 
^ — Tlie attraction in that case would be that he would probal.ly have a bettor extraction 

0 Q — But he would he saved the trouble of having to put all his cattle on to the work ? — 
^-Yes 

Q — But would that bo suflicient to induce a considerable extension of cauo cultivation 7 
— ^ — It IB rather difficult to answer 

Q — Is it a fact that yon have a certain number of out-stations ? — A — Yes T’hat is, of 
course with the object of supplying the refinery which would otherwise remain idle without 
material for refining 

I Q, — Hasihe institution of these small factoncs by your [farm led to the development of 

' cane cultivation area ? — A — I think the cano has existed and wo have put stations Inter 

Q — But it has not increased tho area since you started w ork ? — A — No 

Q —Do you import from Java cousidemblc quantities of jnggory 7 — A — Eaw sugar from 
time to timb 

Q — Have you a sufficient supply of molasses from vonr sugar factory for jour distillery 7 
— A — Not entirely "Wo import molasses from Java also 

Q — How many oil engines and pumps have you for lifting water for the irrigation of cano 
crops? — A — 86 under our control Wo did not put them all in onrsches, and some 
of them are leased from tho ryots We have put in about 26 and they have got the balance 10 

Q — Do you know how many there are in tho distnct altogether ? — A , — 1 could not say 

Q — Does it run into hundreds 7 — A — Do you mean in the Cuddaloro Distnot 7 

Q —Round Villupuram — A — There arc severnl there and towards tho French temtor7 
there are many They do probably run into hundreds if jou go ns for away as (hat 

Q —Have you any general information regarding the working of them 7 — A — I ivns 
trying to buy some second hand engines the other day, and I sent a man round to enquire, 

, and found that a great many of these engines were either under litigation or in a damaged 
condition 

Q — In these small stations do you use the country methods 7 — A — We nso improved 
methods 

Q — Are these plants expensive 7 — A — They are fairly expensive about thiee-fourths of 
a lakh ' 

Q — And you want a fairly large supply of cane to keep them going 7 — A —Yes, about 
250 acres 

' ' Q — Would you consider it a good policy for Government to take steps to encourage 

the installation of these small mechanical appinnees for dealing with sugarcane crushing so 
as to reduce the amount of labour involved in cane cnishmg 7 — A — Yes I rather doubt 
whether the jaggery that would he made in these plants such as ours would be quite so suit- 
able for the local consumption market as that got under the present method Bntjpoople can 
be made to imitate what is at present turned out TiTiat we turn out at present from these 
small plants is practically dry brown sandy sugar It is perfectly dry, and it is very easily 
dissolved and handled in the refinery and it does not run ns ordinary jaggery does 

Q — ^Do you think the ryot is under any disadvantage owing to tho fact that the jaggery 
which he usually makes runs after a time, and he has to sell it very soon after making it with 

the consequence that when cane crushing commences the pnee of jaggery falls rapidly 7 A 

He IS at a disadvantage in that way 

Q — If you encourage the making of brown sugar he could store it better 7 — A — Not 
indefinitely 

Q — How long 7 — A — He might keep it longer, but being so dry, as soon as wet 
weather came along it would absorb moisture very rapidlv 

Q - Cau he get it in a form so that it may be possible for him to get advances from the 
banks on it ? — A • — Possible, I think 

Q — That wonld mean the constructing of godowns of suitable size alongside these cen- 
tral crushing plants 7 — A — Yes, but at present, at any rate, the ryot’s output of such jaggorv 
16 much too small for a bank to finance ° ^ 

Q But when vou are dealing with jaggery of 2,000 acres, is it not enough 7—^ —It is 
not a very great deal ^ ° 

Q —If it is too small au area for the larger banks to deal with it, it mieht he done witli 
the agency of co-operative societies? — A — Yes, ” 
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Q, — And the r^ots would ha^e facilities foi getting moue}, and that would get iid of one 
of the difficulties against cane cultivation ? — A — Yes 

Q — Is it possible for Government in the areas With which you are acquainted, such aS 
the Godaveii delta, the Vizagapatam district and the South Arcot district, to take any steps 
to improve the water supply foi cane cultivation apart from encouraging engines and pumps? 
A — -I think a certain amount of improvement could be earned out by keeping the existing 
channels in better order than they are at present I am speaking of South Arcot at the 
moment These channels are from rivers 

<2 — In the Godaven delta, why is there such a comparatively small area under sugar- 
cane ? — A — Presumably other crops pay better 

Q — Iji 16 not a question of water supply ?— A.— No 

Q ^\I'ithout large quantities of cattle mauuie oi oilcake is it jiracticable to use artificial 
manures in these irrigated tracts in the delta, or is the manure washed aw’ay by irngaaon 
water? A. think if the irrigation is intelligently regulated, it w'ould not be But practi* 
cally, BO often these canal irrigated areas are over-watered, and in that case, of couise 
loss would occur. 


Fresident —Q —I do not understand your pioposai that the Government Coidite Factory 
should purchase nitric and sulphuric acid from local factoiies You would not recommend to 

carry sulphuric aoid all the way from Kanipet to Wellington ? If you made a proposal that 
the Governnaent should allow you to manufacture mtric and sulphuric acid at Wellino-ton one 
might considei it as a more reasonable proposition, but mabng’ the acids at Kanipet and 
prying them all tlm way to Wellington by rail is not business at all ? — A — It is a question 
to Avhafc oxtout tho Govertmioiit are anxious to assist industries 

Q thing, of course, is to make suie that anv industrv is loiu on the mo«!t 

economical scale possible ?— A —Yes ’ ^ 

Q-Y)oes it stnke you as a manufacturing chemist that it is more feasible to 
man^actn^e acid at Ranipet and carry it to Wellington than it is to make it at Wellmston 
itKlt I* A Ao >1 hat I mean 18 that Government, instead of making the whole of their 

nitnc acid and sinking much capital on it, may possibly haie a smaller unit theie and allow 

ns to have a bigger unit at Kanipet 

Q — And carry the acid all the way from Ranipet to Welhngton ? — A We carrr mnAV, 

^ forward as an instance , if the Goveiament aie anxious to acQjst 

industries, that occurs to us as a possible means of doing so 

, ^ might be another proposition What would harmpn 

•-m the case of dislocation in the rmlway, or damage to your works m time of war ? Cordite 

goes J„“4 svSI’hl 

In the case of sulphur it only wLkfourkf Sronl'tS'^ofS^^^ghf 'acirS "s^Ii 

it only taxes your acid to the extent of 2A per cent on the value of sulphi^ ?! J-Tes 

mtrat^ of soda compared^to Sq^^utity^^sulthu^^^^ email quantity of 

benefit of Wratr^uTS: 

cham?si;uSSe?s-rcr^ ^ms is a sort of Bee- 

kinds of crops and are adverUsed as a Oure for all things ^ ^ noftl 

Q.-They have not come into the Madras firea ?-A -No 
Q —We have come across cases of fertilisers beino' nr, i . . 

led to deal i^th the troubles lu crops, and anybody fenows that^SS ^ 
one sod, it may do harm to another and sometimes the concf,fnf,X “ ? 

it neutralises n oreat flio -titntzon of the soil is such that 


mended to deal i^th the CS t?at Ml ^ 

one sod^ it may do harm to another and sometimes the conctitutzoiT of7l T 

it neutralises a great deA the value of the ferfcdiser, and in all Se thef 

which IS not w arranted You haa e got no cases of that kind ?-A -T ' 1, ® a rate 

specific instances like that I bai e come acro-s no 

. These are the cases that we have had v... e r l i 

certainly of no lalue, (2) of lery little lalue and V) ouirof llil'm""^ ^ported, namirv (?) 

were being passed on to the ryots, m some cases gu.^ “ -.uU 

the Tnlnc. nf nvfir.M.,! £ ' 


A It has not quits come to Madras yet extended to JJadris thm ? 

more L, ILe 
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Q Do you reoommend the issue of Goveinmciit ccitificates of quality ? Would the issue 

of Government ceilificates of quality and aiialyais keep out liogus tilings ?—A —The whole risk 
of that IB in the ooirect sampling, and 1 holiovc that a great deil of dilliculty is experienced in 
that dirottion at home in the woiLing of the Adulteration Act in connection with fertilisers 

(jj What lease for cane do you usually get ? Is it 15 or 10 years ? — J — Piie to ton 

years is the utmost that we have oier had Very often it is one 

Q — Is it woith while taking a lease for so short a peuod like that ? — A — That is done 
with the ultimate object of getting longei ones 

Q It IB rather working from hand to mouth ? — A — Yes That is the great difllculty. 

Hon’lile Str Faatlbhoy Cnrnmh/ioj — Q — Is youi land divided up , hare you got it in 
patches ? — A — Oui lauds ire divided up veiy much 

Q — Do you bring the cane to the factory over othei peoples' lands ’ — A — Yes 

Q — They do not object to it ? — A — No 

Q — What is youi means of transport ? IIa\c jou got anything like light railways ? — 
4 — We are gradually introducing them, but hitherto it has been bullock calls 

Q — What is the radius of supply to your factory ? — A — Ten miles' radius 
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Witness No 235 

Mn F G WabbuooKj ami me, Director, Mes'^rs JUassci/ ^ Co , Luff tneers, Madras 

Extract from Obau Eviddnoe, SOlh January 1917, turfe page 298 of Vol III of 

the Minutes of Evidence 

» « ^ * 

Air C B Low — Q — Eegaitling supply of plant on the hire-purchase system — In about how 
many pei coat of cases have you got to go to extremes to collect the monoj \ou ha\o 700 
plants out?— ^ — Out of 700 plants wo have sold, wo Inro had to take back 20 plants The 
machines ha\o actually come back to the w orkb Wo don't consider the matter i cry serious 
when we have to take it into couit, we consider it serious when wo liave to take it or let it go 

♦ 


Q — Do you get any tiouble as to the owmcrship of the plant ? Y’’ou make it over on 
the hwe-purchase sj stenj to one man, and supjxising another claims it? — A — We try and 
avoid that as far as possible by never selling a hirc-puiohase plant to partners or to co- 
operative societies In all cases wdiere we know we bai e sold to anyone with partners, there 
IS invanably trouble We have a case in point whioh is just being terminated A man m 
the Negapatain district bought a plant for which he gave Its 3,G00, and he took in two 
parlueie to provide the woiking capital, and they quarielled ns usual, and we could not get 
the amount fiom any of them Thej^ only owed lls b50 out of the Rs 3,600 and none of the 
three would pay, the two partners or the original hirer We had great difficulty in gettin g 
the plant, but eventually we got it When it was back in Madras, the original owner turned 
up and wished to pay the balance and take it away In that paiticular district we wuuted 
an example and did not accept it 

* # ^ 1(1 ](; 


Witness No 2i2 

Hon’dle Col W M. Ellis, R E, o i e, Chief Engineer for Irrigation, Madras 

Whitten evidence 


Mote on Fcriyar-Cardamom Bills Bgdro-Blectric Project 


^ Buolosnres G 0 
616, Polilicnt 2 all 
September 1914 
G 0 6E1 I, 30tb 
November 1916 
i\nd G O 645 I, 
2atb November 
1916 


1 It has been definitely decided that no power scheme will be countenanced which 
would interfere with existing irrigation, its seasons, and supplies, under the Penyar system 
It lb possible to guarantee a supply of 250 cusecs for 24,0 conseoutive days for power 
generation at Kuruvanath from water issued for iiugation from Perivai lake, there, 
beingafollof 1,000 feet available Mi Gaiiett has for a long time been corresponding 
With the Government of Madras regarding a concession for exploiting the generation of 
power and of an industry dependent on cheap power geueiated from tliib source The 
original concession has lapsed but its modification ha^ been under coirespondonco for some 
jeats and Mr Garrett has urged that the concession should be given to him for 250 cusecs 
ter 240 days at an initial rate of Rs 16 for million cubic feet and ho has addressed the 
President of the Industries Commission on the subject in a letter dated 22nd July 1016, 
which isiepriiited with G O No 651 I«, dated SOth November 1916, enclosed 
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S It \nll be reeogmsotl tbfit a source of power which (an only he depended on for . 

24.0 days yearly is oomnieri lally of comparatu ely small ^alne as compared with one 
which can be depended on to give continuous power, and that if the supplies axailable 
for 240 days couM be po supplemented as to enable power to be generated for the remaining 
325 days of ihe 3 car even in considerably reduced quantities that the jiower water wonldhe 
worth mr more commercially, and as a basis for mdnstnal development than the above Bs 35 
per million cubic feet 

8 There arc facilities for suppilemcnting the su] plies available from tie Penyar lahe 
from a new re'ervoir propKsod to be built in the Cardamom Hills at a cost of abont 46 lahLs 
by means of wlmh a contumous supp.lv of 150 cusccs conld certa.nly be guaranteed 
tbrougbont the whole year, while theie is a reasonable piospect of being able to guaranh e up to 
200 cusccs Additional supply to bni g dist barge up to 250 cnseis for 240 days can be guaran- 
teed and generally 500 cneecs could be passed, if required, dunng 7 months of the year. The 
value of the continnons power is fived in the concession at Bs 60 per million cubic feet as 
compared with Bs 15 for the discontinuous power It is also I elieved that the prospects of 
floating a solvent company to take up tho exploit .ton of this source of piower is, in the rase 
of continuous power, better than the prosp.ects of the discontinuous power scheme Indeed 
the chances of a concessionaire being able to float a companv to exploit the disconhnnous 
power IS, it is believed, remote. 

4 The continnons power water cannot be furnished except by the combination for 
this purpose of the supplies of the existing Per.3'ar lake and the proposed Cardamom Hills 
reservoir and if the former is alienated for the purposes of any concession for discouhnnons 
power the prospect of generation of continuous power is at an end The Government of 
Madias have on this ground refused to ghe Mr Garrett any concossonfor discontinuous 
power unless coupled with conditions luvohing the taking up and using continuous power 
at gieatly increased, Imt reasonable, rates if the project for Cardamom Hills reservoir 
should materialise, and th.s although ^fr Gairett has urged the discoutinnons power 
concession which docs not entail any great expense on Government should be given him 

5. A concession* has been drawn up aud offered to ^Ir Garrett subject to approval • i.n„exure to f 
of the Secretary of State guaranteeing supply for discontincons power not less than 250 651 1, Both 
ensecs for 240 days at Bs 15 per milhon cubic feet and stipulating for utilization at-an 
additional mte of Ks 45, of such part of this total flow as, if guarante^ inthin the 
next 2 years, be made ax-ailable for continuous power (865 iijs vearly) The latter can 
only be '-made available by the expenditure of abont 50 bkhs ‘on the'constmcfaon of the 
Cardamom H.lls reservoir and subsidiary works Mr Garrett's acceptance or refusal of 
this concession which requires the eventual sanction of the Secrotarv of State ik 
( n<7e G 0. Ko 551 1*, dated 30th November 1916, attached) awaitea 

6' A serious difficulty has arisen in the refusal of the Trarancore Harbar to assent 
to-the construction of the reservoir of which the site would be in Travancore terrtorr fas aJeo 
IB the Tenyar lake) The reasons which induce suih an attitude have been 
andfully metby Ibis Government, hut the Darbar still decline to assent to the scheme ^ 
lease the water spi^d area for this purpose It would appear that geneml opposition to 
allowing any exploitation of the resources of Travancore forfurthenng the interest e or 
ments mBntnh India IS rather the basis of the refusal than the specific reasons aU^d" 

The site chosen is one quite unsuitable for development of power m Traraneore andthls 
scheme is also unsuitable for economic development in Madras except m combination with +h?» 
already existmg source, viz , the Penjar lake tsi 

7 The developirent of cheap power and a chemical manure indnsfir in the 
south of India would benefit Travancore as well as the south districts of Jtfadins ^d 
the prosecution of the Cardamom Hills project appears to be m the interests of both 

■L ® deal x^h the engineering details or aspects of the scheme 

which howex or have been woiked out in sufficient detail to frame a reliable eshWe of 
c^t This .amounts to 46 lakhs making suitable provision for establishment, tools and 
plant and unforeseen and this may be regarded as a safe estimsfo cT IT. 

n.ino 6 p No 5*0 I oE JSti* Toi a, altoobed; .rooTfetoaoIS 

scheme tinder difFerent assumptions 

9 Afewdetafls regarding the scheme and rough data are noted holo-n- i 

"Water H P 

650 

B H P on turbine start may be taken at SO per cent of above 
B H P about 70 per cent of water H P 

+1 c ^ develop 25,000 B H P hours or about 22500 E 

this equals lCi,700 kilowatt hours or electrical units. 

The rates will thus le 

Bs. 15 per m, c. ft discontinuous power 

Ps. 60 „ continuous ,, 


S P, Lours 

Per E Unit 
xs 

.. 014 

056 


and 
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10 Tbo water supplies av'iihble for Cardamom Hills mo based on daily gauge 

readings of a leiy bad year from ubich dischai gos u ere computed and on compar.con uitli 

tbekuoun yield of tbc similar catebment of Peu 3 ar lake The follouiiig compares Ibo 
cbective capacities and calcbmcntsof tbo two icserioirs 


Ctttclimcnt 

omifirn 


I Cfcotoe cap 


Perijai lake 

Cardamom Ilills proposed ro^crroir 


219 9, GOB 

73 3,373 


Tbe yield of tbe Caidamom Hills catcbmcnt in tbc ycai 1913 in tbe sonlb-wcsl 
monsoon — jMay to September — wns per cent of that of tlio lerijnr citcliinont nnu ]n flie 
north-east monsoon — October to December — was 2*^ ^ per cent of that of the Porijar and 
the total Yield 29^ pei cent The yield totalled to 4-, 789 in c ft while that of the Fenjar 
totalled to 16,578 m c ft being tbc smallest foi IS years Tbo uater roqiined to gi\ e 
IBOcusecs foi 160 da 3 S is 2,074 m c ft Pintbei and nioio reliable moasnrements of 
discharge wculd bo \cry desirable but they bare not been iindcitahcn in MCiv of tbc refusal 
of Trarancoie to cnteitain proposals 


1] Tbe cost of tbe woiks as estimated arc — 


Laklis 


Piebmiuai3' 

Dam 

Buildings and camp) 
Wateisbed cutting 
Tunnel 
Road 

Run off channel 
Sfainteuance 


0 1(1 
20 00 
2 10 

1 03 
5 SO 
3 52 

2 30 
0 70 


35 95 


Establishment cbaiges — 

214 pel cent on 32 Inkbs 
Leaie and Pension allowances 

Grand total 43 79 ' 
or 14 lakhs 

Improvements to tlio wateisbed cutting and bead sluices at Peiiyar 2 

Total 46 


6 SS 
96 


On this sum the financial foiecasts (G O No 545 I,* dated 29tb Novembei 1916) have 
been made These exclude all consideration of possible inigation revenue which bow'ever 
IS a good and leliable asset which would yield, say, an additional 14 per cent on capital 
cost 

Oeai Evidence, SGth Januaky 1917 

Sir F n Steioarf — Q — We feel that tbis'is rather a delicate matter during the middle 
of negotiations with a private concessionaire, and there is also the question of the Travancore 
Daihai — A — The qucotioiv of tbe Travancore Darbar appears to be leally the most important 
one It did not appear as if tbe Trnvancoic Goiernment were likcB, were at all anxious, 
to concede what we wished, and if the Government ol India or tbe Commission expressed an 
opinion on tbe subject and if they placed any \alue on tbe development of the Peiiyar power 
"s an industiial de\eIopmen+, possibly tbe Travancore Goveinment might be induced to 
reconsider their view's I do not think that the Travancore Government's views are based 
really on definite reasons The Resident expressed .the opinion that he thought that 
they were based on sentimental grounds Of course, it is their property so to speak, but 
when they Ea 3 no, we cannot sa}' anything further 

Q Do you attach great impoitance to the scheme ? — A — I am not in a position to judge 
but 1 think that it should be very doubtful if one is likely for some years m future to go on 
with such a scheme, because after all it is somewhat of a speculatiie nature 

Q And very laige capital is required ? — A — Yes 

Q Howr long has it been in negotiation w'lth Mr Garrett? — A — We have been corres- 
ponding with him for the last si\ oi seven years He occupied the position which I now 
occupy, at one time He was Chief Engineer for Imgalion When he letired he took this 
up, hut he IS not m anv wav in a position to put m capital himself He could only perhaps 
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i ndnce sdine large firm to take fcbo matter up and I tlimk before tbo War be was in toueb^ I 
am inclined to tbmk rvitb Siemens, I am not quite sure, — but tbo conditions have somonbat 
a Itereil 

Hon^hlc Mr. C E Low — Q. — Do jou tbmk in tin's particular case Mi Garrett was tbe only 
man wbo came along, or were other' enquiries made by anybody else? — A — Tbe position 
really was tbis, that JFr. Garielt originally asked for a concession for Peiiyar qiowei 
Without any guarantee w’butovcr with rcgaid either to tbo quantity of watoi or tbe continuance 
of tbe power, and tbe Grovemment gave a concession for so many years, but Mr Garrett, I 
think, found, when bo began to go about m London, (bat nobodv would look at it, and be 
then asked to bare the terms of the concession modified and tiicd to make- out that we could 
give continuous powoi from Ponyar 

Q — Tbe first idea was discontinuous? — A — Not only discontinuous, but without any 
guarantee as to tbo amount, and naturally wo did not obiect to giving that, but we never 
thought foi a moment that it w ould materialise, and iAIi. Garrett found that it w'ould not 
Thou bo sent us figures with a aiew to proving that wc could give continuous powei from tbe 
Penvar, but we did not believe that wo could safily do so and we declined to do anything 
which would in anv way intci fere witli the incidence of supply to existing irrigation Me 
said that wo thought that we could give 250 cusecs foi 210 days and we said tb it if the 
Cardamom Hills scheme matured wc could try to supplement the Pciijar sup}/lies and give 
continuous power 

<2 — That was tbe suggestion that yon put forwaid ? — A — It is mtber tbo suggestion that 
we put foiward and we said that wc were not piepared to give any concession for discon- 
tinuous power unless coupled with tbo condition of taking up continuous power at excess rates , 
otherwise the chances of having continuous power from Pei lyar are gone for ev ci That is 
tbe attitude that this Gov’erningnt has taken Mr Garrett has agreed orally to oiu pioposals 
with one exception, but be has latt-erly taken up tlm attitude, “I do not want continuous 
power and you are putting rather heavy terms upon mo, because yon insist upon my taking a 
dev elopment which I do not want 

Q — ^You have rather an undesirable concession which apparently is given to a ceitain 
gentleman because he asked foi it without any test being made to see whether there was 
a^nybody else more suitable or offering belter terms coming along ? — A — Yes 

Q — Suppose, for argument’s sake, this turns out to be a leally good thing, jmu are 
then committed to your original concessionaire in respect of something v ery much bettor 
than what bo bad at first, which might possibly or conceivably, — I am not criticising tbe particular 
instance — hnv e been disposed of to very much greater advantage and with a much better 
prospect of rapid exploitation if it bad been placed befoie tbe public in tbe ordinaiy way 
Do you think that criticism is fan speaking geneially? — A — M'c weie not in a position to 
guarantee anything m regard to continuous power and we bad one person likely to touch 
discontinuous power and that was Mr Garrett, and if we could through bis agency place 
a concession which would take discontinuous power and also bind itself to take continuous 
powei if we could eventually give it, we thought we bad done a faiily good stroke of business 
We have been corresponding with Mr Garrett for about six yeais 

Q — You see, in tbe first instance, you are committed to an individual without having 
put tbe proposition before the public ?—j/ — But it wasi a proposition which we considered 
the public would not look at ' 

Q — Speaking generally, are there a lot of places of this kind which aie smtable for water 
power along your western distiicts ? — A — Not m combination with reservoirs, and not on a 
large scale 

Q —'They are all storage schemes? — A — You have got to pay for storage We have already 
this laige stoiuge, whicb^ we use foi irngafion, in existence which gives this source of powe^ 
but 18 not sufficient, and it is important to irrigation to such an extent that we cannot give 
through it continuous powei, except by supplementing it by a comparatively smaller further 
• storage 

bat part does tbe cbaunel take in the scheme? — A — It bungs water which 
otherwise would run off on the west coast of India 

Q — You say that there are not a very large number of these sites ’ — A , — There are sites, 
hut there aie not a large number, and so far as I know, there is no other reservoir 
lu this Presidency that gives facilities for the development of large quantities of power There 
are no doubt sites where reservoirs can be built 

Q — But whethei yon can profitably drop water down as well as store it . ? — A 

— ^That IS what I mean I have got a map here 

{Ai t/iis stage the witness explained the map m a defatted way ) 

Q — ^Are there other sites ? — A — I do not know of any other site for a big scheme, but 
there ifught be some sites 

Or — ^Your idea is that they are not promising ?• — A — Our idea is that you have got this 
huge existing work which is really good enough for contmuous power 

Q, — Is there anything m the nature of a reconnaisance survey for hydro-electnc works m 
this Presidency ? — A That matter is not under me, but under Mr. iMumy A certain 
^mouiit has been done, but I do not think there is anything that could equal the generation 
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of power under tins scheme There are sites in the Nilgms, Ootaoamund and round about 
there, in which power on a considerably large scale can be generated There is also one on 
the -Caurery near Salem in which about 10,000 h p can be gencmted day and night, 
hut m that case it would be a direct flow 

Q — ^But smaller than 10,000 means dear power and expensivff power? — A — I am not an 
expert on that sub]ect but 1 take it, it is so 

Q — And expensive power IS not of use toinduslry? The point of electee power is 
relative cheapness among other things ? — A — Yes 

Q — Yon think we shall be justified in saying that, so far as you know, this is the only 
scheme of first rate importance providing power on a really large scale ? — A — There are several 
small schemes of ■which I do not know the details, which I know are being considered 

Q — This IS the only scheme of first-rate size which is likely to be forthcoming? — A — As 
far as I know, it is 

Q — They are going to make calcium cyanamide ’ — A — That is what has been suggested 
Cyanamide would be used as manure They hi,ae got to get at any rate 20,000 to 25,000 
h p It IS a chemical manure It takes nitrogen from the air, 

Q Yon combine liquid a r •with lime at a very high temperature — A — Lime is obtainable 
It 16 the company's look-out to find that there is sufficient lime and also their market 

Hon’lle Pandit II M Ilaluitya — Q — Has it been proposed to the Travancore Govern- 
ment that they might co-operate'by contributing to the cipitnl? — A — No Bnt it would be 
rather a mixed thing Tbe chief source of power, the Penyar, is already in our possession 
It would he rather difficult to anauge, I think But I do not know that there ’S anv reason to 
believe that we would not consent to co-operate if the Travancore Government wished to do 
so, but we would naturally wish to have consideration for the capital that we have already 
expended on the Penyar The Penyar is the great source, and this is only a supplementary 
source, but it is the supplementary source that enables us to utilise the whole storage that 
we have in tbe existing Penyar lakeyvhich is in the Travancore temtory, and for which 
we have been for so many years pajnng Travancore Ks 40,000 a year in the way of rent 

Q ■ — They might have a proposal to utilise the water in some different way ? — A — They 
have made a suggestion that it might in the near or far future be used for imgation, but 
considenng that they have got a rainfall of 120 inches on the coa^t where the Penjar runs, 

I do not think that it is lik^y that they really intend or propose at any time to utilise it for 
mgation They have put "forward several reasons why they do not wish to grant ns this 
concession, hut our answera to them are*fairly conclusive and 1 think it is just a senti- 
mental reason that actuates their refusal They think that they are gi-nng away some source 
which may in the distant future he useful to Traiancore, but after all, you cannot expect 
Rs 20,000 a yeai for nothmg 

Q — TTho 16 this hlr Garrett ? — A — He was Chief Engineer for Imgation in Aladras. 
He was a Madras Engineer all his service and he is now retired and drawing a pension 

Mr G E Lok — Q — Vthj is it that it has been necessary to be sticky about the 
exishng imgation m the Penyar?—^ —Because we consider that these people have taken up 
lands in the behef that they -wtU get water in a certain way and in certain quantities 

Q — That water is actually bemg taken out bv people who have come along relying on the 
word of Government that they will get water ? — A — A great many of them are only going on 
workmg their old holdings, but it the same time they have been in the enjoyment of this 
now for a number of years and we cannot go back 

Q — How many years? — A — It has been going on for 25 years. The Penyar was opened 
about 1895 

Mr A Chaftertoii — Q — In this scheme for the Cardamom HiUsr eservoir, haie yon taken 
into account the imgation aspect of the case ? — A — I think I have put in a note showing the 
irrigation revenue, and we could be safe m saymg that we could get one per cent additional 
return by utdismg the water for ungation, but not takmg it for second crop If people grow 
sugarcane on a laige scale, I have no doubt that we could get more revenue It is quite a 
possibdity, but it is not certain 

Q — You can get the same storage capacity by pumping out of the present lake below +he 
level of the "watershed enttmg ? — A — I do not remember what the capacity of the Penyar lake 
is, and I should think probably you can 

Q — At the present you are only offermg an intemuttent suppl'V and you have only one 
applicant and it is a scheme which may mature or may not mature These concessionaires 
have apphed for discontinuous supply of power, but from the papers published here, there is 
no clear evidence that it is gomg to be earned through "What strikes me for the moment is, 
would not be possible, or worth the while of the Government, to make the terms easier than 
they have made for discontinuous power ? If you allow them to take power from the Penyar 
Jake, that is to say, to pass imgation water through a turbine, it would not interfere ■with the 
imgation at all and it would cost Government nothing ? — A — It will not cost much It rmght 
cost a small amount 

Q — Assummg that it ■will cost a couple of lakhs, which is paid by the concessionaires and 
the Government spends nothing on it, might it not be worth while to allow them to have 
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powiT on very nincU easier terms,— less than Rs 1 5 I— A took tbe opinion of the Electncal 

Engineer to the Goiemmenl of India, and ho said that the rate was all right, and he thought 
the continuous power rate was a htlle bit high 

q—\\ t seems to me to he possible in this case is that, if you can get someone to use an 
intermittent supply of power, you will be able to test the capacity' of this sj ste ii, and possibly 
later on, experience will show* that yon will be able to supply a certain amount of continuous ~ 
povrer? — A — If you ate thinking of the rate for discontinuous power, we are 'thinking of the 
rate for continuous \>owcr, and that has been a great objection to gi^ mg any concession for 
discontinuous supply, apart from the liahiUties for contmuons supply It is onlv by the aid 
of the Perivat lake that you can c\er make a continuous supply Contmuons supply is 
0 056 mna* per electrical unit I do not know what that works out for horse power It was 
said to he rather high and suggested that it should be reduced from Rs 60 to Rs. iO a million 
c ft which would work at *0SS anna per electrical unit I ha\e not worked it out in horse 
power. That is for wafer onlv You have got to pnt up machinery and all the rest of it 
In 191-}-, just before the ITar Rroke out we bad a meeting m Ijondon Sir Harold Stuart was 
in London, and I was rn Iioudon, and jllr Garrett and Sir John Benton formed what we 
might call the other side, and we had a talk over this and over the concession, and we 
came to an agreement, and the agreement was practically in accordance with the agreement 
which we have drawn np, with one exception about which we said nothing at that time, t.e, 
asking th^company that uonld he formed to give ns any guarantee m the case of their failure, 
for our loss in budding the Cardamom Hills Reservoir which would he, as it were, left more 
or less m our hands But with that exception we agreed to everything inclusive of rales As 
regards the rates, ]Mr Garrett rather said that our rate was rather too high for continuous 
pon er and Sir Harold Stnart and mj’self said that wo were not experts m this and suggested 
that we might go to the India Office and get advice as to what was fair They went home 
atnd wrote to ns that they agreed to the rates from which I fake it that thej* thought that the 
rates were quite good ones for them But since the has broken out, ^Ir. Garrett has 
written and asked for a reduction of rates and he says that the price of many things is a gpreat 
deal more than it was before and so on, and in reply, we have told him that this cuts both 
ways 

^ — Supposing we had the Cardamom HiUs Reservoir, and the water power «cheme failedj 
you could still use it for irrigation ^ — A — If you use it solely for. irrigation it will pay 1 S per 
cent, that is at Rs 5 per acre 

Q — j ou use it in combination w.th the Periyar water for irrigation only, and supply 
the perennial crops at a higher rate ? — A — If the jierenmal crops are prepared to pay ihigh^ 
rates we will try and use it in combination with power If the Perij’ur crops would now take 
water perenmaRy as it were, we could do without the Cardamom Hills altogether by cutting 
their supply during the imgation season and giving out during the dry three months, but 
that IS not the agricultural practice and we cannot very well force it on them 

Q — Could yon get them to take to cultivation of sugarcane under the Penyar channels^— 

A — ^They might grow sugarcane under tbe higher np channels, but still we cannot count on 
that as a certainty, only as a possibility 

Q ■ — ^May we assume as correct that no attempt has been made since the Periyar irrigation 
began, to modify in the least the troths practice of irrigation ? — A — Not as far as I know 

Q — Altbongh there is now a much better and more certain supply of water than was 
formerly the case ? — A — Yes No attempt has been made to modify nis agricnltnral practices 

TVrCvEss No 245 

Mn E A Cox, Eujinecr and Manager, Mesirz George Brunion § Co, Cochin J/P E A C 

Extract from Oral Evidexce, dated 2nd Febrnary 1917, Ado pages S54 — S56 

of Yol in of the Minutes of Evidence. 

* * ♦ * ♦ 

Mr A Chatterlon — Q — I do not know whether yon would hke to answer this, and yonr 
answer, if yon like, may be recorded as confidential Can yon bnild engines as cheaplr as 
jou can import them’ — A Yes, I have got all the figures of these SO h p. engines The 
total cost comes to Rs 1,800 The market price would be Rs 3,000 net 

Q — ^Eo yon think there is a prospect of de\ eloping a business of this kind’ — A — Yes 

♦ « ♦ « 
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Mr. G A. D. Stuart , Biredcr of Agriculture, Madras 
Extract from Oral EimEXCh, dated 7th February 1917, Tide pages oQO & aOS of Vol ^^a^ ^ ^ 

ill of the Minutes of Evidence 


Mr C B XoK — Q — ^Regarding control over mixed samples of cotton — Supposing that 
were not possible, can you suggest any other line of defence ’ — A — ^There is even an earlier hue 
of defence in TmneveRy, that is 'the power to pull np the mixed crop m the fidd Asa 
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Stuart 

matter of fait llie Collectoi Aiitb the b Ip of the re\eiue siihorJin ites has gjiio rsuiid the 
ullages and had tins piihchai cotton pulled up from thj groti id It na-> leiy Euccoasful 
I believe that some riots thieafeued that thei iiould filo .ud i We haie no legal right to 
do that ^ort of thing 1ms pulmhai 13 groiiii i\ ilh the other good cotton aid can 00 ea,ily 
distinguished in the li«ld 

Q — Do they cut off th^t plant’ — A — d es The] Deputy Director of -Vgricultiire has 
also done a large amount of 11 orL hiniself and he has uproot^ a good deal with his oun 
hand 

■■ > A r. If 

Dr D JIopI tn^on — Q — Do jou remember au_, occasion uh’ii anj of the research 
officers here felt that their research work was not properh rccciieil and failed to bo published 
in due course? — / — I can giic jou one instance, if it is kept confidenlial It does not ajiply 
to work done in IMadras hut at Bihar b^ the Economic Botanist It was refused publication 
I don’t know much about the facts as it happened out of my time 

Q — Was the general feeling that an injury had been done ? — J — The general feeling 
was that it ought to haie been published 

Q — But j’-ou would not go so fa as to saj that the general impression is that justice is 
not done to the researches of the Provincial Colleges ’ — J — No, I don’t think so 
a * * * 
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SiE Alfiied G BoLr\L, KCIE,DSC,1''RS, Dir^tlor, Jiidiaii Jnstttrh, of Science, 

Dangalorc 

Oeal Evidence, 10th February, 1917 Vide pages 521 to 523 of Vol III of the 

llmutes of Evidence 

S:i A G Bouine Dr D Hopl tnson — Q — I think I should sa\, first of all, how verj glad we are all to be 
here and to see the Institute of S lence, but our joy is tempered bv the fact that Sir Ihomas 
Holland, the President, is not here with us However, he has had the advantage of being 
personally here before and m meeting vou We have come here for the purpose of informing 
ourselves as to the esact position of the Institute, and I don’t think the fact of the President’s 
absence need deti-act from the advantage we may gam from onr visit here I should like 
to ask you -first about the eiact present position of the Institute It seems to me that it is 
no part of our business, and that no good would result from any enquiry into its past history 
Most of us have vanons documents which show what the past history has been, but for my 
part I do not see that it really concerns ns I should like first of all to ask you about the 
financial situatuin I suppose this table attached to the last Report'' of the Council indicates 
the financial position comp letelj ’ — A — In drawing up this report, I cudeavoured to give 
an idea of the hnancial position, partly on pages 4 and 5-, partly in the table at the end 
I have also worked out all the accounts from the very beginning The figures which I 
have given on page 0 are based upon an exhanstive summary of our previous accounts 

Q — ^Let us turn to the sheet at the end, which also gives the budget for the eurreut 
year First of all, under “Receipts, Income and Grants that represents the income 
received first of all from the Tata benefaction, which we understand, is assured at the figure 
of Es 1,25,000 That IS assured for all tune to come ? — A — I presume it is so I don’t 
know what the security amountb to It is house property, but it is understood that the 
mcome will not be less than Es 1,25,000 

Q — It cannot be more ? — A — I don’t know that there is any reason why it should 
not be more It depends upon the house rents The property vested consists of house 
property, and the Board of Management have been puttmg aside from these properties 
certain incomes which are not paid over to us at present 'Ihey have paid us over the 
minunmn only 

Q — The Board of Management may hold funds in addition to this annual payment , 
do they hold the funds m trust ? — A — •! find that last year the gross income was 
Es 2,19,000 To that has been charged certain items, municipal taxes, insurance, 
bad debts, repair^, ground rents^ expenses of management, totalhng Es 66,000, but 
even that only brings the revenue dona to Es 1,52,000 and then apparently, 
in order to bring it down to Es 1,25,000 the b dance has been put into the Sinking Fund 
This is a matter whii.h the Standing Committee raised a year or two ago, and discussed 
V ith the Board of Management, and I presume it was settled that the arrangement should 
continue, but that is v hv I say there is no reason why the income should not rise, if the 
projiertj iibcain value '1 he guarantee was that there shouliEnot be less than Es 1,25,000 
Sir Doi-ahji and his brother hav e given a further seennty to make certam that it should not 
fall below that amount 

Sir D J Tata — I heheve it was for ten years from the date of the original vesting of 
the properties Certain propeities have beeu laid aside which would guarantee that thg 
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income « 5 honld be a not income Rs^ 1,25,000 It wae felt that after ten years, things should so ^ 
arrange themselios that there should be no question of the income being less ; but that in order 
to ensure that the income should not fall helow Rs 1,26,000, there is a Sinking Pund system 
In case the value of the propel ty diminished, this Sinking Fund would make up the deficiency 
On the other hand, the value may inci ease, and it was contemplated that if it did, it would 

be for the benefit of the Institute 

llon’hh Sir JR Moolerjce — Fiom the papers that is not clear It says that Sir Dorabji 
Tata and his brother. Sir Ratauji Tata, gave property to the value of Rs 8,000 per annum, 
for the purpose of making up out of the same any deficit that ma}' occur in the net annual 
income of the endowment properties Naturally as they have given a guarantee, it is proper 
that they should have a Sinking Fund 1 don't think it is safe to calculate on more than 
Rs 1,26,000 

IHincss — I meielv said that it IS not fixed at Rs 1,25,000 The guarantee is that it 
will not be less 

Eon’hlc Sir FazulbUj/ Curnmlhoy I have seen that Trust, and as some of the'properties 
have lenses of 99 years, they are hound to have a Sinking Fund After 99 years they must , 
have cash to that amount, therefore the Sinking Fund is a kirge'fund 

Dr 27 Iloplinson — Q Then going on to the grant from the Government of Mysore, 
in what sense is that assured in the future? — A I presume on the guarantee of the Govern- 
ment They said it would be an annual permanent grant, so long as the said lands are used 
for the purposes of the said Institute 

Q Are the purposes defined m the Vesting Older? — A As the whole document was 
published at one time, the Vesting Order with these promises, and the - regulations which lay 
down to a certain extent the functions of the Institute, I presume that it is so I don't think 
that the Government of AIvsore have in so many words said what the purposes weie to be, but 
the Vesting Order included this statement that the sore Gov’ernment will give so much, 
and includes the legulations which w ere agreed to by the parties concerned I presume that 
we may say that the regulations define the purposes of the Institute Too will find them in 
the bound copv of the Calendar, on page 21 and onwards Our information on the subject 
Tomes from the Goverment of India They merely toll ns that the Government of Mysore 
give us an annual grant of Rs 5U,000 IVe have no direct information from the Govem- 
mout of hi V sore, and are accepting the statement of the Gove’’nment of India 

Q Then the recurring grant from the Government of India is one-third of the total, 
that IS, it IS 50^ of (he other two items That is under the Endowment Act ? — A They 

based it on then usual graut-in-aid code, and they said it might increase This was to be the 
present contribution Originally, the Government of India annoimced that they were willmg 
to regard ns a local asset +he sum of Rs 1,25,000 denv'ed from endowment properties, and the 
grant-in-aid of R,s 30,000 promised by the Mysore Government, and to make a grant-m-aid 
of half this sum Subsequently when hlysore raised their promised aid to Rs 50,000 the 
Government of India raised theirs to Rs 87,500, and tliey further promised to raise it if 
the local assets were raised They laid down very stnngent regulations as to what local 
assets were to mean in future, and they laid down the maximum grant at Rs 1,50,000 
The local assets in future w ere to be permanent contributions from pnvate individuals or 
from Nativ e States, provided that a capital sum was set apart to provide the income, te, a 
• Native State merely saying that they would contribute Rs 10,000 a year would not be a local 
asset until they assigned capital covering that amount It is true that the contnhution 
from ^lysore was treated differently The Government of India said in the first place ‘"ITe 
will treat the income from the Bombay properties and contribution from Mx sore as local 
assets', but thereafter, “local assets" vvull have to be limited as I have already stated 

Q There is no income from fees ? — A No fees of any sort whatsoever excepting 
that we charge rtnt for the rooms in the hostel It is a very small amount as the number of 
students is small , it comes under “ INI isceUaueous Receipts " 

Q Hitherto at any rate yon have made no charge to any Government or industrial 
undertaking who may have had research work earned on here? — A "We have made no charge 
Me charge expenses in certain cases The Government of hlysore for whom we did certam 
things provide the materials, and we have charged for our workshop assistance, our carpenter's 
time in the shops The charges merely cover out-of-pocket expenses 

JJltne^s io JMr Chatferton — ^Mhere we have taken up work outside, say for the Govern- 
ment of l^Iysore, it has been mutually arranged between the person carrying on the research 
work and the Government of Mysore, as to how expenses should be met If it was in- 
couv enient for the Institute of Science to find the money, or the particular indindnal to 
carry out the work, and there was no budget provision in the Institute of Science, then the 
Government of Mysore found the money or the assistance They never paid any money to 
the Institute of Science, but found the apparatus or paid for the labour For instance, m 
connection with certain things, I have paid regularly weekly or monthly muster rolls, that is 
to say, a large amount of labour was employed here doing coohes work Instead of money 
being paid by the Institute, the muster roll was signed by me and paid by the Government 
of Mysore 
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Q There is an income in 1015-lC of Il<? 3,S7,000 uhioh in the cuircnt year is 
estimated at Its 8,29,000, is that income nssnrod for the ftitiire ? — A Yon are including the 
Suspense items I have separated it out m this \\a\ The Rs, 2,02,000 is, as it were, a 
permanent income The inteiest on fi\ed deposits u ill dimmish as the capifal is used Of 
course the 3,700 nill remain, but the 18,000 will disappear These “Miscellaneous Receipts” 
are made up of tne amounts uc all pai for our water and electric lighting, or if we purcliaso 
anything from tho lalioratones, or it one laboratorv ]iurcliases auj thing from another 
laboratory It all comes within “Misccllnnoous Receipts ” 

Q Coming now to cai'onditnrc, I think it is fnlh explained hoic, hut mil ton 
tell us uhat aro Sic stipends of tho sexeral Professors ? — A M\ salary is Rs 2,600, Dr 
Sudborough’s is R= 1,250, hut he is getting an increment during the course of tho eiisiviiig 
year 

Q Upto a maximnm of Rs 18,000 ? — A Theie is an old hve-law, to tho effect that jini 
of Professors shall commence at Rs 15,000 per annum, and n(iei the end of six years of 
completed sonnee, will increase by aiinunl incremciits of Rs 750 to a maximum of R« 
18,760 per annum lindei those bvelaus wo ha\o get Dr Ilav and Dr Sndhoroiigh 
Then wc gotp the Goiornment of India to agree to change that h}claw, and Icaio the 
salary to he decided liy tho Council, xvith the roEult ll at wo engaged Di Powlcr, oOoring 
him Rs 1,500 to 2,000 In nnniiDl increments of Rs 100 Di Fowler is going to get next 
mouth Rs 1,000, and we made Dr Watson, a Professor on Rs 1,000 fm 8 loais mfhout am 
increment, ilic matter to be rcconsidcicd at the end of three icir*' Those two case-. led to 
our asking fni a cliaiige m tho biclaws We felt wo iniglit want to gi\e more m comr 
cases and less iii others Dr Tla}' is nndci an old byelaw lie is of a little longer 
standing His actnal salary is Rs 1,500 now. 

Stt F IT S/cwiiri — Q There is a duly execultd agreemeiif in cacli case’ — ■/ Xo, 
there isn’t Dr H ly has no agreement, Di Sudborough has no agreement We hue now 
started agreements Dr Fowler and Dr Watson and I liaie dulj excLiittd ngrccnienhs 

Q ho are parties to the agreement ? — .1 Ilio rrofe>sorE on (lie one «ide, of coiirsct 
and the Director on behalf of the Council on the olliei side, or in the ease of m\ ow n agreement 
the Resident as Cb iirmaii of the Council 

Dr E lJoj)l ttigoji — Q Tn the ca'e of Dr Ilna and Dr Sudborough, wheie there 
18 no agreement, is the npprnutment for life? — i — The hvc-hws in fonc at that time 
said that in ordinary cucumstances the Director or Professors slnll retire from tho son ice 
of the Institute at the age of 55, subject to tho sanction of the PatMii of the Council who max 
extend their service 

Q, There is no proxision for retirement on any ground of incompetency ?—J Not 
in the case of these two gentlemen 

ilfr A Chatterton — Q They come undei the Testing Onler, a« well as the bye-1 iws 
and the Testing Ordei does proxade — A Dr Hav comes under tlie Testing Order, but 
Dr Sudborough doesn’t. It is bye-law 31, “No Professor shall be disimsseil without the 
sanction of the Patron ” “ Patron ” has been changed to “ Govcrnor-General-m-Couucil ” 

<2 Does it mean that a professor can be dismissed provided the Goxernor-General-m- 

Conncil sanctions ? — A Yes. 

Str F E, Stewart — Q It does not say it does — A Mr A CIiaKerton — Wc had legal 
opinion on that point, and it was decided that he did have that power 

Str 3 J Tata — The legal opinion was that tho Council could dismiss a Professor 

3i E Eophneon — Dr Fowler and Dr Watson have ngeemeiits xnth specific terms ?— 

A Yes 


Q Do you know what the terms are t—A Dr Fowler’s is 5 years and Di Watson’s is 3 

Q Is any Professor absolutely at liberty to take up such pru ate work as he thinks 
proper t—A The question of private work xvas settled by a resolution m Council Dr 
Fowler was permitted to engage in pnvate consulting work to such an extent as m the 
opinion of the Council did not interfere with the discharge of his duties and suhiect to such 
conditions as would m the opinion of the Council se me ti the Institute due compensation 
for the use of apparatus, etc The Council resolution merely said that Professor mie-Iit 
take up private practice ° 

Q Is the Council informed in each case of a Profes-or taking any pm ate work?— J 
No That seems to be m the discretion of the Director I inform the Council if it .s a large 


(3 But yon are informed f—A Theie is no system bv which I am informed 

q I am asking these questions somewhat m dt-tail, because they have an imnortaut 
bearing upon anx" concl Of ion that the Commission may come to — f I fuHv that 

the matter should be threshed out I am asked what the fact is There is no difficnltv at 
present It might anse Nothing has arisen m the past giving rise to trouble But xvhen 
xve were discussing this matter watb Sir Thomas Holland, it was one of the subjects that 
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I put down for defimfe dwcupsion — jmvate practice — Lut it was not discussed to an j grea 
extent. The Government of India Imio ngreou to the bje-lavv phicli I have pointed on 
the byc-lftW' which slates ..... 

Q I should have thoupht that the bjo-law 8S shows that the Connell or tho Director 
acting for tho Council ought to ho informed ? — A I think so, and as far ns I imow, i 
have been iiifomied, and 1 informed the Council of tho big cases 1 have not informed 
the Council of n gentleman gelting 11s SO for analysing clnj or things of that sort 1 
use my discretion, I have informed the Council of Dr Fowler's engagement with the 
Government of India and tho proposal to employ Professors Watson and Sudborough as 
Consnltiiig Chomiijts to the Sandalwood Oil Factorv 

Q Take Dr Fowler's work in connection with acetone Ho told us that practically the 
whojo of his time was doiotcd to it, and I believe that he gets .a substantial remuneration 
from tho Government of India 

Sir P IL Stcwarl — Q Is th.at in njldiliou to his salary ? — A Yes. 

Dr, D llopRtnson — Q In that particular case w e know it is vrar lime and it is w'ar 
business Dr. Fowler is ncitUcr directly nor indirectly at tho moment doing much for the 
Indian Institute of Science, hut he is drawing the full remuneration from the Indian 
Institnlo ? — A I would not like to saj that Things have got very acuto in tho last week 
or in the last few weeks and Dr Fowler had to go off to Delhi. I think he has done full work 
for the Institute, 

Q How many students has he ? — A. lie has got all these Hj derahad men, tha^ 
is, SIX from Hyderabad He has got a dveing man, a soap man and ho has got two men 
who came as students to tho Institute and ho himself put them on the acetone business as part 
of the students' work- It is part of the Institute’s work m a way 

Sir D, J, 7<jfu— y. What are tho Hyderabad men on ?— I only go round to tho 
laboratories and Icam these things from what the staff tell me They are chiedy on the 
utihsation of tho spirit u bich Hyderabad is turning out 

Q Has Dr Fowler receiv cd any consulting fco ? — A I think he has had one fee 

Dr D Jlopkiiison — Q, I think he also still retains connection with a certain amonnt of 
work going on at home ? — A I do not know anj thing about this one way or the other 

jSir D /. Tata- — Q, Practically all this ib outside work There is hardly any work that 
ho IS doing, that is for tho Institute 

' Dr D Hophmou — Q It is really veiy important for us to have clear ideas upon this 
matter 

Air A Choitcrlon — Q In his original application he distinctly stated that he would 
not accept the appomtment here, unless ho vvas allowed to retain hjs interest in certain matters 
in which he was already luterfsted at home? — A He is doing nothing that is not known to 
tho Council, 

Dr B Soplimon — Q I am not suggestmg that I do suggest that the Institute, in 
% sense, has Dr Fowler m order that he may do research for other poplc foi winch he is paid 
independently ^—A Hay I suggest that, so long as there are students associated with him 
in his researches, whether he is paid separately ior them or not, he is doing service for the 
country He is helping these men in technical work and thev' actually got posts as a result 

Sir F II Stcicart — The Hyderabad men arc all under promise of engagement by the 
State after they hav'o been trained 

Sir D J Tata Is ho not doing something in lac a]so?-~.:f Yes 

Dr E HoJ>liiison —Q I do not know m my experience of any sunilar case at home 
I hav e known of cases where a professor was quite free to take up any private work that was 
proper and had the use of the laboratory of tho institution, but he receiv^ no stipend as 
professor I know two or three instances of that sort, but 1 have never heard of anything of 
this nature ^ I was on the committee that selected Dr Fowler, and we came to the 
conclusion that we could not get a man to come out here unless we gave him a retaining fee 
as professor and allowed him pnvate practice We could not get a suitable man^ any 
other terme They were failures, one after another That was my expenence there ^ 

Mr'C, E Zoio—Same of these professors were here before private practice came ? What 
did' they do ? — A I could not say These are the original bye-laws “ Everv Professor will 
bp permitted to engage in pnvato consultmg practice to such an extent as m 'the opinion of 
the Council will not interfere with the discharge of his duties " They were the ongmal bve- 
Co^ciF^^^ were drawn up while I Was on the Council, shortly after I Brst joined the 

Q And these bye-laws were drawn up after Dr, Hay and 
and they w'ere embodied m the terms of their agreements ? — A 
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Q The terms under which they weio employed woio merely embodied in i letter ? — A 
I have nevei seen the letter 

Q Dr Tiuvers was engaged in organising tlio Ibstitufe and Dr II ly u as engaged, 
fii-t of all in organising the laboratory and taking students Wliat is llio meaning of 
organising the department ? — A They discussed (ho plans of (ho bnildmgs and got out 
apparatus and fitted it up "Wheii'diey aierc appointed, (hero vcrc no laboi itorics 

Mr A Chatlerton — Q, The fust building (hat was cquipjicd was (he general Chemical 
Department under Dr Travers and Di Witson was his assistant, and Di 'Watson and Dr 
Travers woie entirely engaged on sciontifio work widi students, research woik olcmontar}’ 
or otherwise, as the case might be, dependent on the oharnclcr of the students thov had to 
deal with Then Di Sudboroiigh came out a little later, and oiganic chemistii was handed 
over to him and he alsp had students who w'crc engaged in doing research work in oigaiuc 
chemistry In the meantime, in a sejiaratc building altogclher. Dr Ttiidolf wm working 
at applied chemistry and Dr Rudolf spent about four years in building (bat 1 ibornlorj' such 
as we saw today Then a cei lain number of stiuloiils joined and Dr Rudolf also loccivcd 
offers for a ceitain amount of private consulting work, but as a mailer of fact, be toiild not 
do bis work and the whole of the applied chemistry department was in a mess and there was 
no real satisfactxiry work done there — no attempts at it Tlion, first of all, Dr Rudolf went 
on leave and finally left the place and Dr Sudborough and Dr "Watson took ohargo 
of the applied chemistry department. Tilt the first Director retired and Professor Rudolf 
left the applied chemistry department, there was practically no applied chemistry research 
going on, but immediately they left tbo place, attempts were made to cntorlain certain 
practical problems for solution and somo of them w'oro taken np and worked out and 
some of them are being still wmiked out in tlie laboratories In tlic beginning, of course, 
all the work was done by Dr Sudborough and Dr Watson, but later on Dr Fowler 
joined the institute and he took Over all tho applied chemistry laboratories, and for a month 
or two after Dr Fowler came out, all tho three people were working at tho same laboratory, 
but as fast as they could, they eliminated certain things and gradually transferred the works 
so that ea^-h Professor was working independently in his own laboratory Dr Fowler was 
left with certain things in his laboratory and cert.ain other things went on to tho general 
c emisfrv and organic chemistry laboratories of the other two Professors — A As far ns I 
ylrimw the facts, I agree w itb j on We were both on the Council at the time and wo used to 
ask questions and tiy to leain what was going on, but we were told that the results of 
research could not be divulged before they woie complete, or something of that sort, and, of 
course, this was the stale of affairs that led to our trjnng to upset the then position 

.. ^ Loto-—Q I undeistand that tho Institute received a request from the 

United Irovinces to teke up a list of twenty different subjects from tho Industrial Depart- 
ment lu the United Pro\iuces Ha\e many requests been received from the Industrial 
epar men s o he differe^ Provinces, or from official agencies, such as for instance, the 
Forest Research Institute at Debra Dun ?~A No We have not had many The one that 
you refer to came very properly to me as Director-, and I had a meeting of all the chemists and 
we sent an reply, and we had further communications with the Directoi of Industries 

“ Provinces, and at the moment we_aio expecting their assistant down to discuss 
<^teim6ts here what should bo done in those problems They have promised to send 
him down We are waiting for him 

^A Not Research Institute at Dobra Dun ?— 

the chemiSs ^ knowledge If anything had come from them, it must have come direct to 


i. "f Q I® it possible that they might come direct ? A 

for anybody to write a letter to anybody else u come uirecs r a 


It IS possible 


you?ij^ it before 

Lord that It 18 L There is nothing on 


Nothing has come thiough me, nor do I know of 


Q Any requests from Pusa 7— A 
anything coming otherwise 

provinoial'^iLtors^of official sources like Pusa, or Debra Dun, or the 

ence to the volume of work (tinf aPowed to take piocedence over private woilr with refer- 

tw the, „„„ia h„e absetate p„rae„T‘ .. „Va»bUW 

tS lea't “t.ig t “S 

leems^to'^M to”e “““ diffleolt, ?-a( II 

have not the EbghLt suLcmn bonourable man and a man who is not honourable I 

biigmest suspicion that we co’ild have any difficulty with our present staff 

or the Droarti^enrof GovelLSf ^ Goremment 

the work ^ work done 7 — A ^ e do not make any charge for 
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Q But I think you said that some expenses might he charged ? — J Yes We have 
done a good deal of uork foi Mysore and I personally regard that as an obligation on account 
of their contnbutiou H} derabad is coming forward with problems — I am speaking con- 
fidentially now — and if this Commission had not been coming up here, I shoubkhave gone to 
Delhi and raised the question with the Go\ ernment of India as to how I might apply to the 
Hyderabad Go\ ernment for contribution I got then Revenue man here and he stayed with 
me and saw the place and so on^ and I think we are going to get a contribution — I hope so 

Mr C E Zoic — Q Do you get enquiiies from small swadeshi entei puses for informa- 
tion? — A. Y^cs We have from time to time We got one jesterday about clays foi tiles. 
I hand that over to the Professor who, I think, is best qualified to deal with it 1 

Q Is it treated as private uork or public work ? — A It is treated as private practice' 
It has been on a very small scale, and I am watching and trying to formulate a policy in that 
matter 

Q Supposing that a great deal of private practice comes along and many pubhc 
demands, would you ask the Government for a^arger grant to employ a- larger staff — I am not 
asking you as Director of the Institute-? — A I cannot help feeling that this country must 
have chenusts in large numbers, and if we get these chemists — and good chemists — we shall 
have to accept the situation that what they get from pubhc funds is a retaining fee like the 
Ad-i ocate-Geneml, for instance, and for the rest they may take any amount of private practice 
’ I admit the difficulty of settling how much time they should devote to one or the other, but 
I think you will have to face the difficulty and leave it to the honour of the man to do the 
work Is there any difficulty with an Advocate-General, who gets a small fee of about 
Bs S,U00 a month paid by Government, and makes Bs 20,000 a mouth 

Q But here there have been one or two cases, but very few cases, where a man took up 
work which clashed with Government work ? — A I do not think that you will get a man to 
come to this country if 3 ou do not admit that principle 

Zr E Hoplmson — Q I can mention at least three chemists of first-rate standing in 
India at the present time in^onuection with the Agricultural Department who are doing as 
good work as any that has been done They are debarred entirely from any sort of private 
practice and are in receipt of a salary from the Government of India ? — A The only chemist 
I know in the Agncultural Department is quite dissatisfied with the position 

Mr 0, E Low — Q. Is there much scope for a man like the agncultural chemist for 
private practice ? — A There is increasing scope 

Q. Nothing like the industnal chemist ? — A I dare say not 

Mr A Chatterton — Q I know their general feeling and the ma 3 onty of these men 
are utterly dissatisfied with the terms on which they are employed by Government ^here 
IB scarcely a man in the Agricultural Department who is satisfaed They have been trying 
to supplement their pay to make it sufficient by getting the sanction of Government do 
private work — A It is more than pay I think it is a question of feeling that yon are 
tied up, and you did not know that yon would be tied up bke that ' The only case I know 
much about wus when I was on one of these Commissions for the University and I had to 
do the whole of my ordinary work, I had to work daj and mght The University was wilhng 
to pay me the usual fee, but the Government of India said that I wus not to receive it It 
was not public money, it was University money and I had done the work of both I naturally 
felt indignant at the way I was treated 

St E HbpXtnJoa — Q We should like to know, as a Commission, what your opnion 
is on a proposition of this sort. Suppose there was an organisation under Government of the 
chemists of India, where your chemist in connection with the Agncnltnral Department and 
possibly in connection with the Institute of Science or any other scientific department, formed 
the members of a branch of the G 01 ernment service As such, they would receive salaries 
onlv — and the salaries ought to be adequate They would look for adiunce to higher posts m " 
the service Any one of them can expect m time to be the Director-General of Chemical 
Service of the Government of India or something of that sort Do you say that it would 
bermpossible to get good men to enter such a service? — A I think it will be increasmglv 
difficult 

Q You are not hopeful about the possibihty of the establishment of such a service ? — 

A If I wanted to get the best men, I would do what I have sugge^ed — trusting to their 
honour and giving them a returning fee as Government servants and giving them a free hand 
to do what they bked 

Mon’bic Str S A' Moolerjec — Q In the case of the retaining fee to the Advocate- 
General, he cannot take up any case in which the Government is interested ? — A No 

Q But in the case of research, bow is one to know whetber tbe Government work 
clashes with the pnvate work ? — A I think it is a qnestion of honour 

Mr A Chatterton , — Q The mam object of an mstitntion of this character is to develop 
private enterprise in mdnstnal work That is one of the functions, the development of 
industries by tbe appbcation of science If that is so, and if we employ a certain number 
of men as consulting chemists, if thev do more private work, would it net he achieving the 
final result ’ The main object of this institution is not to do Government u ork, but to 
develop pnvate enterpnse ? — A I thmk pnvate enterpnse is most important for developing 
mdustries 
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notlung ’x Dr Fovrlor came ont to this country on the condition that he should he at liberty 
to charge fees for extra -work He vras not going to come out here on a fixed salary •svithout 
such prospects 

Dr D Eopltnson — Q Is there any objection to eliciting their views on this particular 
point as a mattei of principle ?— -4 Surelv not I am most anxious to have this thing 
settled There is not a trace or suspicion of scandal, hut it is as a matter of principle, a most 
important thing to settle one wav or the other, as to exactlv how this private practice should 
be dealt with, and all the details connected with it I regaid it as a most important mattei 
to settle The whole question is one of organisation 

^ Mr 0 E Jjow—Q It has much to do with organisation Supposmg two men are called 
in, and one says that is a branch of science of which I require my colleague's help ^That I 
suppose 18 easily settled by letting them divide the fees among themselves ?—A Yes 

l)r''E Uopltnson ~Q I confess I don't see the difference between Government service 
and private service If a chemist in my laboratoiy made some important impiovement oi dis- 
covery, he would be properly remunerated foi it, bnt I should not dream of a chemist who was 
working for me working also for a competitor across the way ^ I don’t see exactly where the 
line of distinction comes between private and Government service — A Government has no 
competitor on the one hand, and there is no indication whatevci that they will ever reward 
anybody for anything on the other 

Q Is the payment to Dr Travers a life payment ? — A Under his agieement he was 
to draw a pension of £500 a year, and the pension became due on the 1st Decemhei Up to 
then he was paid half salary, having been given leave on half pay He was given leave on 
half pay and was then to draw the pension under his agreement ^ 

Q Did Dr Bndolf get anything ? — A He got a lump sum of £5,000 
Mr A Chatterton — Q Assuming that the ob 3 ect of tbe institution is to develop 
industries, i € , the application of science to industries, from your experience can von tell ns 
whether yon think that an application by tbe public to a scientific service, sneb as the 
Geological Survey, is likely to result in the work being done quickly and well, or whether it 
would he better for the individual who wants help from Government, in some form, to come 
to an institution like this and obtain assi'^tance as he does .at present To a certain extent the 
preliminary work is free, and later on if it results in commercial work, fees are paid for the 
work that is done Supposing a chemistry problem were to anse, is it more likely to be 
solved by a Professor of Chemistry of a Government institution, who is not allowed to take 
fees, or by a Professor of Chemistry here who is allowed to take fees ?— ^ I think everything 
I have said up to now indicates that I have taken the latter view The problem is very 
cqmplicated I must ask who you are supposing is the consultant , what class of person is 
to he the consultant ? 

A 

0, Our ob 3 ect is to develop the resources of the country "We may assume that 
Government is going to develop them in the one case by establishing Government factones 
In that case Government would command the services of such experts as it employs, or 
Government may say, '' IVe ate not going to estabbsb Government factories at all, but will 
assist private enterpnse ” The question is what practical way would be the best for assisting 
enteipnses ? - o 

Mr, C E Low — suggest that this is rather a wide qneshou IV e may ask Sir Alfred 
Bourne if be will he good enough to put his views downfm the form of a note 

, Sir F E Stewart — I don’t thmk he could give his views more clearly than he has 
done ^ 

Witness — I wonld rather not undertake to do so I have drafted a memorandum here 
' for the Council, which they have accepted with some modifications 

^ Chatterton — Q Do you regard a professor working m the laboratory here in the 
Indian Institute of Science as being in the same position as a chemist working in a laboratorv 
for a large steel works, or a dye factory ? "Wonld you say that the Professor of Chemistry 
here is in the same position as a chemist in a German dye works, as regards his relations to 
ms employers ’ — A I don’t know anything of the relations of a chemist in a German d\ e 
works Take the case of the Kodak Co , a private firm He enters into a contract with the 
firm, whatever tbe terms of the contract may be, but it is probable that he has gold himself 
body and soul to his people Here no man does that, but is left a veiy free hand, 

Mr. C F Low —Q It depends upon the terms of his appointment with his employer — 
^ Government cannot engage a man like a firm can If they were to do that, I don’t' think 
they n onld get the best man. 

^ Mr A Chatterton — Q. Apart from the best available man, supwsiniv n lUW lww> Vi; 
domg reReawn work He is committed to business operations with luve hdoiV'.t't 

ij I V attract into his laboratories a lH>(tov oh\M of thiiu bo 

wonld do if ho had not snob pniato coniU'ctHins ? — A I think .jo ivvtiiul^v rbo\ « v tu 
oiioo tho chance of earning a Inchliood, Thexo men have come hoiv with aw i\it\U'', 

Sir F JI Sfrwaif - Q The fact that a ohonust in an institution ilho thf>t pot* n \ 
amount of pi hato practice and jnibho reoognition of his abilities flunild be ovnknv'e 
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fact that ho IS doing liis woik beio in dovtloping tlio industries of the ooiintr} ? — A 
Certainly, that is the ondoiico tlint you look to. 

Dr B Eopltnson — Dr Fowler has hecn Consultant Chemist at homo in large practiK 
He has hold various public appointments India wants to got him a\\a^ from homo and iii 
order to induce him to come out, they provide him with a stipend and a Inboratorv, and 
consider the recompense they got is the fact tliat ho will have a number of Indian students 
working in his laboratory brought in one way or nnother up to rosenroh woik, and the 
advantage of the work of a man like Dr Fouler is reaped in India — A Tbev offered him 
a salary, but he said, " I won’t take it unless you give me a free Innd ” 

Str I) J Tata — With refeionrc to this paiticular question, it scorns to me it all depends 
on whether yon consider tins a private or a public or Goicrnment institution 

Hr C E Lotp — We have all been aseiiming that it is a public imiAuiion 

Sti E J Tata — Government have little to do v ilh it TJioy said tliey refused to try to 
control the thing in any way, and they leave it to the Council to manage their oun affairs, 

Hr A Chattel ton — It is a public institution, not Goionimont 

Hr C E Low — r take it our questions arc directed towards similar future institutions like 
this one 

Str E J Tata — Those would be Govcinincnl institutions 

Ilon’bleSti E N Hooleijec — Q After youi experience foi so many ye, 'I ts, both ns a 
Member of the Council and as a Director, and having regard to the vicissitudes and misfoi- 
tnnes of the Institute, owing to dofecti\e management, and also having rcgaid (o the fact 
that Bangalore is auay from intelligent public opinion, can yon tell us whether Bangalore is 
the propel centre for this Institute to fulfil its object, viz, lo develop Indian industries ?• — 
A You mean geographically ? 

Q If you don’t like to answer the question, I will leave it in this condition — A I 
think that it is nt any rate as good as any other centre When yon sfait to put an institution 
of this sort as a single unit somewhere, you have got to select some place If j on had 
selected Bombay, Calcutta public opinion would liaio been more opposed to Jiaxing it in 
Bombay than here I say it has a certain definite advantage us being a good centie M e 
are at any rate fair] 1 free from wire-pulling bore You suggest that we are awav from 
criticism, we are also free from cnticism earned a hltle furtbor, ttz , wire pulling Anyone 
can come and see the place , there is no secrecy about it I don’t see what public opinion 
could do, how it would act on a place situated in a more populous centre 

Q If there is public opinion, and this was in Bombay or Calcutta, I don't think 
Mr Travers would have gone so far as he did 

Sort' hie Sv Faztilhhoy Ctirrtmlhoy — Cl Don’t you think that in 'a country like India 
with important presidencies like Bombaj and Bengal, that thcio ought to be separate 
institutions for each province ? — A The Council have dealt to some extent with that particulai 
question m this memorandum 

Er E Eoplineon — Q You don’t admit that Bangalore is a long way from everywhere, 
except Madras ? — A It is nearer to Bombay and to Calcutta than either is to the otlicr 
Taking the general view, I cannot myself see any disadvantage ansing from the institution 
being here Sir Faznlbhojr’s question was whether there should be more tlian one , That is a 
different mattei It is a mere matter of opinion, but I should think thlit for the scientific' 
1 questions that want to bo taken up, it is better to have one, that is to say, to mass all your 
men together where they can consult with one another and dovetail their work with one 
anothei’’s It is betterto have that than a number of separate institutions 

HorCole Str Fazulihoy Otirrtmhhoy — Q Take for example this institution, you have so 
much work from Mysore that you cannot do work from Bombay or Bengal ? — A At present 
we have only three or four chemists, but if we bad, say, twenty chemists, we could undertake 
work from anywhere 

Mr A Ghatterton — Q In the selection of a site for a place like this, does vour experience 
of Bangalore lead yon to think that the climate is of great importance in respect to the 
amount of work done in the place ? — A Yes, I think it is It depends upon individual 
idiosyncrasies There are salamanders u bo don’t seem to mind what they stand Nino 
people out of ten will work better m this climate than in any other that I have known in 
India That applies to Indians to a much greater extent than to Bnropeans My experience 
of Madras was that the moment it got hot the Indians were all knocked up 

Str I) J Tata — In this connection I may say that this question of location took a lot of 
thmking out The question was considered in all its aspects Several suggestions were 
made, and one of the questions that Sir William Ramsay had to take up was that of location 
There was the question of Bombay, the money having been found in Bombay foi the 
institution But we were told that the climatic conditions in Bombay were not suitable for 
research work Later on several other sites round Bombay were suggested, but were all 
considered unsuitable And later on still when Professor Masson was asked to make a 
report, they decided upon Roorkee, but the advantages offered by Bangalore, in the matter 
of hnanemg, the grant of the site, and the 5 lakhs that would come from the Mysore 
Government, and which v\ ould otherwise not be forthcoming from anywhere else, decided 
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tWo concerned finally to fix' ui^ou Bangalore, n great deal of emphasis being put at the 
same time iiiion tUo climatic conditions there The suggestion was, how over, made e\ ery where 
that Bangalore was too far rcmo\cd from the light of public opinion, and that the site should 
bo more centmlj as public opinion '\^ould pre\cnt nbiiBCS There "wtis o^en a talk of taking' 

the inshhite to Bengal. , , rr ^ i 

Q. You said that it is open to nnjhody to como here and sec the place. How long has 
it been open to anybodv ?— .-f. I cannot say beyond my time. I personally have taken 
measures to invite people here 

Q. I want to hnow if you hnow the incident about Dr l\rackinnon who was a Visitor, 
and who asked Dr Travers if lie could como and see the place Dr Trai ers said, “ No, } on 
arc onh a Visitor hero and cannot sec the place ^*—A That is past histor_j . I regard it my 
chief duty lo get people to come here and see the place 

Dr }' Ilophimort — Q Is it po«‘nble for yon to give ns a lisf*" of students past and 
present, showing where thev came from, what their prior education had been and what they 
Im 0 done after leaving ? — A.’ YV, I will do so As regards what lliej have done after 
they left the institution, the individual profe^son. will (ell you bettor I v\ill get the 
information from the professors ns to what has hocoine of them afterwards 

Q This memorandum tW hich yon hav e presented on behalf of the Council contains 
a definite suggestion of policy for the future of the Insiitnte? — A It was arrived at, of 
course, after n nicoling of the Council with Sir Thomas Holland and Sir D J ITata, and we 
spent a whole day in di^cus'dng matters and this was drawn up I drew it up under the 
impros'ion that I was merely, as ncarlv ns pos’^ihle, formulntiiig the vaews put forward at 
that long meeting, and then it was ^nhmitt^ to the Council afterwards and accented by them 
With vonni alteration' If I may sav so, the. first suggestion of tlio possibility of this 
course came from Sir Hionias HoUnnd It i' hi' own suggestion, not tl at wc should not 
have thought of it, hut ho definitely offered this ns n suggestion 

<2 It mean' the devotion of the In'titnto entirely to chemistry? — A That is so. 

Q jVnd the Elcclncnl Technolog} Dc]«irtmcnt would some time in the future cease to 
cxi't? — A Or fonn the nucicu' of another thing altogether IVc might remov e it geogra- 
phical!}, or it might remain on this land, but would bo a separate organisation Th.at was 
the idea 

(2 Docs it mean ah'oluto divorce of the Institute from teaching except in so far as 
teaching comes in research ?—“-J ^fr opinion is that wc should not feach liere anything that 
IS being taught m any umvemtv imiilution in India I feel very strongly against the 
original scheme of taking graduates and inducing graduates to conic here not charging any 
foe— I feel ver}* strongly against taking them aw a} from their own professors who are 
willing to keep them One great inccntiv'c to the profcssois in most colleges m this country 
or the best of them at any rate, is that w hen they get a good man and he graduates, they 
could keep him for some ycnr« working with them I object veiy strongly to the estahlish- 
ment of a central msutution tr}ang to draw thcee men away to giv c them further instruction • 
I am thinking now of the chemical side Of course, on the electneal side, we are gomg in 
for a course of mstruction super-imposed upon graduation 

Q You have just said that it would be separate and would not form part of this 
scheme? — A. ]^Iy idea would ho, not to Lave anybody como here to Icam the ordinary 
course of chemistry I would divide this up into a number of departments according to the 
subject, and not as it is now, general chemistry, organic chemistry and so on — to take ujT 
cachTng group of industries where chemistry bears upon them and Lave a department for it 
such as a soap department, dye department, etc 

Str F H Siacari — Q Y’our test of the suitahihty of the student would be his 
abihty to help on the research work of the institution ? — A. "Whit I mean is that we should 
not be cxpectcct to teach the men what they could learn m any college m India 

Str D J Tata — Q It was never mtended that chemistry should be taught here? — 

J 

<2 The reason why there wras some teaching was that the first professors who came said 
that the students who came to them had not been properly taught, and there was no means 
of teaching them such tlydgs as would enable them to carry on higher research work here and 

consequently some elementary work had to he taught to them in the first mstance'^ A ' 

Smee then, we have been content with the few' who really are chemists 

Q, We do not want qnautity but quality ? — A, Yes That is my idea 

Dr F Soplimon — Q At the ongmat ion of the scheme there was some suggeshon that 

there should be a department of medical science and a department of physical science. That 
has disappeared now in the conrse of evolution ? — A Nobody puts it forward I am a<mmst 
it The Government is giving large sums of money to the science colleges throughont the 
coun^, enabling students to go to the M A degree or the D Sc, degree It was proposed 
to add medical research to this originally, and subsequently the idea was abandoned ^ 

iff ^ Chaiterion — Q Apart from that, did not the Conned investigate the po'sibdi- 
ties of domg medical research in Bangalore and were they not strongly advised by local 

• T\de page* 626 to B2S of W HI of the Minute* of Eyideuce ^ ■ 

t nrfa page* 624 and C25 of VoL HI of the Minnte* of Evidence 
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people that this plate ^ras a had centre for dcvelopmg that class of work ? — A There is no 
big hospital here ' 

J)r E Hopltnson — Q "’iVohaie hoard it snggosteil that a po"ible dciclopuieiit of 
this mshtiitiou in the fotiiro might bo that the Mporc Goiernmeiit Mould t iko over the 
Institute, and release the onginal benefactions of the Tata fauiilr and would utilise it Cor the 
Umversitr of the iilysorc State — A I do not know nhat ground there i= for tint 

Q IVhat I w-int to a«k rou n, is there anv speeific ground ? — A I should think none 
■whatever TVheu I came out hero aud began to wonder nhat the future of this plate might 
be, this was one of the ideas that otvnned to me and I mentioned it to hir Cliatterton 
among other people, but I do not think the Mysore Goiernment ha\e eitr entertained it, at 
anv rate not to my kuouldese 

• O'” 

Hr A Cha((cr(on — Q It is onlj a bazaar rumour 

Mr C E Low — Q What about thi" idea of 'urrounding the Institute Mith industries 
and industrial coneems ? I do not know whetlur thei More tiipjiotctl to bo Goiernment ones 
or pn\ itc oue^ Has that been revn ed iii am form ’ — A I >.uppose \ou mu* sa\ that the 
putting up of a sandalwood oil factory at our door is an oxaiuple TIwm mav put up a soap 
I ictoij- and that may be another example I know nothing more than th it You only ask 
me whether it is a faet or not ? 

Q "Was there any idea of reviving it ? — A Not that I know of Mr Cliatterton can 
tell voii more about that 

J/r A Chatterton — A year ago, it was part of the policy of the Department of 
Industries to aa-ail itself as far as possible of the resources of the Institute and to establish 
their expenmental factories round the outskirts of the Institute aud some four or five were 
sanctioned, no doubt, outside the Institute, but to be as near to the Institute as possible so 
that the staff of the Institute might be utilised either bv an agreement witli them or in any 
other way that could be arranged to help them in semi-chemical or eutireh chemical problems 
This policy has been gi\en up The original idea with regard to the acetone factory was that 
it should lie located clo-e to the Institute of Science, and it had to bo gii cn up because there 
•was not a suSii.iently large water supply, and it was then proposed to take up another site 

, Er E Eopktnson — Q In the de\ elopment scheme m this note, it is suggested that 
the future Director should be of such high qualifications th it ho might be expected to 
command the respect of the entire staff and be in a position to irraiigc for the necessary co- 
operation Is it in your mind and in the mind of the Council that the future Director should 
be an expert in chemistry? — A It is a question that I ha\ e found very difficult to answer 
even to myself I do not think it would be desirable to hai e a man who has not been a 
scientist at all On the other hand, you must not lay down that the man must be an expert 
chemist because I do not thmk that any expert chemist ought to profess to be an expert above 
the experts of the brauehes, and by the time a man reaches the position of a Director of this 
Institute, he probably would feel the young expert to be the authontv rather than himself I 
won'd wi<h it possible that he should be a chemist, that is acquamtctl with chemistry, but I 
do not know that it is neeeSiary that h^ should be or haie been an expert chemist I would 
not have an absolute outsider who ha^ no sympathy with science and no knou ledge of science 
laboratories, but 1 would select a man who had been tbrongh the mill to some extent at any 
rate 


Q Let us be a little more personal to make it clear You arc a distmgmshed zoologist 
Do you, as a zoologist, find any diQiculty in running a team of chemists ? — A I have done 
some work mzoologv and I know something of chemistrj Chemistry was an old loie of mine 
I hke chemists I do not profess for one moment to know anything about the details or techni- 
calities of chemistry, but I am interested lu lU their work so far as I can understand it, and it 
is better to have so much connection with the subject than to ha\ e no connection whatei er and 
have a purely busmess man On the other hand, you would not get a man who is sufficient 
of an expert in all the details of chemistry to mu a team of chemists A man could run it if 
he had leanings towards chemistry Without being an expert in the subject 

Q Let us put it m another form Supposing there ■was a scientific department of the 
Government of India, which might embrace not only chemistry, but mycology, entomology, 
botany, what qualifications should the Director-General of such a serMoe have? I rather 
take it that he must be a scientific man from this note Tour opinion is that he must be 
a Bcientihc man with scientific sympathies and you would insist on his having such a 
qualifi<»tion, whether he is a botamst or a zoologist ? — A I u ould not attempt to lay down 
the quahhcations I would look round aud see who is the best man la is> a rare 
appointment which comes now and then I should have no qualifications laid down I would 
choose the man from among those avadable and I do not think I can go further than 
hat It IS not possible to put down on paper the essenti il qnalificabons I mean that you 
must not be bonnd bj any pre-conceived notions of quahfications on an occasion like 


Q Aon would not go so far as to say that he ought to ba a scientific man ? — A 1 
Hare said that I should certainly choose a man -with scientifac leanings if possible I u ould 
no , tor instance, choose a man uho bad neier gone outside cla-sics or history 

bnt 1 .? , cmliau ^—A I would not reject him because he is a civilian, 

ut lie Avould come under m 3 general iieadiu*^ 
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Q \ou w oiild not clioose a Lusmcss man so mucli at tlio present moment ? — A I 
cannot get bojond tlic feeling that if I bad to make tbe appoinlment, I should find out who 
are the men nvailnblo and try to make up my mind ns to who is the best I should certainly 
oivc preference to a man who had had scientific training of some kind or other, as opposed to 
wie classic, histonnn, Tisionnry or poet 

Q "Was not there some proposaHbnt Di Fowler should, sooner or later, become the 
Director of the Iiislitutc 1—A That was, 1 think, the idea of the Council when they asked 
us to select a man 

Mr A Chaiicrion — Q TVlicn the appointment was finally made, that was absolutely 
'definitely dropped ? — A The general idea was that foi the jirescnt, the direction should be 
in the hands of on applied chemist 

Sir D J Tain — Q If this Institute wore made the centre of a Chemical Institute, 
would it ho adiisable to extend it to all industrial chemistry Or would you separate 
agricultural chemistry and make the Institute a centre for industnnl chemistry only ? Or 
would you rather continue in it both agricullurnl and industrial chemistry? — A. I am not 
quite sure what industnal or agricultural chemistry is But speaking generally and as a 
non*cheraist, I think there must he problems connected with ngiicnllnre which would want 
chemists working in conjunction with tho other men dealing with agricultural problems, but 
there would also be problems connected with agnculluro winch ought to ho dealt with by 
men working with other chemists You want both My idea of this Institute was 
that some chemists would go out and become acricultiiral chemists for the time being at any 
rate, and then come hack here info tho chemical homo as it were. This would be a 
centre and we would lend tho man out, in this case a man who had leanings towards 
dealing with agncultural problems I think there are two kinds of problems, the specific 
agricultural problem and tho problem which hears on agriculture hut wants the co-operation 
of a number of chemists and so with other branches, hut particularly with forest chemistry 
and agncultuml chemistry. I am not really qualified to answer such a question 

Q I simply asked this question because it has been suggested to us that perhaps if 
there was a central institute for chcmistrj*, it would be advantageous to have a separate 
institute for agricultural chcmistrj — A I was under the impression that yon want an 
agncultural institution and a forest institution with chemists on the staff lent from here who 
would, m ordinary e\ ervday work, be working in co-operation with the botanist and the 
mjcologist and so on, on the spot, hut when the problem was a more senous chemical problem, 
it would have to ho worked in co-operation with other chemists 

Str F M Stewart — Q Has this Institute any vacation ? — A Under the hje-law 
there 16 an annual vacation, but the two ycars.l have been here there has been no question 
ot closing down entirely Some students go away and some remain Last year some of 
the professors — Dre Fowlor and "Watson — wore here tho whole time and Drs Hay and 
Sudborough were here part of the time. I went away the whole time The year h^ore, I 
think. Dr Watson was here There is a vacation on paper, but not in practice in recent 
years Work is going on all the year round and I am hnnging up a proposal to pnt the thing 
on paper I want to get nd of the University traditions There is one special reason why 
it IS important to have the laboratones open in the vacation here, namely, some of the men 
who are teaching chemi6trj.--in colleges arc glad to spend their vacation by coming here 
We have two men who have applied to coine here m this vacation, and it would be a 
pity to shut down the place and refuse them admission " 
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Extract from Written Evidence rc the manufacture of drugs in India, ride pages 86 and 9S 

of Volume IV of the Minutes of Evidence 

* * * m 4 ; « 

\ 

Burronghs Wellcome & Co , Parke Davis & Co , and other manufacturers of similar repute 
do not hesitate to expend money in gaming and maintaining their reputation, and the Indian 

mind will have to he trained to acquire a sunilax trenduf drug manufacture in India is to be 
successfully dev eloped by private enterprise 

* • • • • , 

\ 

Extract from Oral Evidence, dated 15th November 1917 

Are the surgical mstioiments that are being manufactured by Mr Eyres 
available for sale to the public ? — A No, he cannot at present spare anything outside Govern- 
ment requirements 
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Q I suppose ifc as so during war, but dunng uormal times there is enough to spare ? — A 
Not at all It IS difficult to increase the output Lihoul: is the difficulty Expert labour 
takes long to tram, and as soon as a man tiuds that he is any good, he seeks more lucrative 
employment outside 

Q Is this an ordinary case of supply and demand as between I^Ir Eyres and his work- 
men ? — A, I tliiuk he tries to meet them fairly He gets a certain contract rate from 
Goveinraent, but now owmg to the high cosj; of raw materials he cannot well afford to pay 
his labourers more than he does 

Q "What IS the system tliat you follow in settling the pnees of instruments with him, 
since he is the only maker and you are the onlj hiiyei ? — A The arrangement at present is 
that we pay him Ks 18 for what costs a pound m h.ngland 

Q Has this rate been hxed with reference to the present war pnees ? — A That is the 
old rate He has now asked for Rs 15y;i«s 20 j.er cent to cover the war increate 111 price 
for rait materials 

Q Rs 15 pl 7 i 3 20 per cent that is, Rs IS ? — A Of course that 20 per cent will go off 
after the war he wants Rs 15 to remain for good 

Q The 20 per cent w ill stand while the war is on ? — A Yes 

Q Is this a private factory or is it a limited company ? — J It is a pm ate factor} , but 
the buildings belong to Government. He gets it rent frec^ and his contract is for a term of 5 
years 

Q So there are certain privileges yjfaa the Rs IS per pound ? — A Yes, there are 

Q You have no precise way of getting at the cost of raannfacturc to ^Ir Eyres comparetl 
with the prices you have to pay if purchased in the open market ? — A I never tned it 

Q How long has this arrangement with Mr Eyres been operative? — A It is an old 
arrangement It dates back some years 

Q I understand ne is now making artificial limbs How many a month can he turn 
out ? — A 20 finished limbs 

Q Do you know how many are required monthly according to the statistics of the war 
hospitals here for the returned troops who have lost their limbs ? 1 have been told recently 

that they are going to manufacture artificial limbs themselves, and the reason for this is that 
hir Eyres is unable to turn out a sufficient niimker of limbs, and there are stdl large numbers 
of Bolmers who have been here for months w ithout limbs ? — A I think that is wrong TYe 
have more than overtaken the arrears, that is to say, Jlr Eyres will have fimshed with all the 
orders on hand before the end of December 

Q But a good many soldiers are without limbs now ? — A That is rather a big question. 
You cannot give a man an artificial limb very soon, certainly not before his stump has comple- 
ted contraction But as regaids the work at present on hand, as far as I can see from the 
orders commg, hlr Eyres will have no orders remainmg at the end of December 

Q You do not think that it is necessary to grant priority certificates for obtaming further 
plant required for the manufacture of artificial limbs ? — A I have already written up that it 
IB unnecessary and superfluous 

Mr A Ghafferton — Q In regard to drugs, y ou say that it will bo desirable that facilities 
should be given for the study of pharmacy in India Is that not done m the medical 
colleges here now ? — A They teach pharmacy as far as prescribing is concerned 
What I mean is commercial pmrmacy 

Q Y on mean the manufacture of chemicals on a large scale ? — A. Yes 

Q Is there no regular examination here corresponding to the examinations of the 
Pharmaceutical Society in London ? — A I do not think so, I do not know of it 

Q I should like to ask you about the training of workmen in Mr Eyres’ factory Does 
he take apprentices ? — A He engages coobes as far as I can make out If they are intelli- 

f ent, he keeps and trains them, and if they do not possess a certain standard or inteUio-ence, 
e gets rid of them “ ’ 

Q Have you discussed this question with him at all ? — A Yes He has got one man 
under apprenticeship system at present , he has been with him for the last six rears , he came 
as a practical apprentice 

Q Do j on think it will be possible to get a considerable number of boys to go to his 
workshop as apprentices ? — A Quite possible, I thmk 

Q This workshop of Mr Eyres only supphes stores to your department ? — A Well, we 
use to the fullest extent the local material we can get , over and above that we import from 
home 

Q Ton mean that you import surgical appliances which yon cannot get made here ? J 

Attempts are made to purchase instruments, etc , from firms in India when ]\Ir Eyres is 
unable to meet demands If we cannot obtain them in this way we order them from home 

Q Because there is no space in the workshop to develop the manufacture ? — A Yes 
In fact he is already o\ erloaded he has got more orders than he can execute 
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Q 'Would you advocate tlie de\elopinent of this BVEtem ^ To avoid nst of a 
breaVdown in obtaining our supplies any change in present arrangements is undesirable 

Q There Ore other firms in Bombav making surgical instruments and they are complain- 
ing I behevo of the competition of this factori ^ I have not been veiy long in Bombay; 
as far ns I can say, Mt Evres has not much time to enter into competition He is under 
contract intb Government to supply these instruments In any case I do not think he 
' competes ver^* much, certainly not at present Within the last three 3 ears yon mil find him 
fully occupied with war orders 

* Q But if- the orders which are now placed with this factoiy for surgical instruments 
were offered to public tender, there uould be no cause for complaint “l—J If it were not for 
the existence and support of Eyres factory there would be no certamty of obtaining quickly 
special instruments, etc , of reliable quaUty for which sudden and unforeseen demands 
frequently arise 

Q We have' here a list of articles that are made by ^r. Eyres : does that include 
delicate eye instruments? — J Eye instniments take up so much more time than others that 
we rather encourage him to do things that require less attention, ^nd turn out more of them 

Q. Ton want bulk production rather than fine production ? — A les 

* ♦ ^ ♦ * * 

Q What is Mr Ejres^ position ? Is he a Government servant ? — A No, he is a Govern- 
ment contractor 

Q Is he under Government control ? — A The only control Government has over him 
is with reference to the fact that the building belongs to Goierument and that he has a 
running contract with Government 

Q How does he pay his workmen ? — A That is a matter entirely for himself We 
only have two Government cutlers in his factory We mam tain thi6m on account of having 
to send them on field service. 

• • • « _ • « 

' Str D J Tata — Q Under head D m } our libte you speak of ' Articles of surgical instru- 
ments and field equipment *^ich we manufacture in our factorr — Which factory do you 
refer to ? — A That is Mr Eyres’ factory 

Q. Then you say. “the Medical Store Dep6t is maintained for the purpose of meeting 
the medical and surgical rcquirenients of military hospitals, etc ” Does this factory form 
part of the Medical Store Depot, of is it outside it’— JL I just explained that the bnilding 
belongs to Government Mr, Eyres has a standing contract with Government; but the factory 
is & private concern 

Q. But at the same time it has got the full patronage of the Government ? — A Yes 

Q. And it supplies all the needs of Government Departments, without enquiring 
whether other firms outside can supply them ? — A Other firms outside do get a certain 
amount too, because this factory caimot cope with the work that it has got to do 

Q. If any of the articles are made in this conntrv, do i on call for any tenders for their 
supply ? — A The present arrangement is what Mr Eyres cannot supply or cannot be obtained 
from local firms we order from home 

Q. Ton don't make enqnines to find out whether these articles can be obtained in fbig 
country, say by invitmg tenders ? — A We do make enquiries 


• • • • • 

Q Ton said that about twenty artificial hmbs per mensem are made in this factory of 

Mr Eyres Are yon aware t hat t here are other tons that are Tnnking them also ? A I 

am aware, 

Q, Do yon think that these hmbs are in demand at all in the hospitals ? — A. I suppose 
there 'must be a certain demand for them, but they are expensive, only rich men can keep 
them, as thev cost a good deal and entail reenning charges 

Q. But are all limbs that are supplied to the wounded soldiers in the hospitals, snppHed 

from Mr Eyres’ factoiy ? Are there not other factories which supply them as well? A 

Not that I know of. They may or may not, I have no knowledare. 

Q, Have you seen siny of the limbs made by these other firms ; and have not they 
offered to supply yon ? — ^,1 I haye not seen ; and th^ haye neyer approached me at alL 

Q- I am xetraing to Messrs. Powell & Co Haye yon any idea as to who snperyises 
the manufacture in these other factories ? Ton say it is not possible to do these thin*^ with 
Indian labonr in this country, hut I am giyen to understand that Messrs Powell & Co ,^mploy 
entirely Indian labour, and they haye been very successful ? — A I did not say that it k 
impos^ble. I said that the naEye labourer is not capable of turning out products which can 
be lehed on for quality and quantifa unless he is constantbr and closely s nper v is ed. 
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IJon’lIe Str Fa: ilbT’OV CvTn’vMoy — Q Arc you quiie o]e^^ nbout vonr information on 
this point as to ivhe^her rrhen Mr £\rcs’ contrict e'^pircs it slionlJ l-c conliniicJ ' 'V\'ould 
von like to have the present sv^tora contimud, or -vvonld it he hotter to Ini.d the hi smC'S over 
to private enterpnse when tne present contract C'vpires ’ — J I am almvs kton on jinvatc 
enterpnse and everybody ought to encourage pm ate enterpns’ but if von do ivant to got 
the stnfi really rvell done, yon non’l gel it b, giving it out for ooinpotitiou ' 

Q Do yon knoT that manv of these arliliLial limbs and other articles are taken from 
other private companies for the avar hospitals ' — A I do not know 

s *; * 

Eon^ile Mr C F Fa: — Q Turning to another matter, supposing a firm put foiwanl 
the proposition to von that they were prepared to deliver artifiijal limbs or anrgaal instrument^ 
at a certain pnee, and of certain qualities and quantities, would von be jwopaacd to i cn«idcr 
that ofier ? Are you in a position to do that ^ — A 11 ardlv at present b«(.an=e n bat i« being 
tamed out in our factory meets the demand 

Q 1 am not speaking of the war demai d Do you know what was the «tato of affairs 
before the war ? — A We had no artifitial limb mannkictory at all then 

Q Do you know if they accept tenders for surgical inetmmcut' and so on in England ^ 
— A I do not know 

Fresxde'it — Q Are yon quite sure that ifr Eyres ic tnrning out 20 of these arfu'icral 
limbs a month ’ — A Eor the last three months he has turned out 20 everv mouth There are 
35 limbs on order now, and I think he will continue to turn out 20-a month 

Q Ton told Sir Dorabu Tata that the atbcles that Mr Fvres caarot make for you here 
vou indent for from home, is that from the India Stores Dejartment ' — A That is the 
usual method of procedure We also a«k otf er medical store depots and purchase locally when 
procurable 

^ Q Ton don t make enqnines from niannfactanng hrms here ^ — A I make enqnines 
from other medical store depdts who tap other sources of snppU and ask them if they cm 
supply or purchase and we take from local firms what thev have ready made 

Q Then that statement of yours Is not quite aemrate ' — A Xo, not in its entirety 

Q Now are we quite clear about your relationship to !Mr Evrfs ’ Is it 

correct to assume from your evidence so far that you are now goii g to give Ks for ovtrv 
article that costs a sovereign’ — A At present, that is what I said he wants, the old 

agreement was R« 13 , he has applied forR' 15 / fr* 20 per cent, d^nng the war 

Q That IS Bs IS and in addition to' that he uses a Government building, and certain 
amount of Government plant ? — A Tes 

Q In making this contract, have you anv idea as to what hiS expenses are, the cost of 
‘ manufacture ’ He publishes no accounts of course ’ — A He puhhthes no account^ 

Q So you have uo means of finding out what his actual costs are ’ — A I have not'gone 
into it personally 1 do not know that any comparison has be^n made 

Q You are not prepared to give your opinio i as to whether this arrangement is fair to 
Government or fair to 2>Ir Eyres ’ — A I am not prepared to say what is Ins margin of profit 

Q How long has this new arrangement oeen in force? — A It has only yuat gone up 
for considerafaou he forwarded his apphea ion through me The final arrangement will be 
sanctioned in Simla in the office of the Director-General, Indian AIed,(ul Service, It 
has not been made as yet, I sent the apphcation ynst a month aco I think 

Q Did yon make anv recommendation to the authorities at headquarters when 
forwarding that apphcation ’ You are the authontv I suppose that would ad-nss Government 
on an arrangement of this kmd ? I want to know what recommendation von made to head- 
quarters as to the 6nal arrangement between the Medical Storekeeper and Mr Ei res who 
IS occnpving a privileged position in the manufaitnre of surgical instruments If you 
think it IE too confidential to give here, you can put it in a note and send it conSdentiallv, 
you would probably do that ? — A I think I could probably sav that here I have recom- 
mended it 

Q I presume that von have got some means of finding out whether this arrangement is 
fair to the pnbhc or whether it s hard on Mr Eyres, from a comparison of the prices you pav 
with the actual cost of^manufacture, and with the prices which other people are prepared to 
tender at Mould you like to reply that point by letter"^? — A I think I had better I have 
to take many items into account and it is difficult to say ofOiand 

Q I qmte understand that you don t want to speak m Evres’ absence, and I hope 
3vlr Eyres will understand also But so far as the Government are concerned, thev are 
responsible for pnbhc money Would you send ns a sratement of the grounds on wnich vou 
made your recommendations about the new agreement between Mr 1 yres and the Medical 
Storekeeper with regard to the prices to be paid for these suigaal instruments, and the reasons 
for mcreased pnees ? — A Yes, I quite understand. 


• Tide addihocal wnttea evideuK printed after oral endence. 
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Q. Do you know where hlr Eyres gets hie steel from foi making surgical instruments ? 
— A I think he gets a good deal of his raw material from home He must do that^ it is not 
made in the country , steel for surgical instruments must he of a very special kind 

Sir D^J -Tata — Q' With regard to these artificial hmhs, if the Government call upon 
the Medical Stores Department to supply a certain number of limbSj you give the order to 
your contractor ? — A Yes 

Q Do you tiy to find out whether other firms are making limbs in this country which are 
suitable, and if so at what price they can be obtained? — A, The custom that has been going 
on up to the present is that we give all orders for artificial lunbs to Mr Byres 

Q Have you made any inspections to find out if the limbs supplied by private firms are 
efficient or not ? — A I have made no such inspection 

Q Is it not the duty of the Department to find out? Then m sending youi recom- 
mendations about price, have you tried to enqmre the price of these articles elsewhere? A 
The arrangemejit was there when I took o\ er I have made no enquires at all 

Q Then you don^’t know if outside firms have got any opportunities of competing ? — 
A Outside firms have never approached me. 

Q Is the Indian Medical Gazette an official publication or a semi-official publication ? — 

I do not think it is ofBcial _ 

Q With reference to this some time ago I had a copy sent to me by & firm in which they 
say '' No name is better" known amongst the medical circle than that of The 

progressive activity of the above-named widely known concern in connection wiuh the manu- 
facture of surgical instruments and hospital furniture has placed it in the front rank of a 
highly important trade No firm in India has done more towards the perfectmg of such 
production ' This had a career of steady growth and sustained success In the face of this, 
don't you think the Medical Stores Department nught have gone to the firm and found out 
what they could supply A 1 have never seen that copy of the journal 

Q It 18 from the Indian Medical Gazette? — A I have not seen that Indian Medical 
Gazette. 

\ 

Q You know that this factory has fitted the hospital ships ' Loyalty ' and ‘ Madras '? — 
4 I do not know the firm you are refernng to 

0 I am referring to hlessrs Powell and Co„ who have fitted up the hospital ships 
* Loyalty ' ^ and ‘ Madras,' and also the Lady Hardinge War Hospital ? — A I have no 
knowledge ' 


Additional Whitten Evidence (sulmitled after oral examnattonj 

I 

As desired by the President at the time I eave my oral evidence I beg to state that my 
reasons for recommending an increased rate to Mr E Eyres are because the prices of his raw 
matenals (steel, iron and wood) have gone up in price as also cost of labour 

The statement below shows the pre-war prices and those now prevailing 

Comparative statement of pre-xcar and extsttng prices of materials used in the manufacture of 

surgical instruments and field equipments 


Iron of various kinds has risen from Rs 6, Es 10 per cwt, to Rs 40, Rs 50 per cwt 
- Steel surgical has advanced 100 per cent 

Brass from 8 annas per lb "to Rs 1-4 per lb A consignment of wire now en route from 
England is invoiced at from £0-1-9 to £0-1-] Oi per lb Import charges add about 13 per 
cent to invoice cost 


Aluminum sheet for splints, etc , was mvoiced m July 1914 at £ 0-1-2 per lb A consign- 
ment imported in September 1917 wns invoiced at £ 0-8-9 per lb ^ 

tube for drenchers was invoiced in June 1918 at £0-2-1 per lb We Lave 
jnst recened telegraphic advice that the present pnce is £ 0-4-11 per lb 

for boxes, sphnts, etc., has nsen from an average of about Re 12 per 100 feet 
to an average of about Rs 26 per ICO feet ^ 

Oahcood for crutches formerly obtainable at Rs 4-S per cubic foot is now Rs 7 

-2ca?^cr-Sheep ^-ms have advanced from Rs 1-StoRs 3 per lb Cowhides from 12 annas 
to iis 1-S per lb Black bides from 14 annas to Rs 1-12 per lb. 

Ganvas—The export of Willesden Canvas is prohibited, but we used to obtain one of the 

have fa ,ayTo”n,1rl' 

its » iw (i, u-s b) to Re 3-4 (£ O-i-i) per yard for a very inferior canvas 


In the case of local purchases these are 
Without the passing of any bills. 


nearly always agamst cost paid in the 
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Written Evidekce 


Government atd to jndusirtes 


Pioneer factoner I suggest that Government inquire into and, if possible, take over temporarily the 

Mangalore Tile Factory at Khanapur, putting it under a European manager, to proie once 
for all whether suitable tiles can be manufactured at this place or not At present all 
Govemtaent departments have to obtain tiles from Mangalore This, in the case of the Forest 
Department^ means sending a man from time to time to Mormugao to arrange for carnage 
It would be a great conienience, and would probably sa^e cost to larious Government 
departments and to tbe public if a local factor^'- could be established It is likely that there 
would be good local demand throughout Belgaum District, and possibly in Dharwar Distnct 
also, for good tiles The present factory has been wasting time for several years, but does not 
turn out tiles of good quality I baa e seen tbe tiles melt awaj in the ram on the roof of a 
bouse, and those sent to the Pubbe Works Department for testing were condemned The 
manager has informed me that be has brought expert tile-makera from ^langalore, and 
they are fully satisfied with the clay available at Khanapur Personally, I do not pretend 
to know anything about tdes The Eseentne Engineer would probably be in abetter 
^ position to give useful information But it is a fact that the above tile factory is 
langmshing, while a demand exists for the tiles which it is not producing There are now 
(1917) two rival tile factones at Khanapur, but no tiles are yet available I am still of the 
same opinion as I was nearly a year ago 


Other forma of Government action and organiaaiion 

■Workmc ottte q^ie deficiencies in forest transport known to me are mainly dne to neglect of existing 

Forest Department and failure to supply funds for necessary new roads In at least one case in this 

division tbe new road required could have been constructed on the extra, and avoidable, 
expenditure we have had to incur for transporting forest produce from the forest to the 
railway during the past five years This road-making would lower the cost of assembimg raw 
forest products, besides encouraging the villagers to the west in the Belgaum District to 
construct and use carts Here in the Belgaum Distnct all forest transport work also suffers 
from scarcity of carts This is probably due to ananety of factors and it is difficult to suggest 
a remedy Plague and cholera are primary causes, while the large area of agncultural land 
claimmg attention, the disinclination of the pejple for work, and, lastly, the difficulty of increas- 
mg the rates for hire, all increase the scarcity Provision of more roads to the west, free grants 
of wood for cart-making in backward villages, and estabhshment of a Berad Settlement"^ at 
Khanapur would all probably help The Berad Settlement is now beings started Agam, if 
the provision of roads was assured, it would pay to plant harda, Terminalia chebula, extensively 
and increase the myrabolam output The revenue from all forest produce would increase I 
have been advocating these roads for nearly six years, without much result 

^ I do not think it is practical, as a rule, to concentrate special kinds of trees m limited areas, 

though casuanna, babul, etc , plantations are made, and where the areas are not too extensive, 
and when funds are provided, teak and other valuable species are assisted and their percentage 
increased at the expense of the infenor species Speaking generally, i forest grows those 
trees for which the soil is smtable, and, if not impossible, it is, in India, at least very difficult and 
expensive to alter the natural type of growth I recollect a cascL where the authonties decided 
that a valuable teak forest with an undergrowth of palas (Butea frondosa) was undesuuble and 
should give place to a grazing ground, the quantity of fodder being already vastly in excess of 
possible requirements All tbe trees were cut, but the stools gave vigorous shoots, which, not 
being eaten much by cattle, produced denser forest than ever To have replaced the existing 
crop by grass or some other kmd of tree would have necessitated grubbing up aU the tree 
stumps, a very costly operation Exactly the same difficulty would be met in Belgaum, even 
if fire were used and the area cleared temporardy by the Kumn methodf 

I am certam that pure crops of soft woods could not be produced except at a loss, for if 
ordinary land is taken, tbe soft wood crop could not compete with tbe field crops, while if 
forest IS set aside for this purpose, a very valuable crop of timber trees would have to give 
way to a crop of the least valuable species these forests grow Take a lOO-aore teak pole 
coupe, 40 years old, uhich sells for from Ks 5,000 to Rs 30,000, and suppose it contained 
pure 40-year old Bombax, it is doubtful if anyone would pay Us 300 for it Again, suppose 
this Bombax coupe were moved 80 to 40 nules west — no one would offer one anna for it 
whereas tbe same area there could support 100 harda to the acre, each tree giving fruit worth 
at least Re I a year The match or box, etc , factory would need to be an extremely pajmo- 
concern to get over these facts Mnlberrv is said to be easily grown , so, assummg tbe silk 
industry paid sufficiently, the requisite land might be procured outside forest, when it would 

* The Berads are a criminal tnhe 

t" Kumri calhvation” = feliriiB and humuiB a forest area for the produebon of a ccWal crop 
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be tinnecessar3^ to incur expenditure on clearing an existing tree crop In connection with Matoh factr 
this question, I would like to saj sometbing about the Belganm Match Faotorj It is rery 
difficult to understand how it was ever started under the existing discouraging conditions. 

The verv nearest souri e of wood supply is ten miles distant, of several species* scattered in 
the forest and used in match-mabng only one (char) is taten Labour is scaice and dear 
in Belo-aum No visitor to the factory could fad to notice how wanting the staff was in skill 
Fully 60 per cent of the wood imported was wasted For several years the Match Company 
has been granted free wood by the Forest Department — yet no dividends were usually paid 
'With the outbreak of war the factory closed down, owing to all chemicals coming from 
Germany. Contrast tnis with what one sees in Europe — the factory (pulp, furniture, vinesar, 
etc ), put ngbt inside the forest, skilful management, and probably clear thinking before the 
ventuie was started 

The sooner this playing at match-making ends the better Possibly, conditions are more 
favourable in other parts of India — here they are hopeless 

Eecently, the Divisional Forest Officer, Kanara, N D , had trees of several soft species 
cut in this division, and turned out hexes at a^w-mdl — for Mesopotamia, I beheve. What 
the financial results are has not yet been intimated, but there is not the slightest prospect of 
these woods competing with teak and with the several other snpenor woods the supenor wood 
wiU always be worth at least ten times as much as the soft I strongly urge the importance 
of concentrating attention on the more i aluable timber species 

Still these soft species are sufficiently good for charcoal, for which there is a growing 
demand, and the best thing would be to rid the forests of them by conversion into tfharcoal, 
thereby making room for more snpenor species If Government were prepared to spend 
money on experiments and establishments, it is likely a permanent charcoal industry conld be 
established m the Belganm Division Not only would soft woods be used, but waste pieces of 
-V all kinds And if we had a research officer, and again, sufficient money for expenments and 
establishments, it might be possible to combine charcoal-making with the production of pyro- 
ligneous acid and its denvatives For this an expert is needed, ns our knowledge of by- 
products IS scant. My remarks refer mainly to the Khanapnr Taluka Charcoal-making in 
a primitive manner is already established in the Gokak and Belganm Ranges, But the pyro- 
ligneous acid IS all wasted Charcoal manufacture is extending in the Belganm forest 
division (1917)i 

Tan products urgently need looking into First of all the fan expert is needed at Tan products, 
Khanapnr with his plant, for at least one year As a result of a short visit of the expert 
(Mr Pilgrim), we now know that the cost of assembling raw Jiarda can be reduced by crushing 
the nuts, and still further reduced if the useless kernels are discarded From expenments 
carried out in this division dunng the past five years it has been proved that it is easj* 
greatly to increase the number of harda trees Dindal, Anogeissus lahfolia is plentiful over 
a large area in this division The bark and leaves are stated bv IMr Pilgnm to be excellent 
for tanning purposes, but a trade has to be worked np Neither bark nor leaves are nsed at ' 

present. The properties of the barks, leaves, twigs, flowers, and frmts of many local trees are 
unknown and require examination 

Sandal wood is increasing in pnee. Besides occurring in forests many trees are found in Sandal wood, 
the hedges of pnvate fields At jiresent mqmnes are in progress as to the approximate length 
of hedge in each \ illage that would produce sandal As the land is not under the Forest 
Department, the Revenue Department alone is in a posation to take steps to indnce land- 
holders to stock then hedges with this species The field owners are now given 25 per cent 
of the sandal sale process, and the trees are so valuable that this share exceeds the full value 
of any other tree they are likely to grow Sandal is easily grown from seed If the necessary 
steps'were taken to increase this species in areas known to be suitable {both m reserved forests 
and private lands), I believe that the present annual rei enue of abont Rs 5,000 conlff 
gradually be raised to at least half a lakh 

I have advocated a bamboo pulp factory at Londa (on the railway) where conditions are Bamboo palp 
favourable Mr Pearson, however, has informed me that a factorv should be started m Burma 
and in Kanara first, which be considers the best places, and later on at Londa when the other 
factories are proved a success The war has, for the present, stopped everything Since the 
above was wntten Mr Pearson has expressed himself as being in favour of a bamboo pulp 
factory at Londa 

Forestry is itself an industry connected with about one-fifth of the area of Bntish India General 
Every measure advocated by the Forest Department is primarily intended to further forest 
industry, but it is nearly always a question of providing funds The fact that funds are not 
provided accounts mainly for the unsatisfactory ccndition of the staff and Forest Department 
generally. Me want money for establishments, better facilities for educating the members 
research officers, commnmcations, wells, bnildmgs, forest protection, afforestations, working 
plans, cultural operations and expenments , and until the necessary provision is made it is 
useless to exp'Hit improvements in forest industry. 


rCtamBncbanania Latifclia. 
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OitAT EviBEKcr, IGtii November 1917 

Jlfr (?. A Thomas — Q In tlie first piragrapli of your ovidenco yon speak about tbo 
Kbanapur Tile Factory When did you m rile ibis wiiitcn CMdcnco ? ns il over a j car 
ago ? — A I -wrote it on tbo 17tb Januarj' tins year It is not quite a jear yet 

Q "Wben did you visit tbe factoiy ? — A I visited it in January 

Q With tbe Conservator ?—^ Yes 

Q Tbe E-^ecntive Engineer lias since made a favourable report of it, as a result of wliiob 
Government have given certain concessions ns you know? — ^ I have sent tiles to Ibc Exe- 
cutive Engineer to test ivbetboi they were smlablc and iliej were found to be unsuitable 

Q Since then, two new kilns have been scientifically built and they ba\o got exports 
from Mangalore and be is of opinion that it ought to be encouraged 7— A. I a^rce that it 
should be encouraged, and we should make a beginning by diseovenng what kind of clay could 
be got, tbe quantity available, and under what conditions tbo landholders will allow removal 

Q As regards clay, it has been examined by tbe School of Arts here and reported on 
favourably ? — A They told me that tbo ^Mangalore men said that it was all right, but did 
not prove it by producing tbe pioper tile I understand that it w as largely because tbo 
kilns were defective. 

Q Since then, tbe Executive Engineer bas reported that it is better and be bas 
recommended certain concessions Do you know what tbe factory has been doing since Inst 
year ? — A No, I was transferred shortly after and 1 do not know i\ bnt bas happened to it since 

Witness subsequently noted — 

Stnee maling ths statement I have •'ffatn seen the Range I'orest Officer, Khanajiur, who 
says no tiles have Icen produced, and that a rival tile factory has been started at Khanapnr. 

Q In tbe second paragraph of your written statement you say something about tbo 
Berad Settlement Has tbe Berad Settlement proved a success ? — A Not ns much as was 
anticipated 

Q Has it not been closed down ? — A Only temporarily I passed through the Bolgaum 
Distnct a few days agi, and I understood that they were going to start it again, 

Q Hitherto it has not been a su. cess?— A It has bad a x cry short tnal I do not 
think you can say that it is a failure vet on tbe short tune that it has been tried 

Mr A Chatterton — Q What is tbe Berad Setllemeni? — A A settlement of Berad 
people Tbe Berads are a criminal tribe 

To Mr G A Thomas — ^Wben I went to visit the tile factory on more than one occasion, I 
asked the manager about the supplv of clay, because everything depended on tb it If the clay is 
of a wrong quality you cannot make tiles If there is not a sufficient supply you cannot start 
a tile factory, and thej' admitted that they had not made any surv'ey of tbo available 
places noi was there any definite arrangements with owners of tbe cla} -fields for tbe supply 
of clay They were taking clay from a private field I believe there is probably enough soil 
and that arrafagements could be made, bnt I have no ground for saying so bejond 
expressmg my opinion from what I have seen of the country there I think that these are im- 
portant points that ought to be settled absolutely and definitely before any capital is spent 
on building a factory 

Q By Government ? — A I suggested that because tbe tile factory bas been languisluno- 
for several years and I thought that Government might inquire into tbe matter and start a 
factory if careful invesugations give sufficient promise of success 

Q Your opmion is that this is a question which the local Diieotor of Industries mio-fit 
inquire into -With advantage?— A Yes, if the local Director of Industries is a competent 
European officer, acting on behalf of Government 

Q In the second paragraph you say, “■ I have been advocating these roads for nearly bix 
years, -without much result. ' Whom do you hi ime for that?- -A The autbonties, whoever 
they are ’ ^ 

Q Who are the authorities ? -A I have tried to get money from the Forest Department 
from the Local Boards, and from the Revenue Department I have tried to get money in 
every way I could I got a certain amount, but not nearly enough 

Q Have you shown that these roads would actually pay by figures? — A Yes 

Q And, in spite of that, your proposal has been turned down ? — A I got a certain amount 
of money, and I even made a finr- weather track, and then I started off on some culverts and 
bridges, but I have not got money enough for finishing them 

Q Have you recovered the cost of these roads out of tbe increased forest receipts ? A 

None of tbe roads in question are sufficiently near completion to allow of their affc ting- 
revenue yet Butonb short road fimsbedin January for Rs 600 brought in Bs 1 BOO 
revenue within three months ^ 

Q They are not of any use now?- A Only sections of them But we do not get tbe 
full -value out of them Even as fair weather roads we do not get full value When we make 
a road it is not only good for one department, but it is good for tbe people too, and all tbe local 
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people \rere very anMOue that these roads should be made because they would help them m 
their cultivation 

Q And do vou advocate an} toll being' placed upon these roads ? J would rather 
put a toll on it and have tl e money for repairs, unless funds are otherwise snpphed, I have 
not been able to get money for repairs I can give an instance. The Divisional Dorest Officer 
made a recommendation that a certain road should be handed over to the Forest Department or 
the Fublic \Yorks Department, The Public Works Department would not take it because they 
said that theic were no funds available Then I suggested that the Forest Department 
should lake it np, and we did our be^t to get uhat we could from the Loc il Board and the Forest 
Department Since I left the place, that has been done If no funds were provided by the 
Forest Department or the Local Board or the Public Woiks Department, we could improve that 
road and maintain it by a toll, I think, if we cannot get much in any other way, and I 
believe the people would pay willingly I would, however, prefer a sufficient grant for road 
work to levying a toll 

Q. Eefemng to the third paragraph jou say, “ I do not think it is practical, as a mie to 
concentrate special lands of trees m limited areas^’ Casuanna plantations have been success- 
ful on the coast?— 4. On a small area only 

Q. What 3 on can do in a small area, you can do m a large area That is an area 

which was not covered by anything — sandy ground particularly suitable to casuanna, and 
hmited in extent 

Q. Teak plantations have been successful ? — A Yes, it is unusual to grow pure 

teak 

Q Ton say, " Where the areas are not too extensive, and when funds are pro^'lded, teak 
and other valuable species are assisted and their percentage increased “ What do yon mean 
by "Where the areas are not too exteiisi' e ? " — A What I mean is this When yon cut a 
certain amount of forest every year, if you restrict yonr operations to the blanks in that cut 
area you can do a great deal of good, and, latterly, operations of this nature have been extend- 
ed gradually by the Forest Department with success Supposing one of these areas that you 
wished to fill np uas entirely blank, you would not Le able to do the whole of that in one year 
Yon would have to concentrate on one area for a number of years Our operations generally 
consist in trying to plant or sow trees in blanks in an area that h^ just been worked 

<3 Butin those areas you can grorv homogeneous trees ’ — A Not veiyVell It would 
be a httle group of trees here and there Fou uonld not have a big area of any one species 

Q You say, “ Speaking generally, a forest grows those trees for which the soil is suit- 
able ” A particular area of the forest may be smtable for a number of different vaneties of 
trees? — A. Yes 

Q. The soil IS smteble for all these trees ? — A Yes, but the soil vanes over the area, 
and BO do the species, 

Q If you can, you can grow one kind of tree m that area ? — A No, yon could only 
grow the one tree on those portions, often scattered, where the soil smts that particular tree 
But some species will grow on most soils, others on few 

Q You refer later on to the expense of grabbing up all the tree stumps unless fire were 
used — A Ton can do it at great expense over a small area. It very difficult to do The 
same trees shoot np again If I had to clear a forest area, I would do it by cutting the 
branches and setting fire to the whole . even then many shoots spnrg up 

Q Would it he too expensive a proposition to clear the forest area and grow plantations 
for special kinds of trees ? — A Ye« 

Q It could he done m non-forest lands, in lands where there is no forest ? — A I do not 
agree that it can be done in this case either It would not pay to stock cnlhvaBle land with 
"inferior soft woods 

Q Ton say m the next paragraph, * I am certam that pure crops of soft woods could 
not be produced except at a loss " What do you mean by " except j,t a loss T’^—A A crop 
of soft woods IS always of very httle value compared to a crop of hard woods 

Q That depends on the use it is put to ? — A I do not think it is a matter of what use 
it is put to Supposing you take matchwood You can never conceivably get soft matchwood, 
to compete with teak or blackwood 

Q Yon sav, " If ordinary land is taken, the soft wood crop could not compete with the 
field crops •” You say that the actual output of Sift woods would not reahse as much money 
as the output of field crops on the same area ? — d Yes 

Q If the output of wood is used for a large factory, then indirectly it would give a veiy 
much larger amount ? — A 1 have no figures to go by, bat I should imagine that wLatever you 
did the soft crops would be worth very little 

Q Is it not possible to grow field crops with the soft wood crops on the same area ? That 
has been suggested by the Conservator of Forests of the Northern Circle — A. Ton could do 
so, and, as a matter of fact, many people do have scattered trees m their fields either for fnut 
or for some other purpose. This would have one drawback, t e , that you would scatter yonr 
imtenal over a large area, while it would interfere mth the field crop if grown too close 
A further disadvantage lies in the fact that the trees would grow on lands over which the 
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factors oTTner exercised no control, ard most of tbe landovmers iironld take no interest in 
the trees The idea, under present conditions, is unworkable 

Q You give certain conipansons between an ICO acre t nk pole coupe 40 years old ard 
the same area of bomba X 40 rears old Y*ou siy that the teak would sell from R- 5,'^uO to 
Es 30,000 It 15 a very wide margin ? — J It depends upon the situation of the coupe ard 
the quality of the growth I nave mentioned the figures that have come to my notice. As a 
matter of fact, Rs o0,(.i00 is n-it enough It I take tne figures in East Kanara 1 would hare 
to put it at a higher figure, nearly Es 40,000 

Q Fake aa area within the easy reach of rnbny or wafer communKa ion What 
would be the average amount for that? — A I always expect to get about ll«. ~0,000 for that. 

Q You say, “ Suppose it containsd pure 40-year old bomhax , it is doubtful it am* one 
would pay Es oOO for it^” — A 1 do not believe that it would fetch «o much 

Q Suppose m the middle of that 100-icre area there was a match factory Do yon sav 
that the match factory would not gi\e Es 300 for the bombav grown on that’ — ^ It might 
But many hundreds of acres would be needed for a factory 

Q How many trees would yon grow on that area ? \\ hat is the exploitable age of bcni- 

bax’ — A We sold some wood in Surat that was probably 40 to 50 years old The match 
factory in Belgaum uses a much smaller size of wood, but that is not bomhax but char 

(2 Have vou any idea as to how many cubic feet of bomhax you would get out of a 100- 
acre coupe of bombax 25 years old? — A 'iso It would varr a lot with the soil and the raln- 
faU 

Q How many treci would there be to an acm? — A Tnat would entirely depend upon 
the age If they are very big, between 20 and 40 

Q How many would you expect to get if yon cut them when thev are 25 years old’ — 
A, You might get 400 to 500 aa acre, heeanse yon could irrow them fairly close That’S 
assuming that you use small wood l.ke the Belgaum faito-y uses. In Be'gaum they p-efe” 
fairly small trees 6' to a foot lu diameter If yon have field crops you would get them scatter- 
ed, and I doubt if there would be more than 80 or 40 at the utmost 

Q You would get oOO trees 25-year3 old if you have no field crops ’—A Y'es 
Q That would give 30,000 trees for 100 acres’ — i Y'es 

Q. How many cubic teet will there he in a tree ? — A That is a very difficult question, 
because it depends upon the age, and also upon the soil and rainfall 

Q What IS the maximum cubical contents of a bomhax ’ — A 8 to 6 cubic feet at the 
utmost, for a 25-years old tree, on an arerige, bnt a great deal would depend upon the so I and 
ramfall 

Q You say you can get oOO trees to an acre, and 1 00 acres will give 30,000 -trees, and at 
the rate of 3 to 6 cubic fe^t a tree, it would give you at least 100,000 enbm feet? — A Yes 

Q. Do you mean to say that tue match factory would not. give R^ 300 for 100,0''0 cnb.c 
feet of wood’ — A Y*es, probably it would But the Belgaum Match Factory Co informed 
me they would have ta close down if the Forest Department made them pay even 4 annas per 
tartload (half a tonl of wood They got their supplies free 100,100 cubic feet of fir^t-class 
teak would, at present ma-ket rates, be woitb at ^east Es 3,00,000 

Q It has been calculate! that it would pay a fiactory to get while wood dehve'ed at the 
factory at 7 anuas per cubic foot and coloured wood at 3 to 4 auiias per cubic foot If 
these figures are co’rect, a 100,000-cabic foot immediately surrounding the factory would 
fetch inSmtelv more than Es 300 ’ — A I am only sf>eakmg from the point of mew of what 
would be got now if you put up coupes with these spemes to auction The cast of cntMns and 
delivering wood at present ma’-ket labour rates nould he auuas 4 to S per cubic foot , there 
could, therefore, be no profit whatever from soft woods 

Q Because there would be no use for it ’ If it is used for a match factory or some other 
purpose, it Would be of verv comidcrable value ’ This crop would be valuable-for the purpose 
of industry’ — A Teak and blackwood are in great demand You have got that demand 
already Why do you want to try and get nd of good trees in favour of those which are 
certai^y mfenor ? AEo, as stated, -o wood can now be supplied at 4 to S annas per c ft. 
except at a loss Rupee I per c ft f o r is the uummum rate now charged by the Fo-est 
Department to the Indian klumtions Board for wood, even for soft wood 

Q You would confine the fore5*s entirely to trees such as teak and blickwood ’ — A 
Yes, and other good species 

Q In your own opinion, it is not worth while going m for plantations' at all for the 
pmpose. of indn'tnes, if tnat means growing tre=3 7 — A I would not grow softwood trees 
Use the land for cultivation that is fit for culuvatioa of field crops, and, if suitable for 
forest, then for the culcivatiou of the rery best £p=i.ies of tree= that wdl grow in the area 

Q Is it not the fact that in Germany, Sweden, and Russia plantations are srown for the 
sake of matches’ — A I ha\e known them grown lu Germany for the sake^f wood pulp, 
vinegar, £umitu-e, etc I did cot see any forests in Germany u^ for raateh-Tnakmg As 
a maMer of fact, they have wood in Europe in large quantities that is med for maUhes. 
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Q, You mention in your note ‘'The sooner this playing at match-making ends the 
better” Yop say that match industry is hopeless in India ? — A I do not say that Isay 
in all those parts of the Bombay Presidency with which I have been connected 

Q You hope for it only in areas where there are homogeneous forests where such wood 
IS found ? — A I understand that there is a good deal of bombax in Assam 

Q. But bombas is not considered suitable ?— They used it in Ahmedabad. 

President — G Because it was recommended by the Forest Department m their Memoir 
on matches The Bareilly factory took it up and grumbled at it, and it has been condemned by 
the Dharwar factory It is more valuable for other purposes I was ordered to supply 

it for matches, and did so The Ahmedabad Islam Match Factoiy demanded this wood It 
is more than doubtful whether any of the so-called " match factones"" in India is an authority 
on match woods I understand it is valuable for packing-cases But we have not got much 
in the^outh of Bombay , there is more m the north of the Bombay Presidency They do not 
like bombax foi fuel. 

G Bombax is used for other purposes, for toys and picture-fratue-making ? — A And 
— _ packing-cases, water-troughs, dug-outs, etc ^ 

Q Do you think it would be more profitable to exploit it for these purposes than for a * 
match factory ? — A There is little demand for these soft woods for any purpose, and very 
little revenue to be made out of them I would convert them into charcoal and discourage 
'their growth, as we now do ' 

G The cost IS very great owmg to its being scattered Is there any part of forests 
where it grows in large quantities ? — A It is a scattered tree. 

G The cost of extraction will be very high and prohibitive for the growth of industry ? — 

A Yes. 

G To use that wood for any industry yon must have plantations of it ? — A, If yon use it 
as suggested by me for charcoal or distillation, you can use it in conjunction with other woods 

\ Mr. G JS Loto — G Is MaharnL successfully grown m parts of Bombay ? — A We have 
very little It is scattered 

G. Do you think that it will not be possible to make plantations of these woods ? — A’ 

1 have never experimented with that tree, because it is looked upon as an inferior tree and 
discouraged Reiilly w e do not know very much about this tree , for tlie last few years we 
have given all our attention to the propagation of the superior species bke teak and blackwood 
and have ignored mfenor kinds 

Q Y'ou talk here about the Berad Settlement Is that a kind of forest tribe or is it J 
meant for land revenue ? — A The Berads are a criminal tribe 


Q You say, “ Each tree giving fruit worth at least Re 1 a year ” Do you mean to say 
that Go\ernment would get Re 1 a year from it ? — A I mean that Government will get. 
Re 1 from it, -because we conld get fruits worth Rs 2, but there is the cost of collection 
and transport 

Q Hive you got any blank areas of fairly fertile soil in the middle of forests which 
they are at present using for grazing, and, if there are, are they wanted forgrazmg?— A The 
western part of Belgaum District contiins areas which are rather open, but far from fertile 
-- The forests are far away from the railway and the roads are very bad Z\Iy idea was that if 
theie was a demand for the fruit of these trees A\e could fill up the blanks oath them They 
thnve everywhere in these forests 

Q Do you think it ivould be better to grow myrabolams which are exported and not used 
in this country very much at present, or to grow sometbmg that can be made into matches 
by match factories m this country ?— A I was hoping that m future tanning would be done 
in India and Aarda (myiubolams) would consequently be reqmred largely m India The 
reason why I suggested putting Aarda on these blanks was this, that the communications are 
bad and it is simpler to move fruit than timber 

Q Ton say under the head of tan product's, “As a result of a short visit of the expert 
we now know that the cost of assembling raw tiurda can be reduced by cnishino- the nuts and 
shll further reduced if the useless kernels are discarded But that iras common knowledge 
in other parts of India at least ten years ago It was not known here ^ A No 


G Is there no means of commumcatmg information between one provincial forest depart' 
ment and another ? — A No such arrangemeuf It is a common thing that one divisional 
officer does not know what another dn is-ional officer does One divisional officer will do a thing 
well, and another will do it worje The same thing applies to conservators too There is no 
communication between them in the aboi e sense 

Q I understand that you have not got a Chief Conservator m Bombay ? — A No one 
IS, however, jest about to be appointed, I believe ' ^ 

G Where u, Dandeh ? — A It is south-west of Dharwar, about tweUe miles from 
TawaVgatli 

Q 'i on have got a saw-mill there ? — A They had one, but they move it ahont from 
phioo to place I have no information of any saw-mills in Eanara. 
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Q Do von know tboro \\as a lproio<al to construct a railway from Drtnloli to jom 
the mam line west of Dhnrn ar ?— J 1 heard there a\ as I am nfrml I am no aulhonti, on 
that point I do not know that pait of the connfr\ it is outside of m^ last duision 

ITor. Ik Sir U S — Q I>' anewer to iMr Thomas ion ^ud tint \oii got 

some money ai,d ^pent it on making roads and bridges hat nmonnt of monoi did j on 
thus collect ? — J \ro you referring to mv di\ ision ’ 

Q "When Mr Thomas asked \ou ihout roads and tran=porf, \ou said that ion sueoeeded 
in gettius some monej ’ — A hen I nent to the Belgaum Dnision, I found prutu illv no 
monev was being spent, so I agitated for nicncy and got a certain amount Up to Us 15,000 
was the most I had m any leir 

Q "Who supeiyised the reads ? — A The Fortst Department did eieii thing 

Q, Are von an engineer ' — A Dnisioral Forest Officers ire giien a certain amount of 
engineering training, and the Foiest Officers who are trained it Dehri Dun ill get a little 
training They are all supposed to know, and do know, enough to run a building or a road or 
a well 

Q And who IS to see whether that work is done safisfactonli or not? 11 ho is to 
finally pass that work ? — A, As a matter of fact, I used to ask the Collector or Gousciyator 
to come md look at the work 

Q Is it not a case of amateur eiigmceiing sj ending money without organ i cd seper- 
vision ? — A I do not think you can ciU it amateur ongmeeniig In the last season the 
Divisional Forest Officer actually took the EyccutnoFngmccrronnd 'J hat was a fn our on the 
part of the Dsoenbve Engineer The engmeenng work done hi the Fore«l Department often 
compares favourably, especially lu point of expenditure, with that done by the Public Works 
Department, and is invanahly snjierior to work done by the Local Hoards 

Q At the present moment there is no Public Works Department engineer to see 
whether the work le properly done ’ — A Recently the sou* hern circle has been gii on an 
engineer for blasting a ni er bod I am not saying we do not want one Me have been 
asking for engineers for a long time, but wo have not got them, c\cepf that one officer who 
has been sauchoued lately Still, 1 im commeed that the Eorc'st Department do ro-id 
building and well work lery e>-ononiically and ‘atisfictordy The m uu trouble is patuify 
of funds for really necessary and imiwrtaut works, 

Q Have you made any cut-and-dned scheme as to what is the cost of prcHlueing 
charcoal and whether it would commercially pn ? — J The work is going ahead len iiicelv 
now Certain forests that were not woiked at all a few years ago are worked extensucly 
now, and not only so, but worked almost entirely for charccal Eor lU'-taucO, Poona City is 
largely supplied with charcoal from a part of tlie Bclgaum Dm«iou by the contractors of the 
Forest Department 

Q Yon sell wood to them ? — A We sell w ood in the ordinary wav, j i , standing in 
conges, and the contractor makes charcoal, and that work has been extended further now 
M e were selling charcoal first of all at Re la big and it is now reduced to twehe annas, 
leaiang a profit to the Forest Depxirtmeiit 

Q Do you think charcoal would he more profit ible to consumers than coal ’—A Yes, 
I think it Will be useful to people in foiyns like Poona The people are now quite keen on 
nsuig charcoal instead of the ordinary wood fuel We are anxious to extend our opcntions, 
because it is better for us if we can turn woed into charcoal as about half or more than h ilf 
of the transport is saved It is open to one criticism, r f , that the other pioducts are allowed to 
go to waste There IS a scheme under consideration for bringing a spiecial charge vl retort 
from home fitted up m everj wny The war has stopped that temporarily 

Q Then, of course, it would be cheaper? — A Of course the profit would be much greater 
A number of by-products are lost now 

<3 You have got large teak forests in your dmsiou ? — A A fair amount of teak to tho 
south and east 

Q Cm you tell me the cost of a cubic foot of teak and the cost of trausit ? — A Two 
bunas per ton per mile for the cart is the cost of transit 

Q What w ould bo the total cost after paving the Forest Department the cart hire, 
and bringing it down to the place where it can be transported by laihvay or rnci ? — A 
Rupees o to Rs 4 a foot for selected teik is the selling rate now 

Q Delivered where ? — A Delixered on the nilway, There is i little extra chaige for 
loading, that is, say Re la ton 

Q What profit do you make ? — A I could not tell you You have to tate the cstalilish- 
ment and all sorts of other things into cousidoMt ion, but roughly we might pnit it at half 
the selling rate, at mo=t In the Eelgaum Division expenditure to revenue was as CO to lOO 

Q Do you Tt^ahse thit comnieicialh if Tou ask Rs vl per c ft in logs in normal tunes, 
no one would be inclined to buy your teak ? — A This is not the case Wo put the w ood 
up to auction I have seen people bidding about Rs 5 per c ft for teak latelv Thero 
is niuv.h more bkehbood of a further rise in price after the vrar, than of any fall You can 
of cour-e, get inferior logs for much lesc, for, sav, half that pirlce ’ 

T\ Ohal't-rlor —q You have a note on sand ilwcod Is sand ilwood m the Bclgatlui 

AJistrict and the Bombay Pivsidency the propeity of individuals? — A. No, it almost all 
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belon«)fl to Government Government Lave the right to almost the whole revenue fiom 
it, and as most o£ our sandalwood is got from private people, a proposal was made to the 
Bombay Government to allow the owners lour annas in the rupee to en.’oumge them to grow 
that species 

Q Do people in Bombay actually destroy the sandalwood trees ? — A Yes, this is 
largely done without any particular reason at all The idea of giving four annas m the rupee 
was that the four annas would make that tree more valnable to them than any other tree for 
which they can get the full i alue 

Q Is there much sandalwood in the district 7— A Not a very large amount, but we get 
about B' 5,000 a year from the Belgaum District The tree is increasing rapidly in forests 

Q You ha\e not many trees of merchantable' size— Not a great many If we could 
get the people to co-operate with us it would be very easy to. grow the trees as we know where 
they will grow 

Q Is there any spike in Belgaum ? — A No 

Q What IS the pr. sent arrangement ? Can a man cut down the free if he chooses, or 
will he liave to cut it with the permission of the Forest Department ? — A We have one or 
two men on special duty They arrange for the cutting of the trees and the wood is all sent 
to a central depot Lately I think they hai e got the Public Y orks Department and the 
Local Board to agree to the Boiest Department making all the ariangements for sale and 
taking a small percentage for the trouble involved 

Str F II Stewart — Q If you had a considerably longer budget, you would like^to see 
a good portion of it devoted to engineering questions and commercial questions? — A Yes 

Q In that case would your engineer and commercial man be a regular member of the 
Forest Service, or do j on think the^ should be engaged temporarily ?—J I do not think it 
Will be necessary to^have regular members of the Forest Service as engineers any way Q'bey 
have now got an engineer down in Kanara He is not a forest officer but a Pubbo W orks 
Department man Also a civil engineer is now rnnning the new saw-mills The commercial 
man might, with advantage, be a forest officer I doubt, however, whether either engineers 
or commercial men are only needed temporaril} 

Q. How are the forest products collected ? Supposing I wanted to buy, would you 
collect them for me, or would I have to make my own arrangemeu's ? — A Is it a small or a 
large quanlity ? 

Q Does it matter much ? — Say a considerable quantity — A It does make a difference* 

Small quantities of certain products (minor products) are usually sold on permits the 
purchaser ('ollecting Timber could be purchased from a contractor m auction at depdts 
from the Forest Department or standing in coupe’ The right to collect large quantities of 
nunor produce is sold br auction 

Q Have the Forest Department a hold over the contractors ? Do they supervise the 
work and see that contracts are camel out ? — A They do There are penal clauses m the 
agreements under which it is possible to take action 

Q Axe 3 on fairly well off for labour m the forests now ? — A No, very badly off 

indeed There is constant trouble, both from shortness of coolies and of carts A large 

amount of wood that we want to get out is not cat every yea" simply because we cannot get 
the labour In the Belgaum Di\ ision we should get at least 25 per cent extra revenue were 
the necessary labour forthcoming 

Q Is the difficalty due to trouble about grazmg rights ? — A Not at all, there is no 
connection whatever between grazmg privileges and shortness of labour m Belgaum or any 
other division 1 am acquamted with TV e offer every mducement we can I think it is 
partlv due to the fact that labour goes elsewhere ~ “ 

Q It IB not due to oppression of any kind on the part of the contractors ’ — J Ko, 

if a contractor did anything in the way of oppressing the villagers he would not be able to 
carry out his own work 

Q There was a suggestion made in the Madras Presidency that near the forests there 
IS a lot of comparatively valueless undergrowth and that these might be cleared for culti- 
vation to encourage the people to settle and part of that labour would he available for use 
m the forcits to^ Could that be done here ? — A Are you referring to the undergrowth which 
IS round the fields in forests? Everywhere, as fcir'as I know, m the Southern Circle, 
certaiulv m the Belgaum Distnct, the people are not only allowed to clear such underorowfh' 
but encouraged to do so There is no difficultj- here TVe are all trying to obtain °Eettlers 
and we give them lands m tbc forest in order to get more people of the kind we want 

Q I do not k'Uow what is the ormnisatlon of the Forest Deparimaut here There is no 
Chief Conservator here? — A No But 1 understand this appointment is now being made 
There are four circles, that is, the Central Circle in charge of the Senior Conservator, the 
Sontli^ Circle, and the Northern Circle The^e three are in charge of Conservators 

Q How do you communicate with the Local Government ^ Through the Senior 
Conservator 

Q To one of the Secre'anes to Government? — A Tes 

Q there IS a Member of Council in charge ^ — A Tes, the fourth CiTc’e is held by 
a Deputy Conservator, who is not a Conservator at all. 
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Alinutos of Evidence x 

The Indnstnal ConimiC'ion has heca so good as io a<''i mo to s ihmit a sipp’cmeaiarr 
memorandnxn on the follovrmg points — 

3 The question of cstohhshing an industrial hank 

2 The relations ivhich should evist between the o liters of an Imp'tiil and of F-ovinnal 
Deprtments of IndustweSj o* of anv technical and ^cientilio deprtments that niav bo o^mb* 
lished for the purpose of assisting .ndustr.al enterprse® 

d The pssibiliiies and advantaires of the fomiition of a lo al sto^lc tvohange in Bouibay 
on lines similar to thoso of the London Stock Exchange- 

The quesbon of industrial bants canno* be dissonatel from the general v] 0 ®! on of the 
mobilisation of the capital msoarces of .he coumrv I regi~d the i ii’-e oI;ec''i\e organ sa' on 
of onr capital resources a® the most urcen*' {inancial-economic issue wh'ch wo have .o face 

Hitherto ve-v little has been done in this direct on The-e a-e few branch.-s of the 
Presideacv Banks , there a’^ onlv four sto'k evohanges in Indii, fo" a ponnHtion of dlh 
milhons of pople , the United Province® the Pnniab and the Central P-oaicces are without 
anv facilities for the transfer of stock® and^narcs nearer than balcutta and Bombav T^ire an? 
no mofussil clearing houses, with the result that p-ohibi'ive changes a-e leaied on t lereal sa- 
tioa of that great or^it inst'-umeut the cheque. The organisatua of Indian o-edit has been 
very la-gely — certiinlv until the issue of the bs' n at loan — ’eft "^o take c,are of itself with 
the resuP that m a couutiy whe-e every avuilab’o “npec should be mo’aih'ei fo: prodnobve 
purposes, a Urge proportion of tbe cap tal resou-ces I'Ten-eseutei by inert and expe-sive 
currency 

It IS often argued that Indian capital is so tim d that no development ot cur credit 
machinery will bring it into cir.,ulation To that proposifou I have alwavt demurred 
Before the war the stock phrase was "the shortage of Indian capital” On the cont-i-y, 
even with onr most defective credit mach nery the supplv of Ind an cap tal wi®, if aurthiuc 
in excess of the cpporturat.es of conserratve and reasonably remu-emnve invrstn ent 
That IS established bv a study of the stock and ehare lut in any of the yea^, iruuiediatelv 
preceding the war and I may illuPrate it by a concrete mtance. In 191i! a fneid wro'-e to 
me from Loudon saying that he had a few thousand pound® to invent and asking me to lav it 
out IE India I sent him a 1 st of our best stocks, with ther n a-ket prc:s he replied that 
he Could secure a better return in Louden That, in an undeveloped count'v I ke Ind.a 
which wa® borrowing largelr xii the Loudon market, illustrates that something is ndicillv 
wrong The huge subscript oas to the Tata entorpnses shows that the nionev is here, pro- 
vided there i® confldeace in the honesty and competence of the dmi which ask= for it, Mon?- 
over, I tnmk that maaequateatteation is paid to the revolution in the mo-sv-power of India 
caused by the increase in the prices of all classes of produce for which the-e is — and for luanv 
years after the war the*e will continue to he — an insatiah’e demand which has induced the verv 
large balance of trade in favour of India recorded lu recent trade reports 

In the years to come India will be thrown lacrca-inglv on her own c,ap tal resources, 
whilst the demand for cap tal expenditure will be immense. Apart f-om the needs of the 
railwavs whose magnitude i® onlv dimb appre..iated, the State will have to provide capital 
f or a mulhtude of purpose® Tne demands of ludusmr will he continuous The m?uev is 
here, if we first mob lise it, and then provide the means of applying it in the right di-e,tiou 

Tbe first need is an immediate and widespread extension of banking fa^ilibes. Our 
pr^nt deficiencies are in tbe mam due to tbe too rigid apuhtahon of'^bansiug practice 
derived from a bigblv developed State like England — nbereevea there it has not been foand 
well suited to modern conditions — to an e.oaomicallv undevelope,! State like luaia Th" 
advantages and profits accxrung from the emtodv of State funds have been reaped br the 
Preeidencv Banks without lequinng from those banks any correeponding service in the deve- 
lopment of the Indian credit machineiy On the one hand the Presidency Bank®, despite 
the antiquated restnction® on their oj'erations, have made larse, m v-ew of their srecial 
relations with the State, excessive profits on the other mifussJ India is deplorably starv^ of 
credit machmery 

The immediate task i® to apply the Treasury Balances whi..h now eitLc- are apphed to the 
unserviceable profi s of the Prcridencv Banks, or he unproduttive m the Reserve Tre,asures 
to the development of the credit machinerv of India ^Yhethe^ this i® done through the 
agency of the Pre®idcncv Banks or Thr..ugh a State Batik is immaterial, as long as it is done 
and dme quicklv The easiest method is to act through the Presidenev Bauks7 to strike off 
the ohsolescent fetters which now hamper the legitimate operition® of these banks and dnve 
bunness from them , to abolish the Ke®erve Treasuries and keep all Treasury Balances xnth the 
Bres-dency Bank But m return for the verv valuable usufruct of these' monies the "l?re®i- 
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dency Banks ehonld be compelled every year to open a number of branches proportionate to 
the profit made on the use of the Government monies, until tbeie is a branch of a reliable 
bant in at least every district headquarter. If this is found to be impracticalile through the 
agency of the Presidency Banks, then a State Bank should be established nuthout delay, to 
take over the whole management of the Govemment''balances, the Paper Currenoy^the Gold 
Staudard Eeser\ e, and the Treasunos, and the Presidency Banks freed from all restrictions _ 
save those which govern all 30 int stock banks, bo left to carry on a general banking busmess 

For the utilisation of the resources thus mobilised two entirely distinct agencies are 
required — the 30 int stock bank, which advances against the ordinary commercial securities, and 
the industrial bank, which devotes its attention mainly to the support of new industrial 
enterpnses The pint stock banking system demands no special State aid, beyond the 
continuous use of State funds for the development of banking facilities in the mofussil, on the 
Imes which have been suggested The question of the starting of industrial banks has really 
been solved whilst the Commission was sitting in Bombay Whilst some witnesses have 
talked of the necessity of Government guarantees in order to raise a capital of fifty lakhs of 
rupees for an industrial bank, the Tata Industrial Bank has already received subscriptions to 
the extent of ei^ht crores of rupees I am confident that the Commission fuUy appreciate 
the importance of this event In a country of u hose poverty we are perpetually reminded, 
and where we are always bemg told capital is inadequate and timid, there has been made the 
largest single subscription to a financial corporation m, I believe, the history of finance There 
could be no better illustration of the latent money-pov\ er of the country The capital of the 
Tata Industnal Bank, with the credit which this large subscription will give it, solves the 
question of industnal bank for as far ahead as we can see The profitable employment of 
this capital will demand branches m the chief industnal centres, and there is no present 
necessity to talk of Government guarantees m order to secure the capital which is required 
But a very important issue indeed is raised when we consider what should be the attitude 
of Go\emment towards this, and any similar indnstnal hanks, which may be formed under 
rehahle auspices Many suggcations have been made for direct Government co operation I 
beheve little in Government guarantees of direct assistance, which are apt to be embarrassmg 
on both sides I am a great believer in the attitude of mind I therefore urge that Govern- 
ment should treat substantial industrial banks as seminational enterpnses, with whose success 
the economic "future of the country is largely' associated I hold thatwovernment should recog- 
nise that the success of these banks is a question in which the State has an intimate and vital 
concern, and that the resources of the State should be freely and generously utilised for the 
purpose of encouraging the industnes fathered by the industrial banks In India we cannot 
get away from the State In all questions affecting the land, forests, irrigation, railways, 
technical staff, market, etc , the State is always an important, sometimes the donunant, factor 
If it is understood that this great influence will be continuously used for the encouragement 
of indigenous industry both through and outside the industrial banks, then the assistance of 
Government wdl be far more effective than any form of guarantee of capital, which experience 
has shown to be unnecessary * 

2 With regard to the relations which should exist between the oflicers of an Imperial 
and of Provmcial Departments of Industnes, or of any techmcal and scientific departments 
that may be established for the purpose of assisting industrial enterpnses, it is not easy to 
express an opinion when the relations between the Imperial and Provincial Governments are 
m the melting pot, and ne shall certainly see a radical measure of Provmcial autonomy But 
whatever be the fabric of government, the principle I suggest is clear , the functions of 
research and the higher technique should be entirely Imperial, the Imperial Government 
should also have co-ordmatmg authority to prevent overlapping the functions of the Provmcial 
Governments should be mainly administrative 

8 I see no reason for the establishment of a Government Stock Exchange in Bombay.- 
The dissatisfaction at the methods of the old exchange has now found expression m the estab- 
bshment of a competing exchange , and I understand that a sum of Rs 25 lakhs has been 
- promised for the erection of smtable premises Possibly legislation might be passed presenb- 
mg the general hues on which stock exchanges shall work, but Government activitieB can be 
better devoted to the establishment of new exchanges, n here none now exist, than to displac- 
ing existmg agencies 
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Mr 0 B Low— q You say, “I am occasionally asked to-allow students from vanous 
colleges to attend the workshops for praolical instruction durmg college vacation ” haVe you 
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ever taken any in under tlioao ciroumstauces ? — A Yos, wo liavo talcon a largo number both 
from Bombay and Mysore, Bangalore and Roorkoo. 

q How long do you keep them for practioal mstruotion under those ciicumstancca ?— 

A It vanes from tbico weeks to four mouths 

Q And what do you try to show them within that time ? — A Well, they ,iro gonor.illy 
allowed to go about the woiksbops, and make notes if they think proper 

Q Have you any control over them?— i Wo have no control over tbom wbatsoever 
- They take notes for the benefit of their professors in their colleges 

Q Do they keep to sbop hours?— .1 More or less, but they arc not compelled to 
Q You are ^ob responsible for their work? Do you assign them to any particular 
branch of work ?■ — A Wo have nothing to do with them 

Q Do you think that soit of thing does them any good ? — A No, I think in some cases 
it does harm They do not work with their hands 

Q Do any of them do any work?— ^ Not to my knowledge One or two may have 
done some work, bat not to my knowledge 


<3 And this arrangement is enteied into simply at tho icquest of tho college authori- 
ties'? — -A The professor of tho college writes to us every vacation and asks us to t.iko two or 
three boys 

Q And then they go back and say that they are trimcd in tho Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway workshop ?—A They go hack and say that they have put in so many months in 
a certain workshop in the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

Q What would an employer understand about hiB qualifications ? — A Nothing, I tbiuk 
it 16 misleading I think I pointed that out at thovc last meeting nt Poona 

Q What meeting do you refer to ? — A Tho College of Science tUcio I am on tho 
Advisory Board 

Q Where do they come from, I mean what caste do they belong to, tbo appreuticps 
who come to your workshop with tho idea of qualifying for an enginnor torlificalo ? — A Wc 
get no educated Indians, none of tho middle or higher classes 


Q W ell, I sec a good many Brahmin engineers in small mills in gins and so on m 
Berar and the Central Provinces I sec a good many of those men sufficiently qualified to 
take charge of small mills ? — A They aro men who baie got probably a boiler ccilificato, 
and they work their way up and then get into these positions upoountry in tho bcicral giniiing 
and other mills, but they aro not constructional men, they are maintenance men If you put 
them in the workshop and ask them to construct something, you cannot trust them to do such 
work, they are wanting in many respects 

Q You see men of that type in charge of engines up to h p 300 or ‘J-00 iii smuU 
spmning mills They say they have undergone tiaimng ? — A That is equivalent to a 
driver, a glorified driver, a driver of a locomotive He is of course north his vilue Ho 
has his market value, he probably gets 850 or 400 a montb , be is very good m that position , 
but he would be a hopeless failure if you put him m the workshop These men of course 
look afrer mills, but they are merely drivers 

0, The man who is in a corresponding position lu England as ougiiieer in ch.irge of a 
small plant or mill, is ho a man who has been through the workshop ? — A Ho is a man who 
has been through the workshops , he is a mechanic 


Q You weie m charge of the Great Indian Peninsula Workshops at Jhansi at one time, 
I understand ? — A Yes, that was some eight years ago 

Q Well, did you have any educated upcountry men, say, Hindus, coming for training 
there ? — A We had, I think, three One of these is rather a valuable man at tho present 
moment, he is an educated man, he is a Mahomedan , I saw his value and eventually after ho 
had been through the workshop I brought him into the Drawing Office, and I may say at tho 
present moment he is one of the best draftsmen I have seen out here and would compete 
very favoorably ivith many Emopeans He is one of the educated class that I have managed 
to get hold of • 

Q Do you take apprentices in the Great Indian Peninsula Workshops m these days? 

A Oh, yes 


They are men of the fitter class, sons of the 


Q What class of men are these ? — A 
fitters and sons of the men in the shops 

Q Have you had any experience of the pupils from the technical college here, tho 
XfthrvSion workshop ?~A They only come to the workshops 


TVo employed under you l-A. 

No But I might tell you as an example that about a month ago I took a man on from tho 

Poona college xjich 18 somewhat similar, he came to me for a 30 b and he was recommended 
he brought a letter from some firm in Bombav namno- fbof +1. uj. A j 

very vaLble to ns, that be bad passedTery ^i^b^ - tt lo5fe, tdfh^t te 

start on Rs 16 a month For example's sake I hav^ taken bun on ks 75 a lnthTSi^ work 
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in the shops is 'worth only Bs 6 to me , the man has had no pra^otical training', he has only 
visited the various mechanical shops during vacation 

Q We have had vnnons propositions put before ns as means of training mechamoal 
engineers I am talking of the educated t^^e of man , one of them is this, that a man who 
takes -up mechanical eugineenng does not know qmte what he is up against, when he leaves 
the college he finds that he cannot get on with the practical part of it in workshops in order 
to become a fully quahfied mechanical engineer Partly to get over that and partly to get 
01 er the difficulty of practical training, which is the principal criticism made against students 
in engineenng colleges and institutes, it is proposed, before he begins his conrse in the college 
at aU, that he must put in two or three years in a workshop and work as an apprentice , if he 
comes through that, he goes to his college and fimshes up •with his theoretical. Well, there 
are two objections agamst that one is that you won’t get the educated classes to do it, and 
the second is that during those years in the workshops he would have forgotten whatever 
education he has had to such an extent as to make it very difficult for him to take advantage 
of his theoretical training Now what is your own view of that position ? What 'would you 
recommend in such cases ? — A I would recommend that first of all they should go into the 
workshops for the first two years, and then start their techmcal traimng Now these men 
go into the workshops at a late period, and then they do not care to work, or in other cases 
they are not physically fit So the first thing is that the man should like the job and secondly 
he must he physically fit to do hard work there You must give him two years in the work- 
shops, and after that he should get techmcal training simultaneously -with work in the shops 
That is to cay, you must give him two half or three half days a week to go to the techmcal 
school , that technical school should he part of the workshop. 

Q In other parts of India they recommended that the Government should help the 
railway companies by adding technical classes to the big railway workshops ? — A Well, of 
conrse that is a very nice idea if they get assistance , bnt my expenence at home is that the 
railways found that it was to their benefit to go out of their way to^educate their apprentices 
because they thereby get valuable men They can select their men from the school Of 
course there are a very large number of men whom they cannot offer posts, but the pek of 
them they get hold of and offer them very good posts Thus, it is to the benefit of the 
railway to educate these apprentices 

^ Q, Then yon think it wiU pay the railway ? — A In my opinion it would pay them in 
the end 

' Q Have you any technical classes at present here ? — A No, we are at present negotiat- 
ing for a man We have just got a teacher and J^ink we vail start on the 1st January I 
think It will be necessary for him to come down two or three mornings a week. We pick 
the best of these hoys for onr service VVe would only take educated men 

- Q, When yon say that, what standard do yon mean ? — A Indians who have passed the 
sixth standard 

Q I suppose as a rule yon give preference to the sons of your employes ?— We 
should give them preference, but as a rule the sons of our employ^ are not educated up to 
that standard 

Q But, do you think vou •will get the educated 'types, the really intellectual classes, the 
Brahmins to come and put in two year’s practacal training ? — A Well, I may tell von this 
When you wrote to me asking me to give evidence and after my reply to your letter, it 
occurred to me to give it a tnal by advertismg throughout India, and I advertised in all 
the vernacular papers for educated youths to come forward and fake up their apprenticeship 
in the workshop I pointed out that they would receive Rs lo a month to start with I made 
a special grade for them giving them Es 15 rising to Es 40 in their last year. Of course 
it IS "a most unusual thing to do you are not supposed to pay youths 'to learn trade, it is 
generally the other way about But with a view to seeing how many men I could get, I 
advertised in the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and m Khandesh, and up to date I have 
received 11 and these boys have passed the sixth standard according to their school certificates 
One of them has left, he could not stand, the work was too strenuous for him ; and three 
others who are rather big men one of whom comes from Bharwar, the other two from 
the Central Provmce^, I think, have asked to be transferred because they find the work too 
severe, they -want to go into a hghter job So that leaves six. I forget the date of mv 
letter to you, but my advertisement -was pubhshed about a week afterwards Up to the 
present I have had 11 applicants, and I think you may take it that the advertisement went 
through, most parts o£ India I have not had time to see, but so far nine are working. 

President Q — About these apprentices, how long did you advertise that they should 
serve their apprenticeship ? — A Five years 

Q And what prospects did yon put before them ’ — A Of course I have told them and 
they have also got it lu wntmg, that they will he promoted accordmg to their ahihty After 
they have served their time, they were told that for instance if the man was a boiler-maker 
he 'would be expected to mark off copper plates and other -wurk in connection -with 
hoiler-making, and if the work -was done satisfactonly, say to the satisfaction of the foreman 
of the wort:, he would be started on, say, Es 100 a month, and that his promotion after that 
■would depend entirely on his abihty 
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Mr C U Low — Q "Rs lOO and he has got to wort -with his hands ? — A Ho is a 
mechanic 

President— Q Did you advertise in the vcrmcnlar papers only ? — A Yes, vernacnlar 
papers 

Q Bnt are not the=e boys that von want to get more likely to read English papers ? — A 
"Well, I forget, I think we put the adiertiBement in a large number of papers, there wore 
one or two Enghsh papers hut I could not tell yon evactly 

jlfr G L Low — Q Did you try au} of the provincial Education Departments as well ? — 
A I simply advertised 

Q The experience one gets in the Agricultural Department is very different ? — A 
"Well, the hoiler-maker I was speaking of just now, his is very hard work right way 
through 

Q Up to what time if he does well is he likely to be there before he becomes a charge 
man ? — A If he has to do work wj,tb his hands, probably 15 vears 

Q That would not appeal to the highli educated man in other countries ? — A They 
have all to do it at home I am not speaking of professors, I am speaking of mechanics 
fUe don’t want scientific experts as mechanics The man we bring out, the covenanted 
man, in some cases he comes out as a ebargeman, he does not have to work to the same 
extent with his hands as the mechanic , he takes charge of a work and sees that it is done 
properly , probably after two or three years he is promoted to foreman , we bring the man out 
with the object of making him foreman , we do not covenant mechanics and boiler-makers 
who are probably never going to be promoted, we tram our own staff for that work 

Q I am talking about officers ’ — A The officer comes out as an officer 
Q tv hat IS his training at home ? — A He is trained in the same way exactly He 
starts at the bottom of the ladder, he goes in as a mechanic, and he gets all the kicks and 
knocks, the same as every other boy He is called a premium man, he is verv different from 
the ordinary men, bnt he comes out in the end as an officer and gets a good salary Now, 
for instance, take the son of a mechamc in a shop at home , that boy goes in as what they 
call m some cases a half-ground apprentice , he is taken into the shop, he starts probably in 
the fittmg shop, he goes then into the metal shop, the founder shop and so on' in turn he 
goes through several shops, and then probably he is not certain of getting a job, he goes to 
VVestminster and puts his name in one of the consulting engineers register*, and a job turns 
up for him 

Ifon’ble Sir i? N MooJ erjee — Q How long does it take him, the premium man, to go 
through his framing ? — It vanes from 4. to 5 years 

Q With what qualihcations does he go there, what general educational qnahfication, 
does he usually possess a University degree ? — A He has probably passed through pubhc 
school, the same standard as the secondar\ school in this country 

Q You are supposed to be there at 1C ? — A Tes, as a matter of fact the majority of 
them go there at about 16 or 17 

Q But the Indian has not got the same prospects here 

President — Q You say that von have only 7 or S apprentices in your workshop 
jMr Page of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway says that he has got 139 appren- 
tices ? — A Then I have got about 300 

Q I am referring to educated men, men of the premium type ? 

Son’ile Sir Faznliho^ Ctirrtmbhoy— Q Can you tell ns what is the highest salary an 
Indian gets in your department ? — A What nationality ? 

Q An Indan How much does he get ? — A I have got one m the drawing office get- 
tmg Bs 175 It IB very difficult to remember, I could not be certain I have got several 
on ZOO, I have several between 200 and 300 

Q Do you think a boy who goes through a 5 years’ apprenticeship in a mechamcal work- 
shop can turn out 'a better workman ? — A I think he would if he puts his mmd to his work 
and has abihtv for it 

Q You take a boy- who has passed the sixth standard as an apprentice for five years at 
Bs 15 per month ? — A He will pass into the workshop at Bs lb , if he has passed the sixth 
standard, he will get from Rs 15 to Rs 40 a month in five year* We will pay him that to 
learn his trade, whereas it would cost him Rs 1,000 to get that traming outside 

Q Will he have the prospect of gomg op to ZOO or 250 ? — A He will have the prospect 
of gomg np to 250 or more provided he shows the ability 

Q Wdl he get the same pay if he is as capable as a European? — A He can get the 
same rate 

Q Is your company giving any scholarships to students to go to Europe for study ? — 

A None 

Q Are the literate class of people physicaUy fit for the workshop ? Can they use their 
hands ^ — A Some are physically fit, many are not 

Q That IS your trouble ? Do you get men from the ilabomedau class m the Engineer- 
ing Department ’ — A We get both Hmdus and Mahomedans 
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Q Aro they Deccauis ? Do you get any Guzeratie ? — A Guzeratis, HinduSj Maho- 
medans ' _ 

Q But generally by what class is eugineenng taken up ? The ^lahrati or the Guzerati 
class? — A. j\)ahratis more than Gnzeratis, but Mahomedans are generally more numerous 

Mr G A Thomas — Q You have probably-read "the report on technical instruction made 
by Mr Dawson and Colonel Atkinson of the Victoria Jubilee Institute published a few years 
ago, and you are probably aware that they made certain recommendations for the Bombay 
Presidency, and one of the recommendations was to the effect that a term of two years of 
apprenticeship in outside workshops should be included in the courses of mechanical and 
electrical engineering, and that certificates should be granted on such courses being completed 
Col Atkinson and Mr Dawson reported that they had made enquiries and nearly every 
emplovei of labour invited was willing to co-operate in that scheme of apprenticeship These 
expectations, however, were not realised, subsequently the suggestion was made that a marked 
distinction should be made between certificates granted for purely ttieoretical education and 
those granted for education both in theory and practice The Board of the College of 
Engineering at Poona were asked to submit proposals for giving effect to the recommenda- 
tions made for the inclusion of two years of apprenfaceship m outside workshops in the courses 
of mechanical and electrical engineering and fo the grant to students of these courses of two 
distinct forms of certificates, namely a provisional certificate to be signed by the principal ojily 
and given to those students for whom apprenticeships cannot be found, and a permanent 
certificate to be granted by the Director of Public Instruction to those students who have 
completed a two years’ practical course in outside workshops I believe that this was discussed 
at a meeting of the Board of the Poona College of Engineering, and the general opinion there 
u as that it would, not be fair to give different classes of certificates unless you could find 
apprenticeships for those boys that have already left the College Hai e you any suggestions 
to make as to how places could be found for these students that have left tbe College of 
Engmeenng ? — A No, I have none 

Q Is it your opmion that private workshops in Bombay would be willing to agree to 
such a proposal ? — A I do not think that they would 

Q Do yon think it possible for apprenticeships to be found for them in the railway 
workshops provided they go through the course ? Would you fall in with that view ? — A 
The railway works would not agree 

Q Why ? — A Because it is not a practical suggestion 

Q Do you think that theoretical training should follow practical framing ? — A I think 
that practical traimng should be given first After a boy has put in a certam period in the 
shops, then give him his technical traimng simultaneously That is what I have proposed, 
and that is the custom throughout England and Europe 

Q In your written evidence in paragraph i you speak about technical schools and yon 
say that these schools and other existing institutions might be endowed by wealthy gentle- 
men of this country in order that scholarships might be given to deserving students to enable 
them to finish their training in Europe Do you think Biat the traming/given m the colleges 
m India IS madeqnate ? — A I n India we have a very limited field of instruction We are 
almost 20 years behmd the time in India, we try out here to start where everybody else has 
left off and we always find that we are behind the time W^e have to bring ourselves up to 
date The boy here gets his grounding, he has got his education, then send him home I 
have got many of my apprentices, European apprentices, I send them home and get them 
into places at home threngh my fnends , they wiU do exceedmgly weU 

Q Do you suggest that every boy who shows certam intelbgence should be sent home ? — 
A Every boy who shows a certain amount of aptitude for mechanical work should, I think, 
he sent home, and when he comes back, he wiU be of more value 

Q Do 3 on think Government should give scholarships ? — A Ton have got lots of wealthy 
gentlemen in this country, the same as they have at home, to endow scholarships 

Q, What IS your opinion of the Engineering College at Poona ? — A It is now being 
run on wrong Imes, 

Sir It A, Moolerjee, — Q, Have you any European or Anglo-Indian apprentices in your 
workshop ? — A, We have got a few, very few Anglo-Indians and Europeans, 

Q Do yonproTide them with boardmg houses ? — A. No 

Q, Do they live outside same as eveiybody else ’ — They find tbeir own quarters 
We have an idea of establishing a dormitory and fitting it out for smtable apprenttces, but 
we have not arrived at that stage If we could get a nnmhei of educated apprentices to 
come forward, I think we should be able to do so 

Q In Howrah in the East Indian Railway workshop there are both Indians and 
Europeans, but although they go through the same work and pass the same examination, 
there are two grades of pay, the European gets B7o or so, whereas the Indian gets only 
1185 Have you got^the same scale of pay here ?—A. We pay the European more than we 
pay the Indian. 

Q Though the work and the examinations they pass are the same, and they go through - 
the same apprenticeship, hnt the Indians begin on lower pay ?— Have yon any proposal to 
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do Tn*ti du^notion o" n o'’aor \ro"'vU to cnc' i-o'o b.^'o- v’ ,v? I Ir, ^ to oo'-u 

rLCTii readily, t’^at 15 to p it t'lem oa tne sa*’ e nto of 'jov 


Ir 
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cahon be on tlie sinic level rntli Xuropea — { Xo 1 do not t v'V it wi-U be lair 

Q Inndtrt^ard tnat ore of iHe drivrb,^.N< of t\e preiont tv- o"i fro 1 vluh (.Uvi\d 
Ind.ans do not like to take t’le p-ofc^' on ot nioc’nntoal 0 C'"t v* nc d'* s’tkon^Ii 
tbev go throng’ f-e ome 000-^0, do ex'c.ly the -anie wo"k fi''. the f,t > ' o\n"uuloi 
they cet orlv half the pny of Ea~0j'O'in-= wli oh t’^ev 1 1 n-v i-; ' o-t 1 1101 uo — J WilJ 
I have a IitHe expcienL-e of the n'e'ha"! al vro-kehop \on t he tie 'wo Ind .n aid 
Enropean put tne Ennoprin or Fn'adan vr’ oevetbe riav Iv alonc^i’o t' e li Ovan a, die < d 
c£ tne day yon will Srd i" r f-e ]'ii~op-.an ha? t- r’od c-t i. ■'to wo-k t’ a \ t’ e It du t lO 
Indian has rot tLo san e phrs-oal i^apa^uy fo~ doing tl 0 «n e wo~k 


Q But yon get evoophons in bo^’ clashes ' — J I am < 'oakirg gv v.~ llv 

In Howrah I bebeve thev 1 ave go" a dsei r, le f ’'at 0 I"d ^’'oi u’ g<. 1 alf d 0 

par of the Europeans ’ — A I t’ ought \e i wi-e ^p-. iking Oi the vn’ue o' e 11 e 1 

(3 Tne ed-’eated Indians comrlain that t’-ojgh thev go to tiiat wo-\' o' ard cx tho 
same training and pass the ranie etaminat on who 1 tl oy ara t ke 1 ir'o d e s^-'ieo thov wo 
put into a much lower pav than the ~ class follows v ho harp, i to bo Fura-x w-' or Aii'jlO' 

Indians This is thew gn.vai ce I wan' to Know whotho- vo’ eon- aor it fi.r '' — A "VW!, 
of course that IS a QUts^'oa of market vnlu‘> Thev ru nr pa^s the sime evamina.'oi b t 
whether rou get the same wo-s out of them in f'o twelve .onv' v a^ ,10 Eiirop arv 1- do ib - 
fnl Tneir mar'-cet valne is 1 ol quite the san e 


Q, I will repen" thnt mv mformanou is thn" though thyv mnv possess t’ e ra'i e iiitKot 
value the European shi-rs on Bid while the Irdi .n holding the '•irao po^i'ien h ,ake i 0.1 
ESo ’ — A There are different mnrket values for both cl.ss^, t’ e one >.n * live oa B'''V a 
mouth, while the other oaurot Don t rou think that tli s si onld be t Aen into venviderutioiv ' 

Q I am only asking what is the ru’e nnd your opinion ’ 

J/r A <? Isupixisovon have a large dmwiug o*liv.e in yvuir workshops. 

Are the men all Europeans’ — A Europeins, Euns-nue, Ind n i Chrivtinns and Iiidnus 
I think there are oulv two Inoians they are Mnhomevlnus, and the o.her' nreXatno 
Chnshans and Europeans 

Q Do vou nut anv of the apnrenh ces in the dra.\ving oSso ’ — A Vs s^vra as we hml 
that a man is likelv to make a good dta£r*man we take him un and cire him 1 tnal 

Q TThat pav do draftsmen get ’ — A They get 50 00 , lilO, dOO, SoO 000 

Q I suppose rou have a bead draftsman onOOO’— ji Wobaveoie he has of coiTvj 
European training, a man brought from home 


Q Could rou possibly use your dra'sving offivc for f'uning arpreutic^ for ginng 
theoretical framing ’ — A So we coaid not afio''d it, there is no room for de\elopment* it 
wonld not be big eaengh , you could not give lectures m a driwinsr otSce 

q There is a proposal I think it 'cvas saushoued in Madras, tor establishing a toohiuoal 
school in tbe neigblonrhood of the Perambur rail’svav wo^k!^hops and three or^ fxur p-irito 
workshops, and the emplovers have agreed to Imvs going to the sehx’ol for three afteraoous a 
week — A That is a sound proposition ^ ^ 

Q And instead of tmming boys exclusively m luduitnal schools, the Govermneut have 
instituted a number of apprenticeships and have allotted to many apprentices to e ,eh work- 
shop Whilst thev are nnder-go’ng appientioeship thev are under the control of the workshop 
manager who has to rerort as to how tne appreutiics are netting on and to provide for prej'er 
svstematic training You have no svttematic arrangement for training ippreutiocs of mv 
kind r — A We propose on the 1 st January to start a school The xlass of approuticCs we haire 
get no svstematic training, thev just go through the workshops, thev uiav be (old to do f\>r 
instance the smith s work, or something of the kmd, but there is no routine, 

Q. There is no regular supsrvis'ou of their wo'kT —A Tuere is sup'srvisiou of their work, 
but there is no regular course for them to go through 

< 3 , So there is an impasse that is it is very ditBcuk to get the educated Indian to come 
"'—A Verydificnlt. As a maker of fact thev do not like going through the shops it 
IS too severe, too arduous, too rigorous ^ t 

Q Do you consider railway workshops a good training ground for anprentixes ’ Do vou 
think they are as good for thi^^ purpose as a small general engineenng shop r — A 1 think 1 ni in 
will ge goad knowiodge in a railway workshop If he goes to 1 suia’l cugiueenin''' 

workshop, of course he will probabli not have to do the same heavy work 'ILere it not luueh 
scope to Irarn m small engineewng workshops but it is I'ot so in railwav worictbout where ill 
sorts of things are done especially dunug the war when we do almost eierythiug 

Prerdeaf— Q With regard to these apprentices do vou take auv tespouknlitv in auv 
Way, do VOU grant them any i.erhficate=t ' — J Xo ' ' 


Q At what age would vou take these educated apprentices ’ { 

when they are 16 to IS years 

y And then you would put them all through the various works 
will take four or five years 


We will takre Indtaus 
in turn ?— A Yes, this 
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Q I tbink you said that you would put them for two years in the worksbops, and give 
them another two years combined workshop and technical 'training ? — A The fiist two years 
would be entirely spent m the workshops, the second two years wiU be for techmoal 
training in the techmoal institute. - 

G Which you have not got at present, but which you aie going to start ? — A Yes 

'^Q Then these men at the end of that time should be competent mechanics from your 
point of view, they would require no further training ? — A ' Of coui*6e he would probably 
want more training, but he would be suEBciently competent to go out into the world and 
claim his pay as a mechanic 

Q What pay, Ks lOO^a month? — A Yes, 100 or 80 

Q But are you likely to get these supenor classes for this kind of traimng ? — A I do 
not know, it all depends on whether they are willing / 

Q You mean educated Indians ? — A I could not say I am lookmg out for them I 
will be very pleased to get such men for training 

Q Then you really had about 10 applicants under this scheme, though you were willing 
to give them a small pay ? — A, We are prepared to give them Rs 15 to Rs, 40 a month, 15 
in the Ist year, 17 in the 2nd year, 20 in the 3rd year, 30 in the 4th year and 40 m the 6th 
year. Of course I do not know whether that would be looked upon by other workshops as a 
proper thmg to do, but "we have just thrown out this suggestion to see if these are coming 
in for the pay that we offer Of course it is quite contrary to the custom in any part of 
the world , 

■■ Q. Then with regard to the other apprentices of whom I understand yon have about 
300 . . . ? — A Between 200 and 300 

Q Who are they?— Well they are all sorts of people. I believe they are lower 
castes. 

Q But would they have any chance of getting into this apprentice class we have been 
discussmg ? — A No, they have not got the education it is no use trying to make scientific 
men out of men with no education The men must possess a certain amount of education if 
you are going to tram them on scientific lines at all 

Q This class is quite uneducated ? — A They are quite uneducated. They are usually 
sons of our own mechanics and probably in some cases they are young fellows who come mto 
the shops as coolies Some of them aie of course good mechanics, but they are half -finished. 
You could not give them training, for instance they cannot read a drawing, they could not 
scale it That is the object of getting a certain number of educated men in the shops so that 
they can teach these in snch things. 

Q Of course you might get exceptional men amongst them? — A There are exceptions 
here and there I may say there are two men here I know, they are Punjabis, self-made 
men, and they have been able to read drawings and that sort of thing, but generally speaking 
they are uned.ucated But my main diffi..ulty is that educated men do not come forward as 
they don't like, to go through the rigorous training. ^ 

Q These apprentices you were referring to who go through the workshops and quahfy 
m an all-round way, you said that they have the prospect of getting a pay of somethmg hfce 
Rs 80 or 100 , do you think that you are likely to attract a man of the educated class for the 
piospectyouput before him? — A He does not finish at that, he can go on to Rs 150, 200, 220 , 
he has got really good prospects 

Q Outside or within the railway ? — A He can get withm the railway 

Q. If any European boy came in on the same terms, would he begm on the same pay as 
the Indian ? W Oulu he not begm at about Rs 80 ? You have not the same rale as they have 
m the Bast Indian Railway for givmg the European a higher lute ? — A It all depends on the 
quahty of work that they do We have a uniform lule, we start the educated Indian on 
exactly the same as the European on Rs 80 or iOO, and we hold out exactly the same prospects 

To Sir F K Stewart We have only just started takmg appi entices This question 
was taken up after you wrote to me. As I said, I advertised in the papers, and I have told • 
those who have come foiwaid, and also have given to them m writing a promise that if they 
pass their practical examination together with their theoretical examination they will start on 
Rs 80 or 100 just the same as Europeans 

Hon^hle Sir F F MooiLerjee — Q I understood it differently ? 

Witness to Sir F, S Stewart If I get a good class of Indian, a good boy, I pay bun 
exactly the same as the European hoy , but so far as the first period goes if we pay the 
Indian Rs. 80 we pay the European Rs 100 If we pay the European Rs 80 he cannot live, 
whereas if the Indian gets Rs 1 00 he will become a nch man 

JECon’hle Sir H W- Moolerjee — Q, That is not the point now Now take the higher 
services, the Civil Soivice for example, they hve both the same, the Indian and the Enghsh- 
mau t their responsibility is not m any way less ? — A. Bat- the hamster will live on as a 
briefless man whereas the Enghshman will die 

Q. But there are briefless English barristers ^also ? — A I qmte agree 
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Q ’With regard to those educated apprentices, do you put tliem on the same ra to ? 
A We have ]ust bc<’'uu to take these apprentices witliiu the last few months, after their 
training they will pri^ahly start on Rs bO, if thoy showed exceptional ability, thoj might 
start on Rs 100 

Q Do you thint that it would pay to make any distinction , that is to saj , if J on did 
make any distinction, are you likely to attract the host oliss of Indian to apply ? A Probably 
not 

Q You have to pav, say, a weaver a little more than that, you cannot get an educated 
Indian on 1 5 to 40 Rs for a five years apprentice course ? Have 3011 anj system like a 
provident fund, by which they should pay into a fund say one-twelfth of their pa}, that is 
to say, one month’s pay of these apprentices , do you do the same ? A I ha\ 0 heard of that, 
we have nothing of the kind. 
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Witness No 319 

N 

iMk H N Ghatrmati of the Eastern Chemical Cowj)ani/, Ltmthd 


Written Evidenop 


Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

Capital 

My experience in India 16 limited to the one pioneer chemical industry, the Eistern 
Chemical Company The extraordinary ddliculties experienced in starting this enterprise 

Methods of Govern f*ict that Goa ernment assistance in some form is desirable 

ment osBiatonoe Q Q — Grants-in-aid for oxpenment.ll work Tllnslrations {a) experimental work 

on the manufacture of magnesium chloride from salt pan liquors , (b) expenmcntnl plant 
for treating paddy husk and manufacture of acetic acid and aceslone therefrom , (c) experi- 
ments wath fertihzers on land to demonstrate the value of fei-tilizers 

(2) Subsidies m the case of manufactuung plants uhich can be adapted to the manufac- 
ture of muuihona of wai in the interests of the safety of the country An industry that is 
indispensable or sufficiently impoi taut should either be subsidised or kept in existence by 
means of bounties Illustration the dye manufacturing industry in England which had 
been allowed to pass into the hands of Germany before the war Bounties aie not advised 
""except in the event of meeting bounty-fed or subsidised competition 

(5) Guarantees by Goverument of a minimum dividend for the first fi\ e y ears, with 
repayment thereafter of any payments made, at the rate of not more than 1 per cent per 
annum This is, however, not strongly recommended 

(4) Loans ut a low rate of interest and repayable out of a portion of the net profits after 
ab agreed percentage has been paid to the shareholders 

(6) This 18 not recommended. The nature of chemical manufactming plant makes it 
undesirable 


Pioneering 

indnitno 


Co operatiTo 
BOtlctlCB 


Govomnient 
of cEcmical 
Industry 


(d) This 18 worth serious consideration where munitions of war or other products are 
required for national safety, but other methods preferred if they can be arranged 

(7) This is recommended in the case of products used by the Goverument At equal 
rates Government should gnar.antee to purchase all their leqnirements from industrial concerns 
in India in preference to either buying or being supplied with an imported article " 

(5) Exemption from income-tax for a term of years is to be recommended but unnecess- 
ary m the event of 6 (2), 5 (3), 5 (4) Exemption from taxation on matenals used for election 
of plant and raw materials for manufacture is stiongly' recommended The Eastern Chemical 
Company, Limited, has suffered severely”^ by having to pay import duties ou a large portion 
of their plant and raaohinery which had to be imported, and by piyment of tariffs ou some 
of the raw matenals used in mannfactuie At the same time, the manufactured pioducts 
were allowed to entei the country in many cases free of duty 

5 (3), 6 (4), 5 (5) would necessitate a representative of the Government being on the 
hoard 

6 (1), 6 (2, would reqmre the appomtment of a Government auditor with access to the 
books Government pioneer factories are not recommended , Goveinment should not pioneer 
industries 

Co-operative societies are adapted for the maunfactm-e of articles of household use , more 
suitable for the packing and distnbution of goods, buying in large quantities in the cheapest 
control eliminating the profits of the middleman 

The heavy chemical industry must be in the hands of laige concerns and 
should be m few bauds This has been the weakness of England and the strength of 
Germany in the present war Theie must be a cycle of manufactures, one dependent on 
tne other, if it is to be successful No cbeimcal industiy should be allowed by the Govern- 
ment to be started without a licence granted, and inspectors should be appointed by 
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Goveriment to keep in tonck with what goes on and report The Alkah Act Inspectors 
appointed by the local Government Board in England are a good example of what is 
required. • 

Q. 14 — This depends on the kind of aid given by the Government. 

Techitcal atd 

Q 15 — Scientific aid now provided by the Bntish Government Besnlts so far not 
satisfactory. 

Q 16 -^0 personal knowledge 

Q 17 —Results of work should he accessible to all lQn4 fide inquirers. Where possible 
to patent, it should he done, all users paying the same royalty ~A manufacturers’ associa- 
tion IS desirable, such as that formed in England recently 

Q 18 — Results should be published either by patent or m records under the control of 
a committee of publication. Representatives of the manufacturers should he on the board 
of publication 

Q ig — ^Agncultural evperimental work 

Q 20 —See previous answer. 

Q 21 —No experience 

Q ^ — The Indian manufacturers should have the same advantages as the Bntish and 
should, if possible, become members of the Association of Chemical INlannfaotuiers 

Q 23— See £2 

Q 24 — The Research Department in India should act in con 3 unction with, if not as a 
branch of, the Research Department of England ' - 

Q 25 —Yes 

Q 26 — A Board of Industry to act in oo-operation with the Department of Agnculture 
and Geology 

Q 27 —By joint reports 

<3 27~a — Each mdustry should engage its own consulting engineers 

Amttance tn marlettnff jproducU 

I 

Qni 28 — 36 — Commercial museums and exhibitions are recommended, as although not 
important to the basic chemical mdustry at present, they will be more useful when colours 
manufactured. 

Q 37.— Both 

■V 

/ 

Other forms of Government asd, 

Q 42 — -Care should be taken that the chemical mdustiy is not rmned by overproduc- 
tion The demands m the country are limited, but will develop, and no one can tell how 
quickly and to what extent they will develop 


Trasntng oflalour and suj^ervtsion 


Q 50 —Under a Department of Industries, Joint Committee of Educationahsts and 
business men 

Q 89 — All food-stuffs and medical preparations The Government should fix standards 

of test for various fertibzers 


Q. 90 —This could be a department of the Government under the Director of Industries* 
Q. 91 • — ^Adulteration of aU foods and drugs. 


Q 92 — ^See 90. 

Q 93 —No propnetary article to be sold without depositing the particuLirs of constitn- 
tion with the Government department concerned 


Q 35.— Patents should be carefully exammed by an expert committee and, if once fmnfed 
their validity should be mcontestable ' gnmreu, 

Q 96 Yes 


a al^' ^ Bombay the creek round the island should be made into a navigable 

(2) A railway siding to the Eastern Chemical Company’s Works sbonld be nrorided 
either at the expense of Government, or on ** assisted ” terms Proper railwav and water 
service is indispensable for the proper development of the industry. 

Q. J02 — E^rTtbing possible should be done to encourage the production of cheap 
electnaty Ihe Eastern Chemical Company has several developments in prospect when chpan 
uectnaty is available tr 
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ind\3Btry 


Salt 


G 104 — Any ores containing sulphur, bnnxito, barytes, magnosito, limestono, mangancRO 
all important to the Enstorn Chemical Company's dovelopmonts. — 

General 

Q XIO — There are certain key industries essential to the development of every civilised 
country The most important of these is the chemical induEtry, and it should bo the first 
concern of the Government to encourage and assist this industry in its infancy Practically 
every important industry is dependent more or less upon cnemicals The textile trades 
alone require — 

Sulphuric acid 
Hydrochlono acid 
Soda salts 
Soaps 

Magnesium ohlonde 
Magnesium sulphate 
Common salt 
Chma clay 
Starches 
Dye stuffs 

For agnculture artificial fertilizers are essential such as — 

Sulphate of ammonia 
Nitrate of ammonia or soda. 

Superphosphates. 

Potash salts 

For the manufacture of glass— 

Soda ash 
Sulphate of soda, 

For the electno storage battery industry — 

Sulphuric acid 

For paper-making — 

Caustic soda 
Bleaching powder 
Sulphate of soda 
• Banum sulphate 

For mineral water manufacture — 

Caihonio acid gas or 
Bicarbonate of soda and 
Sulphuno acid 

For artifioial stone — 

Magnesium chloride 

For the leather trade — 

Alum 

Bichromates 

These are a few examples to show the importance of the chemical industry to the other 
staple mdustnes of the country 

There is no reason why all of these essential products upon which the various industries 
depend should not be mode in India 

Salt IS already manufactured by solar evaporation, but not in sufficient quantities to 
supply the present demands In the making of salt from sea water, magnenum 
cAforirfe IS produced and could be separated out and purified The Eastern Chemical 
Coinpany have their works m the centre of the salt pan area at Matnnga, and 
are therefore well situated for doing this, but the separation and purification of magnesium 
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cblonde would involve a considerable amount of experimental worb iloreover, the salt 
industry in India is carried on under Government supervision. I think, therrfore, f^t 
the Grovernmont might reasonahiv be asked to coMjperate with the Eastern Chemical 
Company in the early stages of the manufacture of magnesium chlonde, on a large scale 
from the mother liquors of the salt pans 

This could be done either by — 

(1) means of a " Eesearch Allowance," to cover the cost of the preliminary work, 
until the plant begins to earn a profit, 

(S) granting supplies of the salt pan mother liquor containing the magnesium chloride 
on reasonable terms j 

(8) providing a proportion of the capital for the development of the industry on low 
terms of interest , 

(4) partial control and guaranteeing a minimum dividend to the shareholders 

Magnesium chloride is re(juited in increasing quantities for the manufacture of artificial 
stone, the two essential constituents of which are magnesite, which is obtained in Central 
India, and magnesium ohlonde This manufacture is therefore of great importance to the 
countiy 

Sulphuric acid is now being manufactured in India in quantities more than sufScient to Snlphnnc 
meet all the present demands, and for the last 12 months only ummportant quantities have 
been imported. The mannfactere of this acid is the chief of the key industries It is neces- 
sary, not only for direct use in some of the industnes, but it is indispensable for the manufacture , 
of other chemical products. The sulphur required for the production of sulphuric acid has 
up to the present been imported from Sicily, Europe or Japan, and consequently the cost of 
manufacture of the acid is higher than is the case in Europe The manufacture can only 
be carried on profitably on account of the protecfaon afforded by the freight on the imported _ 
acid, which is generally high because of the dangerous nature of the acid There axe, however, 
known to he deposits of pyrites and other ores containing sulphur m India, and if these can he 
utilizedj it is possible that the snlphurio acid indnstxy of India may be carried on as 
cheaply and efficiently as anywhere in Europe or America. 

Hydrochloric acid is now being manufactured, but the demand is small "When, however, Hydr 
it becomes more generally known that this acid is being made locally, it is reasonable to 
expect the demand to increase In such event, no doubt, a larger and more efficient plant 
will be erected, and neutral sulphate of soda^ suitable for the manufacture of glass, will he 
produced on a large scale as a by-product 

Nitric acid is now being manufactured in sufficient quantities to supply the local demand 2sitnc aad 
It will he required in larger quantities as the number of coke ovens and by-products plants 
increase in number The nitnc acid at present is made either from imported Chihan salt- 
petre or from Indian nitrate of potash The residue from the mannfectnre of this acid from 
nitrate of potash is bemg nsed for making a potash fertihzer It can also he used for the 
manufaocure of other potash salts, and a process has been designed by the Eastern Chemical 
Company for the conversion of the residue from the nitnc acid manufacture into permanga- 
nate of potash by treatment with manganese ore, which is also fonnd locally. The production 
of potash salts from a by-product of the nitnc acid manufacture is of national importance, and 
should be treated in the same way as has been suggested for the magnesium chloride 
manufacture 

Sulphate of magnesium ^ (epsom salts) which is used in large quantities by the textile Enlphate of 
trades, and which three yeara ago was imported from Europe in quantities of from 3,000 *itnn, 
to 6,000 tons per annum, is now being produced by the Eastern Chemical Company and 
others lu sufficient quantities to supply all the demands of India, and considerahle quantities 
have also been exported. 

Sulphate of alumina and alum are not being produced. The amount imported in the Snipia'e of 
year pnor to the war was 5,050 tons value £101,088 It is the mfenhon of the Eastern sad alum. 
Chepoical Company to take up this manufacture as it is one of a cvde of mannfactures which 
are interdependent and for which all the materials required are in the country. 

Eertilizers properly fall in the cycle of manufactures referred to The most important 
is that of super^osphates, for which the snlphunc acid and bone-meal are at present arailable 
No^mineral phosphate of value has been found in India ye^ but for a large industry the 
mineral could be shipped from Eed Sea ports 

Eefore India will he a large consumer of artificial fertilizei?, the country will Lave to be 
educated, and in this the Government could do much to help It is by a close co-operation 
between the Go^emment and the mann&cturer that the development of this branch of the 
chemical industry can be expected The agricultural colleges will have to educate the stu- 
dents, and large scale demonstrations wiS hax e to be made by the Government or other 
authorities before the conservative cultivators can be induced to see the great benefits to be 
derived from scientific treatment of the soil 

In addition to supernhosphates, snlphate aud nitrate of ammonia will no donbt be made 
where ammonia is available, nr , where there are gas works or coke oven by-prodnct works, ' 

but this is not likely to be a laige industry, unless it is found possible to manufacture 
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ammoma syntlvetiLally, which can only bo done by means o£ cheap 'clcctncity If cheap 
. electncit} were awiilabloj the erection of plant for tlio nianufaclure of ammonia and nitrates 

from the atmosphere should ho considered by tho Goaernment 

There IS no doubt that when onco the cultuntors bogin to s:o tho great bonefils derived 
from fertdizersj tho demand for nitrates and ammonia will bo enormous^ and with cheap 
electnciti, tho Goa ornment should fCc that a s^uthotlc aminoma and nitrate plant is started 
without loss of time 

OacBhcsbaa Caustic soda is used ill large quantities In the year prior to tho war tho amonnt 

imported was 5,000 tons, lalue £53,504 

There was also a large quantity of soda ash imported the same ) car, and there is no means 
of ascerfctimng how much of this was for conicrsion into caustic soda or bought because it was 
cheaper per unit of soda 

"Whilst it would he impracticahlo to erect a plant for the mnnnfncturo of soda ash hy tho 
ammonia soda process, there is no reason, given ulienp clcctriciti, wli} canstic soda or carbonate 
of soda should not he manuficturcd economicalU m India from the salt manufactured 
locally 

The increasing uses of electricity in chemical operations, and tho importance of cheap 
electnoity, make it ino«t desirable that an investigation should be made by the Government 
into the possibilities of tho cheap production of electricity 

Bleaching materials could only he produced economically at the same time and by tho 
same process as the soda The pie*w nr imports amounted to only 3,000 tons per annum, 
value £59,344, hut 1 thinh when it is made locally, tho demand for disinfecting purposes wall 
rapidly increase The consumption m paper mills and by tho textile trades will also 
increase 


Monjintc tani hlouazite sand nob in thorium is found in Travancorc, and the question of its treatment 

thonnm. in India for the extraction of thorium and mesothonum is worth senons consideration This 

IS on the programme of the Eastern Chemical Company, and although I do not suggest it is 
one of the most urgent of the proposed developments of the Indian chemical industry, it is 
manifestly a wasteful system, w hveh allows the export of the monazito sand to Europe when 
hy treatment with sulphunc and nitno acids the thonnm can be extracted and collected ns 
thorium nitrate of about one-tenth the weight of the ongmal sand, a saving of mne-tonths 
of the freight 

■DtUljation of iwtuto Reference has already been made to the waste bquors from tho salt pans and the 
producti manufacture of magnesium chloride 

Another waste product is the paddy husk, whicli is prodnoed m the nee mills in different 
parts of India and Burma Tho Eastern Chemical Company has a process for the treatment 
of paddy bask and the production of acetic acid or acetone, naphtha, gas and charcoal 
therefrom Prolonged negotiations were earned on immediately pnor to the war with tho 
India Office in London, with a M 0 W to the sale of the process to the Government for the 
mamifaotnre of acetone, but the war prevented the proposals made by the Government being 
earned out Owin» to the bulky nature of the paddy husk the first treatment must be 
made at the nee mul It is suggested that plants foi treating the husk shall he erected 
at various rice mills, and the products obtained sent to a central'factory to be refined, and 
if desired converted into acetone, etc The war has interfered with progress in this direction 
This is a case needing Government assistance either by — 


(n) providing the capital necessary for tho erection of the first plant to be paid for 
^ out of the profit ou the products, the most important of which, lie, acetone 

must be taken by the Go\ ernmeut or by — 

(6) subsidising oi making a grant for experiments to such a pioneer company as tho 
Eastern Chemical Company to an extent which would justify them in taking 
the rifik of a first installation of plant 

The waste products from gas works and coke ovens contain not only ammonia, of 
which I think every producer knows the amlue, but also benzol and other tor products, 
which could be purified and used for the manufacture of intro compounds, aniline and aniline 
coloma 

Coloar* md It is imperative if the secunty of the country is to be considered, that the manufacture 

•iploiiTM of sulphunc and nitno acids should bo m few hands, and that those few should he under 

stnet Government control and subsidised 


These acids are necessary for the manufacture of amhne and nmlme colours hinny of 
these colnrs can be made from the waste from coke ovens This war has made clear the 
close relation between the amhne dye manufacture and the explosive manufacture, and the ' 
fact that Within 24 hours of the declaration of war many of the large chemical works in 
Germany had diverted their aniline and dye manufacturing plant to the manufacttiTe of 
high explosives, gave them an enormous advantage This is all part of tho programme of 
the Eastern Chemical Company and ptOMdes another lUnstration of the need for a close 
co-operation between the Government of India and such a company This is clearly a caso 
for a Government subsidy 
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Of thesOj jndigo is tbe most important Tbo revival of this industry since the beginnmg Natural 
of the ivar, owing to the supplies of synthetic indigo from Germany being stopped, has matters 
emphasized some of the decided advantages of the natural product 

It IS by no means proved that the artificial product can hold its own against the natural 
product if the latter be cultivated and extracted under modem scientific control 

The Eastern ChemicarCompany will be specially interested in the manufacture of the 
synthetic product which requires nitric and sulphnric acids, benzol, acetic acid, and caustic 
alkali, all of which are contemplated m the company's cycle of manufactures They wiU at 
the same time be equally interested in the scientific fertilization of the land which wiU 
undoubtedly have the effect of increasing the yields and the value of the colour from the 
plant 

I suggest that the Government should make a grant to the Eastern Chemical Company Pmanaal 
of an amount equal to tbe subscribed capital of the company up to £250, OUO to he taken 
as a debenture on the assets of the company, and to be called up as required The interest 
on such loan to be a first charge on the company’s profits and the principal to be repaid in 
instalments after the end of a period to be arranged, or by conversion into ordinary and/or 
preference shares at the option of the Government 

In spite of all initial difficulties, the Eastern Chemical (Company has already Geneml 
demonstrated that its activities are of great value to India, that it is, or has the makings of 
being, a successful enterprise, that it has large possibilities of development and that arising 
out of the experience and knowledge so far gained, and by avoiding mistakes, an even better 
chemical works could be established on the other side of India, m Bengal or other provmces, \ 

provided Government would support such enterprise by rendering some measure of support 
and financial assistance 

The opening up of branches in other parts of India has always been one of the objects 
in view from the formation of the company 

Q 111 . — All the new chemical industries referred to in the particulars herewith. 

Q 112 — ^Pyrites or other sulphide ores Mines not developed 

Q 112-a — Suggestions have been made in the particulars herewith 

Q'm-i—'No 

Q ll%c — The chemical industry partly dependent on sulphur and nitrates 'from abroad 
Suggestions have been made in the particulars herewith for overcoming this 

Q. 113 — Pyrites of all kmds^ mineral phosphates, nitrate of potash. 


Note.—^ dtd not give oral evidence 


■WiiNUSs No 828. 


m w.T, 


Me W T Pomfbet, Professor, Textile Department , Victoria Juiilee Technical Institute, 

Bomiay 


Extract from Oeal Evidence, 28bd Novembeb 1917, vide page 346 of Vol IV of the 

Mmutes of Evidence 


* ♦ ♦ * 

Mr A Chatterton — Q Regarding the reason for closing the handloom weaving class 
at the Victona Jubilee Techmcal Institute Why was it closed (1) Red tape and (2) 

the unsympathetic attitude of men in office, by their interference with the work of which 
they now know very httle Instead of bemg encouraged to push on with the work, it was just 
the reverse 

* * ♦ 


Witness No 358 Jfr, AJ, 

Mr R B Ewbank, ICS, Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bomiay 

Extract from Oeai, Evidence, dated, 30th November 1917, vide page 559 of Vol IV of 

the Minutes of Evidence 

♦ * * 

Sir D I Tata — Q Do you know anything about the Churchill loom? Mr Churchill 
gave evidence before us on the subject, and yon made reference to that to-day in your 
evidence — d I know it fairly weU 

Can you teU us anything about it as to whether it is a practical thing that the 
handloom weaver could take up, and whether they have taken it up ? Can you give any inform- 
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ation on the subject ? — A Of course I can only give my omi opinion and in doing so I 
do not 'Wish to damage his chances 

Q Tour answer can be confidential — A All I want to say is that the loom has gradually 
become a more and more expensive affair To start with ho said that he would produce an SO 
rupee loom similar to the Salvation Army loom , well ho produced onoj but before ho got it 
complete he got the idea that he could produce a better loom for Bs 100 Then his work was 
stopped because Government stopped giving a grant , and there was a delay for a year, then 
I saw him at Nagar myself when I went down there to his institute, and he explained that this 
time he was on the brinl of success , it ■was a very ingenious looking loom, and we thought that 
it would be worth while giving him another chance I wrote to Government through the 
Collector, and Mr Mead supported me sapng that although the handloom weaver at present 
can only afford to buy a loom for 20 rupees, there is a class of|mastcr weavers who could afford 
to buy a loom costing 100 rupees Such men would bo able to make use of it, and we thought 
he might be given another chance to bring his experiment to success G overnment agreed, 
and gave him another 12,000 rupees He had thus had nearly 23,000 rupees At the end of 
a year he had still not finished, he asked for a further grant j by that time the estimated cost 
of the new loom ■was 200 rupees The loom has since then become more and more expensive 
until it has passed clean out of the reach of the ordinary weaver It is still incomplete and thg 
finally perfected model keeps on receding In addition to its capital cost it requires imported long 
yam which means beaming and warping machines, sizing machines, and all sorts of machines 

Q But its outturn is relatively very very good, is it not ? — A I believe so. But if you 
are going to spend 700 or 800 rupees on tbe loom and its accompanying warpmg macbiuea 
and so forth, you may as well get a small power loom 

* * * ♦ 


■Witness No 375 

Mtt H Calvert, ICS, Registrar, Oo-operative Societies, and Joint Stool Coinjiantcs, Punjab 

Extract from Written Evidence, vide pages 197 & 205 of Vol Y of the Minutes of 

Evidence 

_ m~ • • • 

2 (a) There is ample capital available in tbe Punjab but there is little confidence Th® 
shares m indigenous compames are not readily saleable , most of them cannot find purchasers 
We do not seem to have advanced so far as to secure quotatiouB in tbe share market Tbe 
existmg oompanies (■with few exceptions) are not working satisfactonly , there are about 
68 companies in liquidation , and proceedings are dragging along very slowly The result 
IS there is practically no confidence in joint stock concerns mn by Indians and from the 
returns filed with me I should sajr that liquidation aivaits all of them m the near future 
I do not think there is a single such company whose shaies sell at a premium, 

• « • ' • ■ 

Extract from Oral Evidence, dated ISth December 1917 

* • • * 

Eon’ble Sir Fazulbloy Gurrimbhoy — Q In answer to queston 2 (a) you say, " There is 
ample capital available in the Punjab but there is little confidence. The shares in indigenous 
companies are not readily saleable , most of them cannot find purchasers ■'■' Do you think you 
need a Stock Exchange here ? — A No, I have not said that fit all 

Q You say they are not saleable , they can only be saleable if you have a Stock 
Exchange here How can they sell unless there is a Stock Exchange ? — A I know nothing 
at all about Stock Exchanges, and cannot give any opinion on that point, I understand the 
Punjab shares are not quoted on the Calcutta and Bombay Exchanges at alL On the 
Calcutta and Bombay Exchanges you can buy EngUsb companies’ shares, but not mdigenous 
compames' sbares in the Punjab, ” 


Witness No 879 

Rai Bahadur Ganqa Ram, C I E , M V 0., Lahore 
Extract from Written Evidence, vide page 246 of VoL V of the Mmutes of Evidence 

• • • 

If there is any department of Government which has immense possibihties of doing 
good to the people, and which can best develop the resources of the country, it is the Forest 
Department, and yet they do more mischief than good, m fact if anything, they are cursed 
by the people Financially they justify theu: existence by selUng products of old forests 
trees of spontaneous gro'wth from protected areas, ’ 
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I ■would refer the Commisson to Sir Eobert Carlyle^s speech debvered m England in 
•uhich he said that the average return of Forests in India was one anna per acre 

I can understand the motive of prohibition from grazing on newly planted areas, hut 
why should the grazing be forbidden from old forests, indeed if they allowed such grazmg 
the land under forests would he considerably improved by the animal dung. 

The summary powers for fine and compounding of offence are unique, they are vested 
even in low officials like forest guards, which necessarily leads to corruption and extortion 

People are so afraid of this Department that they cannot even ntibse the nature’s sources 
of mauure, namely, leaves of trees 

Fuel IS sellmg at thirty seers per rupee in Lahore Who is to blame but this Depart- 
me'nt, who allowed the large forests from Lahore to Multan to he burnt as fuel for Loco- 
motives 

The Department lives on fines, grazing dues, pnce of old "trees, and profits of old 
forests of Native States, from whom they have taken them on lease on very favourable 
terms 

The Department if properly directed should prove a blessing to the people, and should 
bo a source of wealth to the country, and to Government. 

The Turpentine Factory m the Punjab is a great success But the credit is due to Sir 
Louis Dane and not to the Forest Department 

• « • • ' 


Witness No. 891, 

Hon’ble Babti Radha Binod Das, Fhader, Btstrjct Oouri, Sylhet 

Exteaot FEOM Oral Evidence, dated 3rd January 1918, page 37-i of Vol V of the 

Minutes of E'adence 




* 
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Son’bh Fandti If if Malavtya — Q Why is it that people have no confidence m joint- 
stock concerns? — A Because joint-stock concerns by native agency are run in a very haK- 
hearted way, and fail. There are many companies which have failed I have been through 
that bitter expenence myself 

Q Is there any joint-stock concern which is flourishing ? — ’A There are one or two I 
know of at Silchar. Now there is btigation going on I might cite some other instances. 

• * • • 


Witness No 411, 


Mx. James Blaie, Managing Director, Surma TalUy Saw Mills, Bhanga Baser 


Mr James 


Extract from Orai, Evidence, dated 14th January 1918, rtWepage 488 of Yol, Y 

of the Minutes of Evidence 

• • • * 

iff A. CTiatterton — Q You make the Forest Department select your timber for you? — 
A That 18 right 

Q Dnder this system have yon leases from the Forest Department of laige areas ? — A 
We have appbed for concessions, one of which we are temporarily workmg, but the lease Ting 
not been signed yet, prmoipally on account of a dispute about the time for which we were to 
get the lease, and the royalties to be levied. Government proposed a very short lease , we 
refused it and insisted on haiung a long lease, so that we could develop onr resources In the 
meantime we are working the forest practically on the bnes I have mtimated here j that is, 
every tree had to be marked by the Forest Department before being feUed. We have 
Enropeans m the forest to see that this is done 

Mon’lle Sir B 27 Mjoolerjee — Q In the same jurisdiction others are working too? — 
A Not m the area we have recently taken over for which we have appbed to Government 
for a concession. 

Q No one else is allowed to go there? — A Not in this part; that is not permitted 
Dntil the lease is signed we only are allowed to work at the present time Previously all and 
sundry were allowed to work in the area as they pleased 

* • ^ * * 

Mr. A Ghaft-erton — Q How long is the lease you are asking for? — ^A. We wanted SO 
years lyith the option of renewal for another 30 years The timber is often away back from 
the rivers, probably S to 4 miles, and it has now to be dragged this distance by elephants : 
we propose making rail-ways and adding mechanical traction or haulage. 

• « • 



iTr Csntt 19S 


Calcutta and Kangtion. 


JTr C. Z Z ir . — Q Tcj xre have bsJ fn> \ the Fo*\^t I>ep'.Ttii.en*^ cut 

■'ivbat Tcu sJiT aheui th^ue h^inc uc wovLtr^ I'aus' — Tue couvut ot A^sruu auvt tie 
Snnua Yallev are sirehtV ci£c:«ut We are cxte-'dreg to As?u'''\ 

• • ♦ • 

}^r C X Zcr — Q Is it a fen- hnuire-Is ct rules'' — A Oar area i« aur’vxin.itcW cOO to 
60'' square luiles aud in that area there are poss.clv r*aav hurdrei railes ct nvere 

2 £r- £ i X-? Q We "vrere mtctued bv a vrivae^s tha*" h; hid Lire {rcui 1000 

allo-rrias: him ro cut timber in unrese-ved ^reas in fcr* di^t-’^ti' — \ lie is a tcuiarkable 
gentleiuau He go*^ a lease aud si.t on iL He Las never dc-'e anvthiag 

* * • 


Wrtvrss Xo 421 

ICr.T r.ITcCVfiii, Ms, T T 2'IcCu’iirH '■n't?; Ir 'c~Bs:t— 3 Qti C **r'“r 

Ertraetfreui 'WuirrEX Evicsscr '* is pige 540 ot Tcl '\' ot the Minutes o£ 

Evidence. 

» . » ^ 

Hecarding the acouis-Lon ot land bv Governu eat, —A care has recentlv cone betore me 
arhere a'pertioa ot Government laud irus le^irei to cnll a tv.,^e- well "Ware'- was struck but 
after was sTu.k it was found tuat the l^d in qucs*'on w.s snrre trued by frc-eLcld h^d and 
otruer cf this laud refused, to graut wav the leave for p p^.s eve- h*' la-d 

If Government ^anuor Sr d an excuse f I acquire the la id, bv ge*‘irg the persms who 
dnlled the well te snp^'ly outrde-s w-'h warer the enr 't of the land can demand his own 
terms which may be several hundred t the real Volue of his land 

» » ' • 

It is just pesnnle that my comnany m.v la'e- wish to l\v n p pe Iwe ore- n larre stre*ch 
of connrry to ueve’op an 0 larea which It will be imno«s b’e to d'velop o^herwis' "Pre'Um- 
ahly G-ov^maat will acquire the Lad on oar aecennt by calling us public cir-o-s althoiurh 
it is unlikely we will be called uron ta ca-rv any one e'se sol' Tats should not be neecssarv 
aud the Act should consequently be ameuded. 

« • » 


3£r TT.S^C 

J'riipiw 


'WlTN'ESS Ko 4fo 

Me, who PKiDEArSj ihjy'cZir r/ F-'f -'ss, 

Extract from 'WETrexx EvrezeccEj ri ic pages 54'; S: oL? of Tol V of the Minutes of 

Evidence. 


« ^ * «t 

The foEowing paragraph I wish to be cons dered as confide atid It is found M cm sevonl 
conversations wbCh I have held with several different people whose nauits I am not prejv.iKd 
to supply. 

I believe that cue factor which has t-» some extent prevented the development of the 
provmce has been the diSi^ultr whuh certain Europeans npp-vj- to meet with in this lountn 
in acquinng land m the dutnets. I do not know whether it is the ni owed intention of 
Government to oppose the formabon of a planter community or not. and I realise tb..t there 
is much to be said m favour of such a policy, bur I think it must be recogmsed that su*.!! a 
course will tend, to prevent development. 

• • * • • • 

Extract from Oral Evipexcs, iSrd January 191$ 

2fr. C F Zcv — Q 'What is the fact whLh is in your mind when vonsav thatEuropcans 
experience difficulty in acquiring land in cetiam districts ' 'We had e\-idonce yesteidiv whwh 
went to show that very-special terms were proposed rubber plantations.— Z Although of 
course it has nothmg to do with what I have said 1 think these suggestions have come out 
since I wrote that note 

Q Do« 5 what yon say refer to concession^ of forest or waste land or rest-ictions 
on the purchase of agri^nltural laud' — Z It applies to both. It came out in comersa- 
tions that I have_ had with various people I have not had anv personal exi'ononce I ha\e 
tot tned to acquire land 

Q Ton could not menrion any facts without menhoumc names ' — Z. I would nther not 
say ft>o much ^ ^ „ 



BaDgoon. 


199 Jfr. 


<3 This lias roferanco both to the purchase of agricultural land from existing Burmese 
cultivators and to the obtaining on lease or otbens-ise of waste or forest land from Govern- 
ment ? — J Yes. The underlying idea seems to bo that in some cases the district olBcials are 
not aery anxious to see Europeans in their districts 

Q The district ofiicer knows how things are as they are at present and he does not know 
how they might be in the other case ? — J, xes 

-r 9 * 9 9 9 9 9 9 

JTon’lh Jlr 11 Thor'pson — Q ^ your written statement^ do not know 

whether it is the avowed intention of Government to oppose the formation of a planter 
commmiity or not " Arc you aware of the fact that in j une of last year a committee was 
formed in which there were two of the chief leading planters of the province, and as a con- 
sequence a set of rules framed by the committee were issued by the local Government in 
Julj of last year for the grant of waste lands for rubber cultivation and that - these rules 
were accepted bv tbo whole of the planter community practically as entirely suitable ? — J I 
know I wrote tliis before the formation of tbo committee My written statement was written 
in February of last year Moreover, I believe that these ndes apply to the cultivation of 
rubber ouly. 

Q A further matter which is under consideration is the question of financing but the 
rules for the grant of wrasto lands were issued in July of last year — (No answer). 


WiTXESs No 439 

Mb. J CoGGiN Bnowx, M Sc., F.G S , M. Ixsr M M , M I M E , Amsiant Superinfendenf, Mr j C 

Geohptcal Survey of India, Tavoy. Sronn 

'WnriTEic Evidbkce 
1 — Technical aid io tndttsirtes 

As an officer of the Geological Survey of India for almost twelve years, the gieater part Besnits of 
of which has been spent m Burma, I have personal knowledge of the advice and assistance * 

provided by Go^ ernment towards the development of the mineral indnshy. I have undertaken 
alone or m conjunction rath others, the investigations mentioned in the following list, the 
results pf which have been made public or brought to the notice of those concerned — 

1 Location of quames in the Sittiang district for special purposes 

2. Early mvcstigation of the lead-silver-zinc ore deposits of Bawdwin 

3 Examination of the placer gold deposits of Mong-Iong, 

4 Examination of coal, iron ore and varions metalliferous deposits of the Northern 
. Shan States 

5 Advisory work on the Burma Oil Fields 

6 Examination of the mineral deposits of Kumaun in the 'Western Himalaya and of - 

the Upper Brahmaputra valley in the Eastern Himalaya 

This list might be lengthened but it is sufficient to show from one officer’s personal experience 
that the Geological Survey Department does render scientific aid to the mineral indusfiy. In 
October 1915 I was deputed to the wolfram field of Tavoy as Technical Adviser to the 
Deputy Commissioner on special mining duty Dunng the period which has elapsed since 
then, mv advice has been sought continually by concessionaires and mining firms engaged in 
the wolfram business Acting under the-orders of my Director, I have given it as freely as 
possible The Department also mamtains a laboratory in Tavoy where free adnee is available 
on mineralog^cal subjects and assays are undertaken for the public at current market rates • 

A geological map of the whole distnct is also being prepared, and the numerous requests 
recenedfor it indicate not only its likely value, but iso the desire of those engaged in the 
indnstry to work on modern principles 

The Geo]ogic.al Survey with its small staff cannot possibly undertake all the problems 
that arise as the mineral industry of India expands, and for the same reason the loan of 
Government geologists to pnvato firms is impracticable 

I have not found that the aid afforded by the Scientific and Technical Department of the Eeseuch. 
Impenal Institute has been of any value in the work that I have been called npon to do 
personally, and I do not bebeve that it has helped the growth of the mineral indnstry to any 
noticeable extent I wonld rather deal direct with the trade when commercial information is 
wanted, and analytical chemical work which cannot be undertaken departmentally can be 
submitted to professional specialists There are abundant research problems in geological, 
mineralogical and metallurgical chemistry in this country, the solution of which wonld 
probably have far-reaching economic results, and I am in favour of the creation of some 
central bureau such as a Department of Chemistry with facihties for the study of these 
important inorgamo questions 


• The labontory hw imee been doisd, 


o 
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Keed for geological Our existing knowledge of the minernl resources of certain parts of Burma is scanty and 
enrveys tlicro are vast regions that have never been traversed, to say nothing of pro'ipectcd The 

Geological Survey of India is concerned piiniarily with the preparation of a geological map 
of the°country, and such mineral deposits ns arc met with in the course of surveys for this 
purpose, are examined Sometimes tho pioneer work has resulted m private firms senrling out 
prospectors and geologists, hut although there are many individuals masquerading under such 
titles, properly trained men are hard to obtain and results have seldom come up to anticipation 
Of course there are exceptions Practically the whole of tho Southern Shan States, a largo 
pait of Tenasseiim, the he<id waters of tho Irrawaddy and Chindwin and their tributaries and 
some portions or the Aiakan Yoma ai-oto all intents and purposes unknown, and they aio likely 
tn remain so for many years to come, in view of the small cadre of the Geological Survey of 
India, although there is a certain amount of general evidence for presuming the existence of 
valuable mineral deposits in some of them 


S — Assistance tn marletiny products, 

Br n n jellers nnd snggestion I havo to make under this heading is that lists of firms and 

buyenmto "" individuals dealing in, or desirous of buying, specific mineral products nnd their derivatives in 
India, should be compiled and kept up to-date for tho information of Government Depart- 
ments like the Geological Survey The Director of the Survey has mentioned tho case of 
China clay m his published evidence before the Commission, and I have met with the same 
expenenco in the case of garnet, ochres and barytes Occasionally one meets a person wishing 
to market a particular product and at another time learns of someone else who would have 
been willing to buy it More publicity is required on both sides and trade would bo 
stimulated if buyers and sellers would make their requirements more freely known through the 
medium of a central agency 


Lack 

labour 


5 — Tratntiig of lalour and supervision 

One of the reasons why the wolfram industry of Lower Burma has not advanced further 
of akllled skilled labour and trained supervisoi's on the mining fields The handful of 

trained Indians who have' engaged in prospectmg work proper have not been successful This 
I regard is due largely to the unusual conditions prevailing in Southern Tenassenm, where 
mountainous forest-clad districts are drenched with rain for the greater part of the year and 
an outdoor life is a daily round of fatigue and physical misery Until quite recently the few 
Europeans who have taken up such work have not been tramed or qualified by expenenoe, 
with a few notable exceptions Shortage of labour and lack of supervision have resulted in 
an extraordinary growth of a primitive form of indigenous mining best referred to as tho 
“ Tavoyan tribute system ” This is extremely wasteful when applied to easily won ore 
deposits and utterly incapable of expansion to meet the necessities of proper mining in hard 
ground 

"When a new district is entered for the first time, the preliminary stages of jungle 
prospecting are best undertaken by local Karens , indeed some of the more important wolfram 
deposits in Tavoy were originally located by them They have no qualifications beyond their 
wits and a natural aptitude for travelling through the arduous country which is their home 

When lodes have been located, or alluvial deposits proved, supervisors are required 
possessmg more knowledge than the average cooly ganger, to overlook open-cutting or flume 
construction, as the case may be Trustworthy assistants of this kind are practically 
unobtainable and it is not work on which subordmate European assistants can be advan- 
tageously employed at the high wages prevaihng in a country of this description 

I am of the opiniofi that tramed Burmese, Chinese and Karen subordinates would find 
employment on the existing and future mining fields of the provmce as geologists, under- 
ground bosses, assayers, surveyors, fitters and similar situations which modem mining practice 
I’eohnical ocbools for demands and creates I advocate the formation of a technical school where thition in 
of subjects would be made available It is essential that such a school should be 

founded in a centre where practical training may be combined with theoretical instruction 
As a general rule I think that any industry enjoying Government aid should be required to 
tram assistants in that particular occupation 

I can make no suggestions regardmg the training of minmg labour, because I believe 
that each field must gradually work out its own evolution There is an exceedingly varied 
assortment of races employed on wolfram mining m Tavoy, but the supply is insufficient, 
rates ox pay too bigh, and tlie quality of the labour poor Southern and ^^V^estem 
Chinese, Indians of every kind, Burmese, Shans, Siamese and Karens aU find woik here 
The Chinese make np the hulk of the actual wolfram producers and are drawn mamly 
from the Federated Malay States, to^which they often exhibit an anxiety to return after 
the accumulation of a little capital. The local labour market cannot be relied on for the 
supply of really good men, and mining compames havo either to be content with second- 
rate workers or import what they require For the testing of deep alluvial deposits one 
company mtioauced a gang of tramed Chinese from the Straits For hand-dniliiie' m 
deep adits and also for maohme-driUmg, Malayalees with Kolar experience were obtained 
Another company iMruitod mica miners m Hazanbagh for uuderground work m granite, 
while a third brought down Mamgthas from Mogok for hand-drilling and shaft-sinkme 


Training of labour 
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4 — Future development ofmtnerdl and related industries in Burma 

The systematic sun'oy'^ of the unknown portions of the province is a first (essential ^ - 
Lack of safficient means of communication has tended to retard progress and will doubtless 

contmue to do so Among the subjects which call for attention I shonld hke to mention 

the following •— i 

(1) The expansion of alluvial tin-mimng One' small dredge is working m Tavoy 

at the present time I understand that two others have been imported for 
erection on a concession in Thaton In the distncts of Mergm and Tavoy, and 
probably also in Amherst and Thaton, there are large areas of ground which 
are likely to contain tm ore in profitable quantities The testing of such 

deposits IS neither lengthy nor expensive, and once they are proved and a 

suitable dredge started, the recovery of the ore becomes a matter of simple 
mechamcal engmeenng Very successful results have been obtained in Siam 
and the Federated Malay States and the business deserves more consideration 
than it has received m Burma up-to date. 

(2) Further investigation into the potentiahties of the coal fields of the province * 

Eeports have been written from time to time dealing with the coal-fields of 
Burma and most of them have concluded that the available matenal is unsuitable 
for purposes of steam generation by ordinary means Yet the demand for fuel 
18 so great, and its present cost so high, that it seems necessary to decide finally 
whether the Burmese coals cannot be made use of in some special manner or 
not, in view of what is being done with similai low grade matenal in other 
conntnes I refer specially to bnquetting and producer gas plants 

(S) The utilization of the sulphide ores of Burma, for thepieparation of sulphunc acid 
I refer tspeoially to the recovery of sulphur in some form as a by-product in 
the smelting of the Bawdwin ores 

(4) ) The production of tungsten powder and ferro-tungsten in Burma or India This 

question is bound up with the possibilities of mannfactnnng locally other ferro- 
^ alloys such as those containing molybdenum, chromium and manganese, 

(5) The production of metalhc copper and aluminium in India, 

(6) The examination of the kaolin deposits of Yametbiu and Bhamo 

(7) The composition and extent 'of the so-called soap sands of the dry zone. 

There are splendid opportunities for the development of hydro-eleetrio power schemes m Hydro-elc 
Burma, and the subject has already received attention both in the Northern Shan States 
and in Tavoy, for the provision of a cheap source of power to be used m mining operations 
In Tavoy one proposal is already being earned’ into effect and a large storage feservoir is 
completed The whole details of a large hydraulic and ordinary mining plant will be 
electrified Another similar proposal has recently been brought forward, and I have no 
doubt that the advantages of such mstallations will become more appreciated as soon as the 
pioneer ones are in operation. 

The only puggestioh I can offer is that Government should encourage hydro-electric 
schemes as much as possible as they are bound to assist in establishing the mineral industry 
on sure fonndafaons. 

NB — IJ^ttness did not give oral evidence 
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Mb T E Mitchell, Bestdent Manager, Banna Mines, Limited. 


Mr. T, E 


Extract from Weittbit Evidence, vide pages 606, 609 and 610 of Vol. V of the Minutes of 

Evidence 


Q. lOB Yes, in the following respects — 







(t) To our observation, the staff of the Forest department is inadequate, especially in porast 
those grades of men who come into direct and daily contact with firms engaged 
in working the forests, ms , in Extra Assistant Conservators and men of lower 
grades This branch of the department caused us considerable delay in our 
felhng operations in the period October 1916 to March 1917, and the situation 
— to ns — only saved by our men doing Government work as well as their 
own Had it not been that we had men who were capable of domg this work, 
our production of lead for Imperial purposes would have been greatly interfered 
with, as fuel one of most important factors in our operations 

(«•) Members of the subordinate Forest Service in general and some even of the 
Superior Service require to have their view points in regard to their dealings 
and attitude towards private firms considerably widened and altered a more 
hberal and helpful attitude towards such firms should be insisted on and every 
ipstanoe of delay or obstruction severely dealt with 


26 a 
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The following are suggested as remedies for the present state of affairs — 

[а) Special and extensive concessions should be made by the Forest Dopartment in 

areas where the value of forest products arc wholly dependent on the develop- 
ment of an industry of measurable life 

(б) Improving the pay and allowances of the Subordinate Foicst Service, thus 

attracting a better grade of men and enabling them to live in greater comfort 
with a view to mamtaining health and vigour in unhealthy places, such ns 
mne men out of ten in the Forest Service arc compelled to live and work 
in 

In the case of the lowest grades of Rangers who are practically all Easterns the 
increase in the number of Extra Assistant Consenators u ould do much to 
reduce petty peculation 

(c) Increase in the proportion of Europeans in the Subordinate Services 

{d) The spirit rather than the letter of the law should be impressed on all members 
of the staff and a broad interpretation applied to forest rules, especially in 
reserved areas, and to this end considerably more responsibility and freedom 
of action should be given to Extra Assistant Conservators and others who hold 
positions bringing them into direct contact with firms 

(e) A better appreciation of the factor of time in all commercial undertakings by 
the Forest department would be of very great value to all companies or individuals 
operating in the Province 

(y") Prompt rephes to all correspondence and immediate action in regard to forest 
offences The present procedure is verv much involved and requires a great 
deal of unnecessary correspondence with head-quarters even m very trivial 
cases Greater responsibilify and freedom of action to the man on the spot 
will help this 
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Extract from Obai. Evidence, 2Sth January 1918 
(Mr A F Kuehx accompanied Me ^Iitchell ) 
a s f » « 


Mr C JE Low — Q Ha^e you any complaints to make in regard to the railway freights 
charged by the Burma Railways? — A The freights, though previously reduced, are still 
high 

{Mr A F. Kvehn) — A We have applied to the Burma Railways and we hear that though 
it has not been officially sanctioned, we will have facihties given us approximating those 
given in town works 

Son’ble Sir F Moolerjee — Q Ton have not got them yet ? — {Mr Kvehn) A They 
have not come to a decision, but the intention is to cut down the freight rate 

Q Do you think you will be able to win that concession? — {Mr Kvehn) A I thmk 
so 

Q Have they promised to give you the concession with retrospective effect, say for the 
last two years ? — {Mr Kvehn ) A Tes 

» « * * « 


Mr G F Low — Q You suggest certam remedies in regard to the present state of things 
in the Forest Department , you say “The spirit rather than the letter of the law should bo im- 
pressed on all members Considerably more responsibility and freedom should be given to 
Extra Assistant Conservators, etc do you think it is sound to give discretion to lower subordi- 
nates? — A {Mr Mitchell) Yes, a greater amount of latitude to the subordinates mentioned 
would facihtate forest operations of private concerns 

Q When they deal with ordinary people, don’t you think they might make it a means 
f petty theft? — A If the men referred to are Europeans, I think the benefits 

to be derived from grantmg them greater latitude would more than offset any peculation that 
might result from the greater freedom 

Q I Bni ref emng to the subordinates of the Forest Department would you extend greater 
treedom to subordmates of aR grades ? — A Not below the Extra Assistant Conservator, 
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J. Watson, Irrawaddy Match Company, Mandalay. 

Extract from Ona Evidencp, 314 January 1918, vide pages 044-G47 of Yol. A’’, of the 

]Minutcs of EviGonco 

IIon*hU Sit E E. Moolerjee.— Q. Umler the heading "Transport facilities and freights 
\a Tonr noto jou speak of the high rnilu ay and steamer freights is the railway freight her 
higher than that on any of the railways in India?— I could not ^^7 

oS or two little notes on freights which I might read out to you. The first thing I would 
like to say about railway freights and steamer freights is this hlr. 3 roup in his monograph 
makes the following statement ‘ "Raalwaj freights are distinctly m favour of imported 
articles ” Ton would like to have that verilied. Now about matches I would lust give you 
the relative pre-war rates. On matches from Japan to Rangoon, taking a certain unit, lam 
not taking a ton, I am taking a certain unit, the freight from J.apan to IJangoon was its. 3-8 , 
from Mandalay to Rangoon unpacked for shipment to India it would be Hs 3, but packed tor 
shipment would bo Es 3-S From Rangoon to ^fandnla} it is jiist the same, hut the same thing 
from Mandalay to Afadras cost Rs 13-8, Rs 10 being the freight from Rangoon to Madms; 
and Mandalai to Calcutta it was Rs 9-4 of which Rangoon to Calcutta was Rs 5-J3 o 
represented the mattei to the British India Company, and thc} reduced the rates early in 
January 1915 , fho reduced rates per unit were then . — 


Japan to Rangoon 
Mandalay to Rangoon 
Mandalay to Madras 
Jlandalay to Calcutta 


Rb 

3-8 

3-8 

8-8 

66 


Q Was this all duo to w ar conditions ? — A No, they were pre-war rates 

Q. But you say they w'cro reduced in 1915? — A Early in 1916 The value of the 
product at that time was about Rs 22-8 to 24, just the same 

Q, In the next sentence you say "There is a working arrangement between the 
railway and steamer companies whereby all competition is eliminated Can you enhghten 
us on this point more fully ? — A Wherever the railway touches the river such as at Mand^alay, 
Mvingj’an, Prome, etc , they have a working arrangement as to freights The rates of freight 
are the same whether earned on thc railw.ay or steamer between any two towns on which the 
railway and steamer meet 

Q Are you sure of that ? — A Well, I have been told so, I would not like to take my 
oath on it I know this for a fact that thej' agreed to raise the rates recently , they held a 
conference between a member of the River Company’s staff and the Assistant Traffio Manager, 
Railways, at Rangoon and they arranged their increased rates 

0,. Is the railway a State or guaranteed railway? — A I think it is n gnaranteed 
railway 

Q Have you represented this matter to the higher authorities, the Railway Board, or to 
the local Government in any way ?—'^ No We brought a shipment of pine timber from 
Knlaw to Mandalay Tho timber landed at Jilandalay cost us Es 500-7, the railway 
freight on it was Rs 606 

* * 4: ■ * i! 4c 4c 


Str F. U Stewart — Q Why, if I may ask, are yon shutting down the Irrawaddy- 
Match Factory ? — A Because the concern is not paying Well, pardon me, we would have 
shut down before this if the concern was not paying, but we have got stocks of material We 
are not buying any materials now because prices are at the very top, and if we bought further 
supplies and the war finishes to-morrow we might lose heavily 

Q. As the result of your experience do you think match-making m India is an industry 
that can be made to pay ? — A I think it can 

Q Without any definite Government assistance ’ — A That is hard to say but I may 
tell the Commission m confidence that I propose going to Japan myself to study the condi- 
tions there and to see what methods they follow 

Q With reference to what you say about the military authorities buying Japanese 
matches at higher prices, were your samples found unsuitable by the Military anthontieg - 
or by some department? — J. They were supplied to officials in Rangoon We were asked 
to tender for matches and we did They said that onr samples were unsuitable for Turkish 
prisoners. Later, they themselves approached ns and now our matches are purchased 
There could he no question about the suitability of our matches because we have been 
manufactunng for 5 years and sellmg all round the districts here 

* * * * 4c 4c 4e 

■ ^ 3?lie Mihtary authorities you say purchased and paid for at a higher 

price than jonra, Japanese matches That is to siy, Japanese matches were imported mto 
tniB country at a much lower cosf^ because of the lower freight that they have to pay _ As 
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you sajj Japanese matches pay only Rs 3-8 from Japan to Rangoon per unit Is that your 
contention Japanese matches are imported into Burma at a lower cost, tlie high freights 
made it impossible for us to export to India 

Q And in your case the freight is the same from Mandalay to Rangoon ? — A Not 
quite so , if the tins are not packed for export, it is only Rs. 3, if wo pack it in packing cases 
it IB Rs 3-8 

Q Where are they delivered? At Rangoon?— yf No They are required for the 
camps in Thayetmyo and hleiktila 

Q They have to pay farther freight from Rangoon ? — A The freight would he about 
the same to Thayetmyo. 

Q For the remark that you make under the heading “Technical aid ” with regard to 
the training abroad of Indian youths, you generalise from the one instance }OU give, that 
there is no use sending them abroad at all ? — -A I give it as one instance 

Q How did this young man fail to meet your requirements? Was his knowledge 
insufficient ? What was he brought in for ’ — A Ho was recommended — I forget by whom — 
we heard of him from some Government official somewhere, any way he came from India, he 
said he was in a match factory near Calcutta , he was in England, in Germany and in Japan 
His trouble with us was that ho would not take his coat off , he wanted to be a sort of master 
of the whole concern without doing any work 

Q Was hiB knowledge of chemistry of any use to you ? — A 1 do not know that he was 
trained in chemistry, hut he had sufficient chemical knowledge , he had heen through all the 
branches, and he knew something about them all 

Q Was his knowledge insufficient ? — A I think his knowledge was sufficient, but ho 
would not take his coat off 

♦ >!f 

Mr, C H, Low — Q Do you know if the monograph of Mr Troup’s was based on any 
practical experiments on a commercial scale ? — A He says that he made these experiments 
with a Mr Evance whom ho strongly recommends in his monograph, and also with a 'German 
firm m Berlm 

Q. Was this a match-making firm or a firm selling machinery? — A Match machinery 
firm Then later we had expenence of this Mr Evance , who proved to be nnsnitable 
1! « !t- * + * 1: 


WrcfTESS No 45S. 

Mr C G Rogers, VD,ECH,FLS, Chtef Conservator of Hjrests, Burma 

Extract from Written EvinENCE, vide pages 650-651 of Vol V ofjthe Minutes of Evidence 

« * « « * 

IV — Other forms of Government aid to industries 

N 

The one thing to be avoided in the future js the granting of monopolies for any kind of 
Forest produce 

Practically the only timber exported from Burma m large quantities is teak. The 
supplies of this species are practicaUy in the hands of three firms The profits made on the 
extraction of teak are so large in comparison with that of other woods, that these firms will 
not extract any of the other species associated with it 

The three firms who command over 70 per cent of the total outturn of teak m the Pro- 
vince, ate in aposition to demand any pnce they like for their timber and can force the pnce 
up far above that at which they could sell it and make a reasonable profit This is very bad 
for the Province as a whole and only benefits the monopohsts Teak does not grow pure but 
in mixed woods It is economically unsound to work out one out of many species of trees 
growing together and the effect of the establishment of the monopoly referred to is that it 
IB extremely difficult to extract the other species of wood associated with teak at a profit 
This IS more particularly the case because teak floats (practically all the other valuable tim- 
ber trees do not float) and this property allows of its being extracted much cheaper than other 
woods which will not float Teak commands a much higher price than the other timbers of 
the Province 

* * * « « 

— Other forms of Government action and organisation. 

The lack of roads and the monopoly which exists of both rail and water transport have 
very materially interfered in the past and still continue to mterfere with all development in 
the Province ^ 
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The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company have the monopoly of transport by water and the 
Burma Railways Company have the monopoly of transport by rail 

Until some independent steamship and railway companies are established m the country, 
all development in the country is entiicly dependent upon the good-will of these two 
companies who, if I had been informed correctly, have a working agreement by which they 
divide the trade of the country which passes through Mandalay The only remedy k) this 
most undesirable stato of affairs is to make it possible for other independent parties to place a 
fleet of steamers on the Irrawaddy and to construct other railways. 

* ♦ * * 
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Extract from Oral Evidence, 7th February 1918 — vide page 1690 of Volume V, of the 

Minutes of Evidence 


IF 
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« 
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Mr A. Chaiterton asked whether Bormans availed themselves of apprenticeships 
in the Flotilla Company’s dockyards Mr. Poison replied that they did not encourage 
Bormans because their object was to encourage apprentices to become engmeers in steamers and 
Bormans did not co-mingle well with European engineers afloat They employed a number 
of Eurasian enginers , European engmeers are dif^ult to procure at present 


♦ » ♦ * * * 


Witness No 469. 

Mr A. C McWatters, I C S., Controller of JBtdeg and IFool, Indian Muntttons Board. 

Written Eitdence 

The special measures which have been taken by Government daring the war to utilize 
the Indian tanning mdustry and India’s supplies of hides for w.ar purposes have been discussed 
at some length m a note which I wrote recently for the Indian hlnmtions Board’s Handbook 
and to wham I beg to refer the SIcmbers of the Indian Industrial Commission The note 
mcludes statistical information showing the changes in volume aud direction of the export 
trade both m raw aud tanned hides and skins The information there given lias not been 
repeated in this statement. 

2. The necessity of supplj ing to the War Office the particular class of tanned hides 
required for the manufacture of ' uppers ’ for Army boots, vts , the so-called rough-fanned ” 
hides, East India tanned kips, has involved the concentration of the resources of Indian 
tanneries on this particular line There has been no corresponding development of the trade 
in fimshed leather during the war, except for the supply of boots and equipment for Ihe Army 
in India and the forces supplied from India, and in one or two small lines, such as roller skins 
and picker bands, where there has been an opportunity of replacing imported goods of this 
class by articles made in India But, generally speaking, the development of the industry m 
the direction of producing -finished leather m this country has had to be postponed to the end 
of the war 

3 With regard to the development of the industry after war conditions are removed, there 
are so many uncertain factors that tbe exact hne of development cannot, in my opinion, be 
forecasted with certainty In the note which has been sent for my opmion I find it stated — 

(fl) that the future lies very largely with chrome leather, and 

"(fc) that the contnbution which India IS able to make is of sufficient importance to 
( enable her to dictate in what form it shall leave the country 

I shonld prefer to see both these sfatemeuts expressed in a much Ies-» positive form 

4, There is little doubt that there is a promising future for chrome-tanning in India, but 
the opinion of most experts m this country with whom I have discussed the question is that 
as India is the natural home of large numbers of tan stuffs, there should be great possibilities 
of developing vegetable tanmng in this country 

5 This vegetable tanning would include finished leather as well as the partially finished 
“ roush-tanned ” hides from Aiadras and Bombay The latter are hfcely, I think, to retain 
their populanty m the United Kingdom market, provided they can be supped at pnees which 
will he attractive to the United Kingdom tanners and cumers , hut the post-war demand is 
not hkely to be so great as the present special demand for war purposes The question of 
pnee IS important, since when the Government purchase scheme comes to an end, East India 
nned kips mil have to compete with other forms of leather and other sources of supply 
ihe pnee of the tanning bark prmcipally used m prepanng these hides, mz , Cassia annculata, 
^the largest item in tbe cost of tanmug at present, and it is, in my opinion, essential to the 

re of this trade that there should be large supphes of this bark available at prices much 
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lower than ttos^e prtvcil Dg at iresent It is witt th.s c-miiogencv i- new and rot £>lej 
vntli a vie- to war cond.no-s taat the increase cnltiva'-ion of this lark i£ alread- bting 
act.ve’j up bv L-ccal Go-e-niEOhts ‘ Koagb-iann.^ ' sbr^ a's"* c^pecnlir tbes? from 

Dmoigal, Coimbatore aad Trebmop Ir, a-e hkelv to contmcc to cimmand a good marke*- in 
Enrope and America and elserrbcre 


6 Tee fatnre cf oesetaye tanning in Inia bo-rever need net le c-onSnel to rongb-tann d. 
hides and skins The eipemments wbjcb Govemment i* c< ndcutirg o-itn va-icns tan s^ntfs 
are stOl in an ea~Iv staje and tbe~e is an immense amonnt of rc-'arcb vro* ' to be core before 
tbe fall possibilities of Indian tanstaSs are reahsed I be’ eve that botn for upper leatb;~ and 
sole leather for hoots and for finisbel leataer goods of aM sorts, mitah’e tan stn^s can be found 
in India and A sbonld he possible to make them avajable £c~ tanners in all parts of tbecountr— 
at reasonable pnees- 

7 It mnst hoTrever l<e empbar^ed that the deie’opment cf a Smsbed leather industrj 
wDi be slow because it rtrq^mres — 


(cj tecbnicallv train^ men vutb kro— h-dge of tbe bc-st Znropran and American 
methods, 

[i] tanneries and leather inannfacton'‘s fitted out vatb tbe best and lateA macbmerv, 
and 

(c) a verT great improvement in tbe finisn of tbe leather before India can compe'e with 
anv chance of success m the world^s markets 


At tbe p'esent tune there .£ sneb a famjne of leather in tbe cinl mar^g^ at home that almost 

anv reasonablv vrell finished leather would sell well, but there is -erv httle finished leather 
bein? prcdnced in India to-dav which would have a chance of competing after tbe wa--, vtitb 
tbe leather made in Europe and America European markets will not absorb anvtning which 
India chooses to send them Tcej will onlv take Indian finished leather if it is equallv 
attractive in qnahtv and price vntb leather produced else~-he~e This is wbp I think it is a 
mistake to write as though India had a monop olv of supplies and could dictate the form in 
which she will suppiv 

S It IS imperrtant, I think, that the Bihsh and Indian firms who are interesting them- 
selves in the raw hide export trade from India should aVo take part in the tanning mdustij, 
and it is one of the most hop-efnl sisns of tne present situation that several of these firms at 
Calcutta are contemplatii^ the mstitut-on of tanneries Tuere will for vears to come be room 
for exports both of rawhides and of finished leatner and a firm wmch is interested in both 
lines will be in a strong positiom This mav also help to solve tne problem of the compirtinoa 
hetween the raw hide exporter and the Indian tanner 

9 I think that the future of Indian tanning will depend on a continued control of raw 
hide exports Tfie ext<ms on of iude-tanmng m India during the war has led to Southern 
Indian tanner eate-ing more and more into tne Xortheru Indian raw hide markets and a 
large proportion of the tanned hides now hemg exported from Madras and Bombav a*e hides 
from, Cavmpore and Calcutta and otner Xorthem Indian ma-kets Before the war the 
Southern Indian tanner did not as a mie ontain the better class of !Xo-thern Indian raw hides 
but -ras content ma nlv with local supplies After the war, unless raw inde exports contmne 
to be controlled in some form or other, the raw hide expo-ter will again compete with the 
Indian tanner for the fSorthem Indian hides, and. if there is a great demand from Enroiie for 
Indian ra— hides at high pnccs, the Indian tanner mav be serionslv handicapped 

The limits of the Commission's enqnirw denar them from tbe consideration of a tariu 
poluw otherwise it might have been p-crmissible to consider the question of an export duty 
on raw mdss as a posible form of control 


Onii. Evtdzxce, 147E PzBuriUT I&IS 

I£r A. — Q The desmiption of the work that is done hv the Indian Afnmtions 

Board in the note which yon have centributed to the Handbook, I may assume, refers to the 
development of the mdnstry purely and solely under wa’ conditions ^ — A Yes 

Q What we have to deal wita here is of course, mamly what will be the position of the 
hide, skin and leather trade when normal connilions are re^ored, and we should like to know 
to what extent the worn that is now hemg done nnder the Munitions Board is hkelv to resnlt 
in a permanent improvement in tne conditions under winch the l^mther trade will be earned on 
in the future ' — A It is rea'ly vew dimcu't to say wnar features of the present control are 
temporary and what are pennaneat In the first place the control now exercised over the 
trade m rough-trmned cow ludei in Madras and Bombav 13 for a special war purpose. I do not 
thnik that the tanning of these hides will continue to the same extent after tbe war so that 
we may say that the attent-on now being paid to tanne<’ cow h des as opposed to skins is not a 
p .rmanent fectnre. It nos only teen by rep'essirg ^ne tanning of snns that we have been 
able to tnm the wnole of the south Indian tanneries on to tann^ cow hides. 

Q That IS to say, the amount of tanning material m the country at present is limited ? 

A, Yes- 
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Q. And quite insufficient to deal iritli the amount of raw material that is now avaal- 
able?-^ The amount of tanning material of the hind which is known and understood bj 
the south Indian tanners up to date is limited In fact, we have fo^d getting 

sufficient quantity to produce the amount of leather 'required by the War Office 

0 Is there likely to he a permanent outcome of the efforts which are being made to 
increase the supply of the well known raw materials ?--.I I think the prospects are very 
hopeful indeed Not only in Madras and Bombay are both the Agricultmal and the Forest 
Departments taking up ' the cultivation of tarwad hark but also in the United Provinces and 
m Northern India generally 

Str F H. Stewart —Q Are there suitable areas ? — A I think there is no question that 
tarwad will grow, in other parts of India In the United Provinces the plantations are very 
promising and I think theie is no doubt about the possibility of extending the cultivation of 
that particular tan stuff 

Mr A Ghaiterfon — <3 Can you tell us exactly how these plantations have been 
formed ? — A By actml scientific plantation and cultivation, I believe, and not merely by in- 
discnmmate sowing I have not however seen the plantations myself 

Q How long does it take for the plantation to grow t—A Some of the plants put in 
last year or less than a year ago are now, I am told, seven feet high and are xeadj to yield, 
bark which is useful for tanniug The usual period before the bark is mature is about three 
years 

Q Do you know whether samples of this bark have been used ? — A 1 do not think they 
have as yet, but some of the bark is being collected now and u e have Jbeen promised samples 
Q. You think there will be a permanent increase m the supply of Cassia auncidata ? — A 


Yes 

Q Has the economic aspect been considered as to whether it will pay to grou tarwad ?— 
A Do you mean whether this particular kind of tanning will pa}’ ? 

I Q Not quite Whether fl;/rfcK/<7ita is an economic agiioultural crop ? — A I think 

of conrse, at the present price of bark it will pay well It is very difficult to say what the 
price will be after the war If the pnee of bark is too high, I do not think you will get an 
extension of this class of tanning because it will not command a market at home unless it is 
cheap 


Sir F II Stewart — Q Suppose it is carried by railway must it he carried in bulk ? — A At 
present it is packed fairly loosely and it could be packed more tightly ^Ir Fraymouth has 
strong ideas about educating tanners to pack their bark better 

Mr A Ghaiterton — Q By means of a grass-haling machinery ? — A I think it is a 
question of pressing the hark 

Q What is the result of the experimental work up-to-date in regard to the introduction ^ 
absolutely new tannm materials such as is being done by the Esociet Company ? — A I should 
say that at present veiy little in the way of definite results have been obtained There is no 
doubt however that a number of tanning materials to which attention has been directed by 
Esooiet are being used in larger quantities For instance, Kahw hark was scarcely used at aU 
a year ago and now orders have been placed by Cawnpore tanneries for very large quantities 
It has been supplied with the help of the Government Forest Department and Esociet It is 
not a new discovery in an}’ sense of the word, but new attention has been directed to it and the 
methods of collection have been greatly improved 

Q It had not been used by tanners before ? — A Yes, but not to this extent 

Hon’lle' Sir It N Moolerjee — Q You have been connected with this work since the 
formation of the Munitions Board ? — A Since July 1916, nearly a year before the Mumtions 
Board was created. 


Q You had no previous knowledge of it? — A I pretend to no expert knowledge of the 
trade I came in ongmally as an administrative officer to control the purchases of tanned 
hides for the War Office Later on raw hide exports were added, and the work of control, 
which now includes the whole trade from the raw materials to the finished article, has 
enormously mcreased, especially since the formation of the Mumtions Board 

Mr A Ghalterlon — Q We may assume for the present that we have got to look to the 
old sources of supply for tanning harks and that there are no' new matenals ?~A^_ I do not 
think I can accept that I say little has been proved as yet but there are immense possihihties 
of new materials 


Q Apart from the tanning which is done with avarain hark and baiiil bark, is there any 
other material now being used which will give Equally good results ?—A Not at present 
When however you say babul hark, you have to remember that there are various mixtures, used, 
rach as babul and myrobalams mixed and babul and laiua mixed and so on, and some of the 
biggest tanners like kla^srs Cooper, Allen use a great variety of tan stuffs and also import 
materials and extracts But of the Indian tan stuffs avaraiu and babul still hold the 

ueld 

♦ 

Mon’ble Str It N Moolerjee —Q Do you mix on account of cheapness or for better 
quality t—A Mainly for quality Different materials give different results lu taunina: If 
% 1 pu_^ tanning for sole leather or upper leather, you want a different class of tanning In 

27 
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some of the Bombay tanneries hahtl is mixed witb avaram because it is cheaper, although the 
mixture does not improve the leather 

Mr A CJiatterioii — Q Do a our cvperts who have examined these liidcs snj that ihc use 
of nen materials in the place of avaram and hahtl produces ahsolutcl^ ns good a leather ? —A 
We have seen leather produced which was quite as good, but no ha\o not been able act to 
obtain a continuous output of leather of the same class 

Q Have you formed any opinion as to what would he the best coui-se to adopt to doielop 
the tanning trade m India to the maximum possible extent after the war when the demand 
for this lightlv tanned leather has ceased on the part of the militar} authorities '•'•—y/ 'the 
last sentence of my written evidence expresses mv opinion I think there is going to he 
intense competition immediately after the uar between the ran hide exporter and the Indian 
tanner and the Indian tanner mil ha\e to be protected against the raw hide exporter 

Sir F H Sletoarl — Q Failing that, 3'our solution would bo the combination' in one 
man of both the raw hide export hnsiness and the tan^ng business ? — A Yes 

Q Which part of his business is going to pax to him? — A At different times one part 
will probablj pay more than the other lie mil bo able to accommodate himself to the 
markets at home Very often in the auction sales in London where most of the Indian tanned 
hides used to be sold, the tanner was badly hit The hides ucre sometimes sold at a comjdete 
loss It was a speculatn c business 

Q Who took the nsk i* The exporter? — A The tanner look the risk in most cases 
by sending hides home to be sold on commission In the long run he usually came out all 
ngbt What used to happen in Madras was that most of the tanners did not xvoik the whole 
time When the makret conditions acre f.ixoiirable at home, they used to work at high 
pressure, and when there was a slump at home, they simply stopped work 

Son’ hie Sir B A’ Moolcrjee — Q I have heard that the auctions are hold promistuously 
and that there is no consideration, and that for a bad thing they pay a x cry high price and 
rtce vena Is that so^ — A I have nexer heard that exactly, but the exporter here must Iiave 
been very much in the hands of brokers at home 

Sir F H Stewart — Q There is reason to hope that things will be much better 
organised after the uar’ A That particnl ir trade, that i-, rough-tanned leather, will jirobablx 
revert very much to pre-xvai conditions 

Q Where did all this rough-tanned leather go to ^ — A All to England 

Q AU sold by auction? — A The bigger firms sent direct to their own agents in 
England and their marks are well known The smaller tanners nsnally sent on commission 
to the auction sales 

Mr A Ghaltcrton — Q If there is a reversion to that, the tanning industry will never be 
established? — A As soon as the war is over, the old methods xx ill automaticalU he resumed, 

I take it Tanners and exporters haxe got to find their market in England 

' Q Have you anv knowledge of what finished materials are made from the half-tanned 
leather which is sent home ? — A At present it is being used entirely for the uppers of army 
boots 

Q For that purpose is a combination tannage used ? — A It is treated in different 
ways I beliox e Ido not know the details 

Q Have you any opinion as to the quality of the chrome-tauned leather which is now made 
in India and which was shipped home in considerable quantities tJl the export was stopped ? 
A I am not in a position to give an opinion about that I have heard opinions that it was 
good I have seen a good deal of Chambers and Company's chrome leather which is good 

Q Would it be a probable line for development in the future when the demand for 
mihtary purposes falls off — to make these chrome-tauned box sides — J I think so certainly 
What I wanted to emphasise in my note was that there was also an opening for vegetable- 
tannmg I do not think that one ought to go so fai as to say that ohrome-taunmo- is the 
only hope That I gather was the tone of the note * 

Q As far as the note is concerned, what is expressed there is that chrome tannin <>• is the 
hope of the future in regard to light leathers That is an absolute fact?^ — A Very probably 

Q The bulk of the hides of the best class which were exported from India were chrome- 
tanned in Germany or in England, and there is no earthly reason why we should not do it 
in this couniry ? — A No, but there is no reason why one should not also x egetable tan in this 
country 

Q Taking leather either tanned, or in the raw state as hides and skins, India makes a 
very large contribution to the world s market In your opinion is that contribution so large 
as to enable ns more or less to dominate the situation ? — A I do not think so 

Mr C F Low — $ Is our contribution so large that a xvithdrawal of it would have a 
serious effect on the leather trade of the worlds — A It xvonJd have an appreciable effect 

Q A v'^ry serious effect on it ? — J I xvould not go so far as that I should like before 
expressing an opinion to work ont the figures of India's production 

Mr A Ohatterton—q That is not the point exactly It is not the total production 
Each country, of its own production, requires the major portion and there is only a certain 

• Witness refers to a note on which hia opinion wai invited 
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percent-^ge ’wticli goes to tlio open market There is no surplus material at all in some 
countries uhcreas India possesses by far the largest amount of suiplus matenal which can be 
disposed of outside its own markets — ^ I rather doubt whether India is the largest exporter 
of the raw material. 1 should like to compare tke figures of South America 

Q TVould the withdrawal of the Indian surplus from the open market create a revolution 
in the tanning trade —.ct It is ^ cry hard to aiisuer that question. Theie would he a consi- 
derable stir *^There will certainly he intense competition for Indian hides after the uar 

Q Then within certain limits no do dominate the situation ?—J Within oerlam limits 

Q Putting it lu this way, wo cau either oiler r.aw material as we had been doing in the 
past, or we might offer finished goods Hitherto a trade in ran hides has been dei eloped 
wnth certain countries by virtue of thoir fiscal regulations Is the demand for products of 
Indian leather from Indian hides so great that if we say, you must take finished material, it 
will he taken? Can we compel them to use our material in the finished form rather than in 
the raw state?— ^ I should hold strongly that they won’t gi\o 3mu decent prices for the 
leather unless it is well finished 

ifr C JS Loro — You must also consider how long it will take before we can produce 
that material "i—A You will have to work up the quality here to a higher standard before it 
is worth while thinking of that proposition 

• Mr A. Chaiterton — Q Is the quality that has been turned out hitherto sufiiciently 
good ? — A I would not like to say, but people who ought to know tell mo that it is not 
One expert out from home told me that he had not seen any leather produced m India which 
was of the best finish and could command a good market at homo m ordinarj' times 

<2 Can j-ou state whether this result is due to the lufenorify of the hide or to lack of 
skill in manufacturing the leather ? — A It is not the inferiontj' of the hide because the same 
raw material has been producing .a good finished article in other countnes 

Q That IS to say, you ha\ c got to improve the methods of tanning and currying 
leather?—^ Yes 

Q Supposing that steps aie taken to import experts and uorkmen to manufacture a good 
class of leather and we start the manufacture of chrome box sides and glace kid, it will obviously 
take a certain number of years to develop the industry so that it can absorb all the suitable 
matenal available in the country Is our position strong enough to compel other countries, 
who would prefer to take only our raw material and work it up for themselves, to take finished 
leathers to whatever extent we can supply them, gradually increising the amount as the local 
industry expands ? — A I doubt whether this is practicable 

Q You have not a sufficient hold on the market ? — A No, I do not think they wall take 
leather unless it is suitable in quality 

Q Assuming we are giving them suitable leather ? Look at it from another point of 
new.. You haie probably gone into the figures of the hide trade for the past 10 or 15 years 
Is it not a fact that since the eud of the nineties the price of hides has been steadily rising m 
the world’s market ? — A Y’es 

Q And especially these light hides from India ? — A Yes 

Q That IS to say, there is a steadily increasing demand for them ?~A Yes. There has 
also been much improvement m the methods of collection and organis.ition of the trade 

Q That shows that there is a veij strong demand for them If we withhold a part of 
that supply the prices would go up stdi further?— You mean you would prohibit export 

Q If you withhold .a part of the raw material for the purpose of manufacturing it into 
finished leather, — supposing there were three million hides available for export, at the com- 
mencement we export two million hides and hold up a million in the countiy . ? 

Mr Jjoio to Mr Chaiterton — By the tanner paying a higher price, or by direct G overn- 
ment action ? 

Afr Ohatterion — Q There might be direct action The direct action we contemplate is^ 
by putting an export duty on the raw material Supposing we have three million hides and^ 
we hold up a certain proportion of them to manufacture into high class leather in the countrv, 

18 it hkely that we shall be able to get a market for that leather in the markets which hitherto 
took the raw material ? — A I think you will certainly get a market for leather from India 
if it is'good enough 

Q We have got to try and formulate some policy as to what should be done m connec- 
tion with the manufacture of leather in India ? — A I think that what is suggested in the 
note 18 quite correct. It must be a gradual development You cannot proceed veiy fast with 
the development of skilled tanning out here, but the result wdl eventually be the replacement 
of the export of raw hides i eiy largely by the export of finished leather 

9 Yrom the discussions that you bar e had on this question with experts, do they attnbuto 
the inferionty of the Indian finish^ leather to climate, or the raw matenal, or simply to the 
lack of skill on the part of tanners ?—A To want of experience J 

9 If we get thoroughly competent tanners out from home, there is a good prospect of 
tnrmng ont first-class leather in India ?—.i Yes o r 

Stewart — Q What prevents the mannfactuie of better leather m this 
conn y f A It is a question of technical traimng and experience There is one important 
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matter which I should like also to emphasise and that is that the Indian tanner did not hefore 
the war get the best classes of Xorthcrn Indian hides, which used to he c'^portcd lie is now 
getting better hides than he ever got before This is purely duo to nar conditions, but after 
the war he will expect to get these hides 

Q TVhat about the legislation introduced under the Defence of India Act ? — J It is 
emergency legislation 

Q Should that he continued after the war? — A 1 should like to see some of it continued, 
for instance, on the question of adulteration, but it will ho better if the trade can do it for 
themselves by some combination among the tanners 

Q "Will the simplification of the number of marks make the auctions fairer ? — .1 1 can- 
not say whether the trade will retain our simplified selections after the war or not The 
selections have been now reduced m number as a matter of com cnicnce for the particular 
purposes we have in view The trade is highly specialized and a greater aancty of marks are 
likely to he reintroduced after the war 

Son’ll e Sir S A' Moolcrjce — Q DonT you think that the prospect of getting belter 
pnee for good leather will stimulate the quality without liming an Act for it? — A Tliat is 
the best stimulus alwaj s in the long run I do not like the pre=ent penal method of 
preventing adulteration It is purely a war measure 1 would much sooner see it done by a 
combmation of tanners themselves They have learnt the value of it now 

Q "fVill they stick to it ? — A I do not know that they will 

Mr A Chaiterton — Q Most of the adulteration is done on inferior hides? — A No 
'Ilangalore’ hides, that is, some of the best hides, used to be badK adulterated There are 
twoliidsof adulteration, either by the addition of actual adulterants in the course of tannage, 
such as magnesium salts and sugar, etc, which is very difficult to detect, or ac in the 
particular ‘Bangalore ^ tannage by the addition of plaster and chalk to the flesh side after 
tannage This is merely an addition of artificial weight 

Sir F R Stevsart — Q You have been able to effect some improiements m the matter of 
flaying and had branding? — A "We hive done so only in certain small localities UVe have 
scarcely touched the fringe of the question "We are doing what we can by generally 
ciicnlansmg information and endeavouring to educate the people 

Q The cultivator does not like to contemplate his animal as a mere bearer of i hide ? — 
A. No 

Q If you wish to convert the demand m the countries which are going to take the 
hides mto one for the manufactured article, will there not be an increasing demand for it in 
India ? — A Yes 

Q Is that not the hne which should be developed ? — A 1 do not thmk the market for 
flnished leather m India will ever be sufficient to absorb a large proporfaon of the outturn of 
Indian hides and we shall have to depend on foreign markets ^ 

Mr A. Ohaiterlon — Q Is not the demand in India decreasing owing to the fact that 
other materials in the place of leather are being used for agncultural purposes such as well 
buckets ? — A Yes ' 

Q That aSects the position materially ? — A Yes 

Mr 0 E Low — Q Turning to page 26 of your Note,* did the Cawnpore factones use 
Bast India kips before the war? — A No They tanned the hides themselves from the 
beginning 

Q YThy do they do it now ? — A It is m order to double their capacity They are 
tanmng only buffalo leather now for soles and using the East India kips tanned m Bombay 
for the upper leather 

Q It does not follow that they would agree to take East India kips in normal circum- 
stances 7 — A. No 

Q Do you^know why the War Office would not take any chrome leather ? — A They are 
not taking any finished imported leather I do not know the reason Their pohey apparently 
has been that all Army leather must be fimshed m England 

Q But I thought a httle while ago the position had changed a bit and the Enghsh 
tanners were unable to deal with all these kips — A That was the case only in regard to our 
exports of raw hides, which were ahead of reqmrements They have taken all the rough- 
tanned hides they could get 

Q On page 27 you say with reference to hide-pickers, “ The Board has made enqmnes 
from home regarding the best processes and the subject will be carefuUv mvestigated ” — 
A IVe have got a reply from home on this subject, hut I should have to refer to the papers 
to give you details Jute mill pickers are bemg made out here now very successfully The 
difficulty IS only m regard to cotton mill pickers and experiments are being made with these 

Q Do you thmk that the future question of tannm research in India, whether with 
regard to the increasmg of the local produce or with regard to the use of the various vegetable 
tans, should be imperial or provinoial ? — A I thmk myself that there is room for both I think 
that local problems for some time to come will demand enquiries, say, m Madr^, Calcutta 
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and the North of India But there should be, I think, an Imperial department to co-ordmate 
the working of the local research institutes and there should he a number of erperts in difierent 
speoiahsed lines 

Q Owing to the multiphcily of special problems ? — A 1 think there ought to be several 
experts There aie certain problems to my mind which are general, for instance, improving 
the standard of chrome-tanmng That particular expert could give advice all over India, but 
enq^uines into the particular classes of tan staffs most suited to particular locahties would be 
provmcial enquines / 

Q And utilising them ? — A. Yes 

Q You think that some sort of research or enquiry is required for the improvement of 
chrome-tanning ? — A Por finished leather generally I think we should bring out the best 
expert we can get at home 

Q. Should yon have a research institute or a model tannery, or would the ^expert have 
simply to go round ? — A I do not tlunk myself that a model tannery is necessary. 

Q A research mstitute ? — A Yes, somethmg m the nature of an institute 

Q You want it on a laboratory sc^e ? — A Yes ^ 

Q You can get all you want m the way of practical tests from the firms ? — A Yes, 
I think so 

Mr A Chattertofi —Q Certain Indian tannmg establishments can turn oat chrome leather 
which IS supposed not to be of the highest quahty Is it a fact that research is wanted to 
improve matters, or is it simply a question of working, as is done elsewhere on a big scale witb 
a lughly tramed and highly differentiated labour?-- It is not so much a question of 
research in this case 

Q Is it purely a question of applying the methods which have already been fully 
recognised elsewhere ? — A Yes, with adaptation to Indian conditions 

<2 Should we be justified in drawmg this deduction that it now would be reasonable to 
start m India a \ ery large tannery on modem hne?“pro-nded we can import competent super- 
vision and tramed labour from some other country which has already estabHshed a reputation 
for the manufacture of the best class of leather ? — A Yes 


■Witness Ko. 4-71 

^Ib G S 'B.ab.t, Cl'E , Inspecior-General of Forests, 

Wbiiten Evidence 

I — lest means of leering the forest staff tn touch with industrial needs and possibilities 

Knowledge of industrial needs and possibibties must go hand in hand with knowledge 
of the growth, occurrence and best means of regeueratuag the various species of forest trees 
The latter knowledge depends largely on research, while if the former is to be obtained and 
raamtained the first essential is,' in my opimon, that m future Government shall take a much 
larger share m the exploitation and disposal of the produce of its forests than it does at 
present for this purpose it will obviously be necessary to gii e the trained forest staff special 
assistance as regards exploitafaon, transport, and sales of forest produce For the control of 
exploitation the various provinces will require a number of special exploitation officers, not 
necessarily trained forest officers, but men of the class of the assistants now employed by large 
timber trading firms These men should be engaged by Local Goiemmentsas required, it 
will probably he found necessary to employ them permanently on terms similar to those 
granted to members of the Impenal Forest Senice, after a period of prohaticnaiy service 

_ For imprdvemeut m the methods of exploitation and transport a staff of trained forest 
engineers is a necessity this question is dealt with m a subsequent section of this note 

^ The question of commercial development in the forest department has been discussed 
m the public press on various occasions during the past two years, both in the form of original 
articles and in reports of, and comments on, the evidence given to the Commission by vanous 
gentlemen It has indeed been suggested that there should be an entirely separate commercial 
forest staff, and that the sales of Government timber tbronghout India should be earned out 
by an Impenal branch consisting of a capable business man with a small staff of assistants 
1 regard any idea of tins kind as almost fantastic, for to my mind it is most undesirable, and 
indeed impossible, to divorce the officers of the Forest service from general control over the 
disposal of forest produce, nhile the great differences in the vanous provinces as regards the 
-quratit}* and value of timber available for commercial use, tbe improbahilitv of anr one man 
being able to obtain an adequate knowledge of the timber trade throughout India and Burma 
tod the certain objection of Local Governments to more or less complete eentrahsation of 
disposal, make any scheme for a general sale agency impracticable 

3 As far as timber is concerned the best means of keeping in touch with industrial 
possibilities and of replacing by the use of Indian woods the very large quantities of foreign 
timbers now imported into India will be, I thmk, to establish Government timber depots in 
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commercial centresj siich as Calcutta^ Bombay ^ JIadns and, later on, perhaps in some of the 
larger trading centres in Upper India Thc«e depGts should not ordinanlv be concerned -with 
timbers such as teak, sal and deodar, the uses of which arc well knonn and ■nhich are alreadv 
saleable to the fullest extent to which thev can be put on the market Tlicj should be 
concerned principally with pushing the utilization of the lesser known Indian timbers from 
the forests of Burma, the Andamans, \I cstern India, both below and aboic the Ghats, the 
North-Western and Eastern Himalayas (particularly pine ind fir from the former), Eastern 
Bengal, Assam, and Central India Timber should be shipped or railed to these depots by the 
Governments concerned, the remainder ol the business being placed, at any rale at first, in the 
hands of commercial firms working as agents on behalf of Government In addition to the 
depots these firms should maintain show-rooms for the c\bibition of timber samples, while it 
will probably be necessary to proi ide the depots with ^omc sawmill machineiy and with 
seasoning plants The agents should, of course, be In touch with Government Depaitments 
Using timber and with Directors of Industries 

This matter is now under the consideration of the Government of India and when I meet ^ 
the Members of the Commission I may be able to explain the scheme in further detail, if 
desired 

4 The further utilization of minor forest products in connection with the expansion of 
existing industries, or the commencement of new industries, must obviously depend to a largo 
extent on the results of research Apart from this side of the work it is certainly desirable 
that there should be some agency, not only in touch with commercial requirements but also 
m possession of adequate knowledge regarding the occurrence, possibility of extraction and 
of increase m the supply of the various products concerned This might be secured bv the 
adoption of one or other of the methods referred to in paragraph 43 of the preliminary draft 
of the Commission’s report, or by the employment of one or more ofiicers attached to the 
reorganized Economic branch of the Eorest Research Institute, working in touch with 
Provincial Departments of Indnstries I should prefer to postpone the expression of a definite 
opinion on this matter until I meet the Members of the Commission, though I am inclined to 
prefer the last mentioned method as I am doubtful if a separate officer would be reqnired^for 
each provmce, and am by no means certain that the u ork m two or three pronnees could 
be combined without giving rise to friction 


\ 


II— -2^6 organttation of tcteiiftftc iervtcet and of research 


5 I take this to refer, as far as I am concerned, to the organisation of forest research 
only I assume, also, that as far as maj be possible fore«t research should be earned out in 
India, that where this cannot be done reference should be made to the Department of Eesearch 
recently established m England and that enqnines connected with the possibilities of trade in 
forest products between India and the United Kingdom should be addressed to the Indian 
Trade-Commissioner 


6 The Eorest Eesearch Institute has done much good work since it was started some 12 
years ago but, if proper progress is to be made, the staff, buildings and plant must be largely 
increased with as little delav as possible, for these are entirely inadequate at present, 
particularly as regards the Economic branch This matter is already under consideration, but 
it mav be adxantageous if I give the Members of the Commission an outline of my own ideas 
on the suh 3 ect 


7 The duties of the President of the Eesearch Institute and College include, the super- 
vision of the educational work connected with the training of the Eaneer and Provincial 
Se^ce courses of instruction, as well as the geneml control of research work of all kinds 
It has now been decided to provmciabze the trainmg of forest rangers so that the educational 
Bids of his work wiU be decreased Bbortl 3 ' On the other band, the reorganisation of the research 
staff will add to his work very considerably, while the size of the Provincial Service classes 
must be increased very shortly At present the President is a selected Conservator of Forests , 
but under the altered conditions, which wdl, it is hoped, be brought into being without much 
delayj the post should be raised to a Chief Conservatorship 

8 The bnnehes of the Institute are as follows — 


T j Tht Botanical branch —The present staff consists of the Porest Botanist and two 
Indian assistants This is probably sufficient for the ivork can- ed out at present^ though if 
t e branch is to deal adequately with the fungoid diseases of forest trees it will require 
considerable enlargement * 


T j Sghteuliural branch — The staff now consists of the Sylvicultnnst and two 

Indian assistants, one employed m the field and the other in the museum and expenmental 
garden in addition seien posts are sanctioned on provincial cadres, and more are likely to 
be sanctioned shortly, for local and mainly sylvicultnral research, on the understandm^ that 
tbe officere holding tbe=e posts will work in collaboration with the central institutT^ I do 
not think this a^ngement is satisfactory If regnlar progress is to be made, if the work is 
to be earned on thronghout India on the same lines, and if overlapping is to be nrevented 
a^angements must be made to ensure tborongh collaboration I am not prepared to sav that 
^e loc^sylvicultunrts should be absorbed into an Impenal branch and mth headquarters at 
Dehra Dun, but at the least they should be under the general direction of one Officer and 
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Btould visit the central institute annually in the rains so that then results may be co-ordinated 
the repetition of work already done on one species in any province be avoided and the course ot 
research work during the next field season be settled Accordingly I hold that the bylvi- 
cultnral brancl\ should be under the control of a senior ofiicei of the standing of a Conservator 
of Forests whose duty it should be to oo-oidinate Sylvicultural research throughout India and 
arrange for the compilation and distribution of all the resulting information He should at 
the same time keep up to-date with progress in working plans^ that is to say, vmth the 
application of sylvicultural systems of management, on the Continent, in the Colonies, m 
Amenca and in India On this very important subject he should act as adviser to the 
Inspector-General of Forests and to Chief Conservators He should be freed from tbe conduct 
of actual lesearcb work himself other than work of this class done at Dehm Dun, and should 
tour to the extent necessary to carry out the duties mentioned above He would require two 
assistants, one for working plans and one for the museum, the sylvicultural gaiden, ledgermg 
work, etc 


(itt) The Economic branch — The present staff is confined to the^ Forest Economist with 
one assistant This staff is hopelessly inadequate to deal with the work which has to be done 
and the branch should comprise at Jeaet the following — 


(a) Wood Technologist This officer would deal with the properties and uses of the 
numerous Indian timbeis and with the antiseptic treatment of timber On the 
first of these subjects there is a vast amount of work to be done for with the 
exception ,of a few of our principal species, our knowledge can only be described 
as elementary. 

[h) Palp Expert 

(c) Tan and Dye Expert " ' 

(d) Minor Produce Expert 


These officers should confane themselves to research _ As in the case of the Sylvicultural 
branch the Economic branch might be in charge of an officer of the class of Conservator who, 
in addition to the general supervision of the woik of the bianch, wonld form the connecting 
link between the Keaearoh Institute and the commercial community He should also be in 
touch with the agents m chiirge of the Government timber depdts, referred to in paragraph 8 
of this noxe, and might indeed supervise the management of any of these depots established 
by the Government of India He should advise regarding, and if deaiied to do so by the 
. Local Governments concerned could also supervise, the management of Government forest 
industries, such as the re«in industry of the United Provinces and the Punjab, oi such other 
demoustration plants as Government may erect with the objwt of proving the commercial 
possibilities of industnes depending mainly on the utilization of forest products Should' 
the suggestion made m the concluding portion of paragraph 4 above be accepted, the officer 
or officers concerned sbould woik direotlv under the head of the Economic branch 

{tv) The Zoological branch — The sanctioned staff consists of the Forest Zoologist and one 
Indian assistant A second assistant has been asked for and with this addition the staff may 
be sufficient foi the present 

(t) The Chemical branch — I understand that the Commission is hkely to suggest the 
formation of a Chemical Depaitment flora which officers will be deputed to the vanons Depart- 
ments requiring their services I trust this is so, and that arrangements will be made for tbe 
publication of the results obtained by these officers nndei the control, and with the approval of, 
the head of the new Department As things are at present the state of affairs in the Chemical 
branch of the Forest Research Instiiute is not quite satisfactory A'either the President of the 
Research Institute nor the -Inspector-General of Forests can possibly control or offer any opimon 
on the value of the work done by the Chemical Adviser, and this has led to the ' Government 
of India ordering that before results are published an outside opimon on them shall be 
obtained This procedure, which under present conditions is in my opmion very necessary, is 
strongly resented by the Chemical Adiuser with the result that things are not working 
smoothly 

The Research Institute will probably require a Foiest Chemist with one general assistant 
and, in addition, another assistant to deal specially with distillation products — oleo resins 
leqmriDg treatment by distillation or in a sohent plant, essential oils from grasses, clestnictive 
distillation (Stockholm tar, wood tar, wood spint, etc ) Tins officer's wo^ will be almost 
entirely in connection with the Economic branch of the Institute, but obviously he should 
work uuder the control of the Forest Chemist ' 

(ci) The Forest Engineering branch — This matter is dealt with m the concluding section 
of this note 


III — The establishment of a service of Forest Engineers 

9 The necessity for a regular service of Forest Engineers is now undisputed Some 
little time ago the Goveniment of India addressed Local Goiernments on this subject, 
^ggestmg the formation of such a service and making enquiries as to the number of Forest 
Engmeers likely to be required Later they asked the Secretaih- of State for India to depnfe 
a Bemor forest officer, who is on leave in England and who has devoted great attention to the 
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rabject througliout Hs service, to visit Canada md Amenca ■with the object of making 
enquiries regarding mechanical appliances noiv in use in tho=e countries and suitable for use 
in India, the possibilitv of obtaining *a feiv trained Forest Engineers to stait the serv'c®, and 
the best method ot future recmitmcnt 

Ilepbes Lave not vet b-en received from the Governmenfc of Fombav and Burma, but 
10 posts have been asked for bv other Local Go\ernments I consider that at Ifest 15 rore=t 
Engineers could be profitably employed at once, if ne could get them, and that \vuliin a few 
Tears tune the strength of the service is likely to exceed this number considerable 

10 As it IS by no means certain that all Administrations vnll rc-quire one or more Forest 
Engmeera permanentlv and as the members of the senice will naturally specialize in the \anons 
branches, such as sawmill^, portable or otherwise, logging rai, roads ardtramv ay=, wire 
topewa'vs;- timber hauling appliances, etc , the service should be Imperial so that men can be 
sent to'provinces as required The officers in the semce =hould be graded and paid on equality 
■with the Imperial branch of the Forest Department, and there should he a Chief Forest 
Engineer, sraded as a Conservator of Forests as head of the service uho should be attached 
to the Eesearch Institute He should tour suficiently to supervise the pnncipal forest 
engineering works in progress and should pass schemes drawn up by the officers under him 

11 I do not consider that this sketch of the required rccrgamration of the Forest 
Besearch Institute repres=nt= finahty in any way I regard it on^y as sufficient for the 
present, for I am con-vinced that as time goes on all branches, and more particularly the 
Economic branch, will req'oire still further expansion 


APPEMHX 

In the fir'd paragraph of my note I have stated my opinion that in fntnre Government 
should take a larger share in the exploitation of its forests than is the case at prisent This 
seems to he essential if the Government rorests which can be worked mainly on commercial 
principles are to be managed with the object of securing the greatest possible benefit to the 
general tax-payer Stdl I do not mean that cilracticn by pnrcba=ers’ agency should be 
generally disconhnned There are parts of India where the market for the whole of the outturn 
IS so fully assured and where communications are so goo I that excellent pnees ara obtained by 
the sale of each year’s outturn to tradext, while there are other parts of the country where the 
kind and quality of the outturn makes it more advisable to tru'd to gradual development by 
traders than to attempt to work by departmental agenev again there are areas where there 
are no ■particular difficulties as regards extraction and where the demand a^cd the state of 
communications are good enough to make it pos'uble for Government to insist on the removal 
of most of the possible outturn and onthe payment of royalty proportionate to market values 
In these cases, or at any rate m tho=e belonging to the two fir^t classes, it would he foolish to 
work otherwise than through the agenci of purchasers But there are many other localities, 
often yielding timber of high qualify, where the system of purchasers’ agency, either by long 
or short term leases, has resulted m Government obtaining a very poor price for its produce, 
or mdeed in considerable loss, where extraction hv departmental agency has been replaced by 
leases of outturn It is m cases of these kinds, and more paiticnlar’y where capital has to be 
sunk to improve methods of exploitntion transport and conversion tl at Government should 
extract at least a fair proportion of its forest omtum through the agency of its oivn officers 
It is useless to expiect commercial firms to sink capital lu permanent improvements They are 
out, and naturallv so to make the greatest profit they can ■within the p^nod of their leases, 
and ■the condition m which the forests are left a*' the end of theleases is a matter m which they 
are not greatly concerned 


OcAL Evidi:>ce, loth March i9IS 

Jfr C -F Lots — Q In order to facihtate discussion on cne particular point in veur 
written evidence we seat you a note* on this particular aspect nr , the translatioD into 
commercial jnactice of the resMts of resairches on a laborntorT scale Have yon any remarks to 
make '' — A Berhaus I did not mate myself qmte plain It is proposed to so bevond the 
laboratory scale at Debra Dun M”e have a plant commg ont from home for the antiseptic 
treatment of timbers It is not a play thing, but a fair-sized plant, with which we 
hope to be able to work on the treatmant of timbers, bv anv of the method generallv used. 
IVe also propose to put up, for the manufacture of pidp, two digesters, one of Mr Eaitt's 
and one of ilr Milne’s, for bamboos and grasses and we hare now in India a tannin 
extract plant It is proposed that these plants should be worked at Debra Dnn on a scale 
sufficient to produce oommercial sample? "We have got Mr Eadt at present, and it ive cannot 
come to terms with him, it is preposed to get another man for the pulp wor^ 

Q Ton do agree then that, in the past private enterprise might have come forward more 
quickly, if you had b=en in a position then to pnt the results on your rrpenments on a com- 
mercial basis ' — A Certainly As regards matches, for instance, manv rears ago Mr Troup, 
when he was Forest Economist tried hard to get a small-siz^ plant to worked hv 
Government, but Government -wonld not tonth it The United Provmces Government had 
a scheme to put up a small plant for dealing with grasses for pnlp yir Baitt got the scheme 
ready for ■them, but it was considered that the thmg had not been snfiicientlv proied to aEow" 
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Government to spend the money on it As a rule Government has refus^ed to put doiro mo^y 
for this tmd of thing unless it has been absolutely proved to be commercially successtul. we 
have got to try these things Bret, and it is impossible to progress until this is done 

3Ir Ghafierlon — Q. Do you agree mtb onr note ? — A 1 do with the general principle 
that if projecta of this kindVe to be worked at all, it is most desirable that Government 
should undertake small pioneer faotones, with plant big enough to let the work be tried on a 
small commercial scale 

il/f G. B Loio. — Q. My jiomt is that, although a number of firms of repute have been- 
holding concession for pulp making for years past, no step has been taken practically to exploit 
those concessions —A That is qmte true Government ought to have done it themselves 

Q The reasons very largely are that the firms are uneasy about the practical working of 
the concessions , as, for instance, how much it would cost to get out the material , what the 
rate of renewal would be , etc — A. We have always told them that there is plenty of 
bamboo to be had 

Q. This monograph of Mr Troupes was issued under considerable difficulties, in the 
absence of any agency of this kind for actual Government exploitation on a small scale — 
A Mr Troup suggested the estabhshment of a Government pioneer factory at a capital 
cost of about fiS laldis with an expert to work it and investigate possibibties Bnt Government 
refused to have anything to do with the project, which Mr. Troup regarded as an 
essential accompaniment to the monograph 

' Q He had to rely on evpenmenfs made by ^he seller of a match-matiDg machine, 
which, of course, was not satisfactory On the other hand, the Forest Department made 
a very great success of the distillation of turpentine. Can you tell us what share was taken 
in that by the Dehra Dun Institute ? — A That was one of the snpplementary qnestions 
sent to me to which I was not able to send the repbes before, as 1 only just got the 
questions in Burma before I started What I have written is this — 

" The officers of the Forest Research Institute, particnlarly the Economist and the Chemical Adviser, nidoabtedly 
gave jnoch r^lnable to the Gorerameot of tho United Provincei m the establuhment oflthe rctm 

dwhllery at Bhowali Bnt neither of tbe«B officers, nor any of the TTnited Provinces forest officers concerned, svere 
•xperU in the production of turpentine and rosm from pme resin, so that the dishllery at Bhownh svas not 
cottstmeted on up-to-date tines, and has reached Ita present form largely os the result of triat and error I do not 
think that the officers of the Research Institute can be eaid to have gii en mneh assistance as regards the more 
up to-date dishlleK which has been erected by the Punjab Goremment at Jallo The success of tbt diitaiery 
IS due atmostvnhrety to the foresight of the Punjab Government in depnUog Mr Gibson to America and France 
to slndy the methods of distillation adopted m those conotnes, and in subsequently sanctioning the pnrebase of a 
complete plant from a srell-tootrn firm of resin distillers in Bo'dcani." 


I think the share of the Research Institute in the success of the ream industry, was mostly 
confined to assistance given to the United Provinces Government 

Q By tests ?— A Yes, and by helpmg to put up the plant, and helping to design 
it. The Bhowali plant is qmte ont-of-date 

Q. You agree that it is the kind of arrangement that ought to be taken up ?—A Yes m 
the way that it is taken up at Jallo That is the way it ought to be done 

Q This was, perhaps, not a matter in which the Rpsearoh Institute could help much 
It was a fairly str^ht ahead proposition ? — A No They could not give much assistance It 
is a well known process 

Q "Would you be prepared to say that it is a matter that should be loft open, and 
dealt with on its merits as to which Department should take up anyone of these small 
commercial test process the Forest jDepartment or the Department of Industries, or private 
concerns ? — A. I would not mind m the least who took them up, provided they were under 
Government control, where forest matters are concerned If Government is prepared to put 
down a plant at Dehra Dun I don't see why the Dehra Dun prople should not do it If the 
research is to be done in Dehra Don, it would fae more convenient that the plant shonM he 
erected there ^ 

Q We hope, if our recommendations ^e accepted, to have an Industrial Department with 
an organisation capable of handling things of this sort Probably there are many cases in 
which it could he done by the Forest Department or by a Department of Industries rrorkino- 
with the Forest Department — A I shoMd not object at all It would be qmte an op^ 
qneshon, as long as it was done 

Q You agree that the position of the Forest ^Economist is an impossible one, not 
only because of the diversity of the subjects he is supposed to give information on, but 
because he has no opportunity of translating the reports of the scientific workers^ into 
wmmereial practice. — A _ That is it that is why I think we should have these small plants at 
Dehra Dun 

Mr. A CJiatterion — Q Whom would you put in charge of the working of these Bmall 
ptants Special men Snpposmg we had j^Ir. Baitt, he would he in ch^ge of the paper 

■fV ? would he be responsible to ?—A the Principal of the Research Institute. 

e should work on a scale big enough to produce large samples of the pulp, marketable 
■amples, aud hand them over to paper manufecturexs to try 
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Q Take tuc iriEtance of Uie crco^otinp: plant for cleepcri ? — A As joa know, the riilwav 
authorities base practically decided to put up their own treatment plant Mr Do\c-WilEon has 
3ust submitted a most excellent report on the \an0u3 processes at home 1 saw it the other 
day' kVe want our plant simply to try and as^C'tain, on a dccent-sized scale, the processes 
best suited for treating the various Indian timber-, which we know, as far as their strength 
IS concerned, are quite suit iblc for sleepers It is merely a matter of getting them immune 
from white ants and decay 

Q On what scale IS Tour plant ? — A It will he yust a one-cylinder plant, but up to 
date, with a regular cylinder and pressure tanks 

Q "Wonld it be on a sufficient scale to treat, for instance, 10,000 sleepers ? — A Tes, 
in course of time The object of getting the plant is not to undertake work on a large 
commercial scale, but to ascertain the process best suited to any particular timber 

Q Then you think your scale of operations would be quite as big as y on think 
necessary ? — A Yes The riilway would put up their own p’ant All that would be wanted 
would be a knowledge of the beat system for treating the timber 

J/r C E Low — <2 Supposing the railway would not do it, you would want a plant 
mu on a fairly large scale, so as to give reliable figures as to the cost of placing the sleepers 
so treated ? — A The cost of placing them is m‘=-rely a qnest'on of railway freight and 
shipping Burma is one cf the places which can supply enormous quantities of timber, and 
no one would think of taking timber from Bnrraa to Debra Dun to treat it Thev would 
have their Ueatment p'ant at Eangoon What the plant at Dehra Dun would do is to 
ascertain the best method of creosoting sleepers Then we should be able to sar, “ Here 
are 5,000, or whatever the number may be, treated sleepers, and the c-sst of the actual 
treatment is so much ’ 


Q This 15 not an instance of the plan we had in mind Ordinanlv speakmo", if the 
railway' would not do it, would not the most satisfactory method be to put the plant m a 
place where ordmary bnsmess considerations snggest, and see’ hor it works Then yon can 
tell whether the thing can be run on a profit or loss basis Would not vonr proposal impose 
rather a senous burden on the head of the Institute, who is, presumablv, much more of a 
scientific man than of a bnsmess one 

Afr 'A CItatttriou Q Take the case of bamboos To obtain commercial results of 
any value, your plant would probably have to be on a fairly large scale J Tnere wonld 
be two full-sized digesters 

- , Q I ^ve ^d complete plans and eshmates worked out by Mr Eaitt of a plant of that 
. 1 X A Go-emment, and the cost comes to, appronmatelv, 25 lakhs of mnees? 

-A. The plant that we propose to have at Dehra Dun is nothing of that descnption 

Q This would turn out 20,0o0 tons of paj^ pulp a year, which would be on a 
coimderahly l^ge scale to test the suitabihty of the pulp This is based on the assumption 
thatnopnvatefirmwould take the matter up Wonld vou recommend that we shonld 
work on such a big scale as that Xo, I would not work on any b.geer scale than was 
necessary actually to test the thing commerciallv 

V ^ commercial results 

You ^^ot grt Wh^aU the data necessary, nnless yon work 'on snch a sib?- 

^ ^ b? ^ ^ design of a plant which was to be pnt np" in the 

Umted Process the cost of which was under six lakhs It was to he pnt np Sa comm^cml 
proposition for the production of pulp from grass We donT propose t^put up an-rfwS 

Dun which is goin^ to pay but wiU only put up a thing wbch is b5eno^ to^hle 
ns to tnm out commercial samples ® 10 enaoie 

Q Between that stage of preparing commercial samples and the ^tacre in which 
pn-ate enterprise IS gomg to enter mto the master there is iho Z ^ vrtnen 

to be pnt np —A The plant can be put up at any place thought si^tabb S'dS- nnf 
where such a small plant is put up ° ~ - it does not matter 

3Lr C E Low — Q The smallerf plant capable of orvino- resnUc o-n i, 
data could be obtained, espaciallv with ref'uence to f he ^os+ r3 li X ° which commercral 
need to be pnt up in a « Jmercial ^ ron ‘^o^ection of matenak, would 

ynj.tbeyliustTbyiouslybeputo^iua ^om^XlV^^^^ plants in that 

pk.t lie „ Bonn. .1 pet pp 

Q- I taink half measures of that tind are a Trpef/s nf tt 

believe that the mere production of commercial sanrole, to 

A, It wonld be one step m the right direction, atS rate ^ 

Q Is not the real diEcnlty which the nnvate miiiwrlnol « t 

that he does not know what it li gome to col i? 

matenals or their manufacture —A. Ton c-an^t find of the 

Iarg. eso.3l. „ ,n a j, Wh" ^,,3 » Pl«4 

m«jt a gosig to take ap tie SiKeVL'tS'vJk™n 'T'^, Goven.- 

scheme which 3D t^atterton rtikm? "dSu:gy"%mn^rc;mti^^^ enS^°^f 
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ji Yes , as far as the research instittite or any research institnte is concerned, I don't 
think they can go mnch heyond the first stage Once yon have shown the commercial com- 
munity that the thing can be done, it is up to them to tiy it, if they think there is any profit 
in it unless you oaninduce Government to put up regular factones winch in some cases 
might be a good thing. 

Mr J Ghatterton — Q Take che example of a wood distillation plant That would have 
to be put up near the forest on which you are going to draw for your material, and wood 
need to he on a tolerably large scale to yield commercial data of any kind — 'A Yes Imme- 
diately before the war, the wood distillation industiy in Amenca was on its last legs 
ahsolutelv It was very nearly expiring. 

Q That was for obvious reasons, because they had given up the manufacture of 
charcoal iron — A That was the position 

Q The wood distillation industry depends entirely,'^ for its success, on having a local 
demand for your charcoal In India the conditions are far ourable, because wheie the forest 
exists, coal is expensive, as a rule — A I don't knoiv of any place in India where you could 
start one now and get nd of your charcoal Take Burma, take the Punjab pine forests where 
there is a huge waste of timber The wood distillation business depends entirely on your 
guaranteeing that you can get nd of your charcoal Unless you ca'n do that, it will be a 
:§iilure 

Q That would be a matter for the Department of Industries to take up rather than the 
Forest Department, because they would be in a better position to create a market for 
charcoal For mstance, we are using large quantities of charcoal for pumping stations 
That kmd of work is likely to develop enormously in the future, when the work we are now 
proposing to take up is developed — A You have got to have your demand for the charcoal 
pretty close to yonr factory, or have good communications For mstance, m England — in the 
forest of Dean they had huge godowns stocked full of charcoal, which they could not get 
nd of before the war * ^ " 

jilr G E Low — Q. Eeturmng to your evidence, you say, under the heading of “Econo- 
rmc Branch," "These officers should confine themselves to research " Do you mean by that, 
laboratory research, or work of the type which- you descnbed just now, t e , the making of 
commercial samples ^ — A That is what I mean , not purely laboratory propositions 

Q Gommg now to the question of the general yield from the forest, per acre, m cash 
results to Government, do you consider that, with the forests in their present state, the actual 
yield to Government from the forests is satisfactory ? — A No Not in real forest provinces, 
f e , provinces which contam large areas of high forest like Burma, the Himalayas, and the 
West Coast, 

Q Do you think that improved communications and a different system of forest workiuo-j 
'in the case of Burma, would improve' matters from the point of view of the revenue ? — A I 
am qmte sure they will The onttum that is now extracted from the Burma reserved forests, 
18 just over 1 cubic foot per acre,^per annum This is for the whole of the reserved forests m 
Burma This is absurd, if you take the total area 

Q. The annual average increment is what ? — A Many tunes that, not less than ten tunes. 

Q. We had some rather discordant views by witnesses, who ought to be in a position 
to know, on the subject of this question of forest communications We had it stated by 
some witnesses that no system of railways or tramways, other than that of a purely 
temporary nature, would he of any use, and that purely ^temporary ones should be set up by 
exploiting firms , and we find a good deal of vagueness generally about the information as 
to the working of things like ropeways, and so on Have yon any views either on ropeways, 
or on the question of railways or tramways for forest exploitation ? — A I think they are 
absolutely essential, if Government is to work the forests properly, and exploit, not only one 
species, but all the timber there is 

Q Take the case of the Topla forests do yon consider that a tramway would pay, or a 
railway ? — No, I don't thmk so , the jungles are not good enough 

Q I thought the idea was that it would pay. — A I never thought so, not lu the Central 
Provinces It would pay in Smghbhnm, and in the Bnxar Dooars It is papng in Goalpara 

Q -What type of tramway is that m Goalpara ? — A. A steam tramway, 2 feet 6 inches 

Q That enables wood to be removed with more profit than would otherwise be the 
case? — A Yes, it is saving money on the transport 

_ Q Is that a stationaiy tramway, or is it contemplated to more it abont? — A Mainly 
stationary , It is not working to its full capacity at present A stationary section with 
temporary branches would be the general scheme of forest hght railways in Burma, which is 
the country where they want them most. They are considering a scheme for a light railway 
m the Tharrawaddy division 

Q Would those be forest propositions? — Entirely 

Withregardtotbenvers, do you think that it would be advantageous to improve 
nvers by removing snags? — ^ Kiver training works* have proved to be vot satisfectorr in 
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Q Bt whom were the snags removed ’ — A Entirelv hy the Forest Department Thi« 

work has proved to be extremely profitable, as very little timber ic now being lo't 

Q Turning to the qneshon o£ sylviculture, wou’d you agree with the propo-ition that 
for certain binds of demand, plantations are ueccs^ary’ — .-1 Yes, very necessary I don’t 
think we could do verv mnch without them in some cases 

Q. Have we the sylvicultural data to start in on a comprehensive plan oF plantations in 
anv of those cases’ — A In parts of thecountrv where jou can get plantation' made by 
what IS known as the iauipia method, wc have, hat if yoa turn to actual formation of 
regular plantabons hv planting, that is a lerv much more expensue bu=ine" 

Q Ton would support tbe idea of lurihcr sylvicnlfnral research for that purpose 
A Most certainly I think the results will be profitable if wo can form plantations at 
small e'^pense, ntifi'ing tbe people who practise shifting cultiiation to raise our fore-t crops 
This will pay, presnrmng the demand is adequate 

Q I gather that the supervision hitherto has not been sufficient to get good la suits f 
To a certain extent, but there are instances of magnificent results m Burma 

Q Is that only in the case of the valuable species ’ — .t That is with regard to teak 
It is being done in Assam now with the Jirm/ 

Q There are instances, of course, where a deliberate effort has been made at creating 
plantations oa tbe west coast, and there are fewer instances in other parts of the conntiy 
Me saw a small plantation near Prome of teak — J This is probably a small regular plan- 
tation started in the sixties hy the late Sir D Brandis There are large teak plantations at 
I^lambnr eucalyptus plantations m Ootacamnrd, the casnanna plantations on the coast 

Q Has anvthing been done m the Himalavas in that way ’ — A Me do a great deal 
of deodar planting in the hills It comes to this, that yon cannot afford to spend more than 
a certain sum per acre Yon have to allow for the fact that it will take a long time for the 
tress to come to maturity, and you have to work out what the capital cost will amount to 

Q Mhen von do that, what would you assume to be the value of tbe timber 'lO years 
hence ’ — A, It would not safe to pre'nme mnch more than the present value It is 
possible it would be more valuab’e, but on the other band, suppose that with a larger pro- 
dnctiou the rates went down 

Q How are you off for data regarding the rate of growth of things like fuel species^ 
and low grade timbers’ — A, I don’t think ven ranch is known ahoul low grade timbers 
For certain specaes there are data, but nothing verv definite If yon onlv want to proance 
fuel, you can sav safely that within 15 to 20 years the outturn will be big enongb to vield 
fuel Even in Changa Manga A is still a moot question whether the best; rotation to adopt 
IS is or 20 years 

Sir F E Sferari — Q Mith reference to vour suggestions about development on the 
commercial side, you suggest that the men should be emvloyed on the temporarv establish- 
ment Mhat do you mean by ''temrorary estabhshment ’Y — A, In the copv of niy written 
statement sent me to correct, I altered that Me had a conference on that qnest’on in Burma, 
where these meu will he mostli required Me arrived at the decision that they ought to he 
taken on on a permanent basis after S year»’ prohabom The scheme is to take them on 
perroanentlv on pracfacallv the same conditions as the ordinary forest service 

Q Thev would not be eligible for the higher administrative appointments’ — A Xot 
in the ordinary Ime but alreadv it is proposed to start a spe>.ial circle of this kmd in Burma 
and another in the United Provinces 

Q They would he in posihons of great re'ponsihihtv Ton would want a man of 
ahflitv and integntv How would you get them ? — A The Bombay-Bnrma Trading Corpo- 
rabon get them I don’t know whv Government should not 1 hope to give them posts 
equal in pav to the higher admimstrabve posts at present 

Q That, m your opmon, will be distmctly preferable to giving a business training to 
forest officers ’ — A I think so 

Q Then with regard to yctir snggesbon for the estabhshment of depdts at some of the 
big centres, there is nothing of that sort now ? — A I hope there Will be very soon There 
is a scheme for one in Calcutta 

Q How would that he reaarded by the trade generally ’ — A It is not proposed that 
tbe depSt we are going to estabbsh here — ^if Government agree — should senerullv deal with 
teak and sal and well-known woods Mhat we shall do will be to send down pine timber 
from tbe Umted Provinces, fir timber from the Punjab, and a lot of miscellaneous bmbers 
from other Provmces and Burma, which are now being nsed by the Munitions Board, then 
if necessary we shall put up a bttle saw mill machinerv to allow it to be worked up This 
IS the only way that I can see of getting these bmbers on the market "" 

Q Do you mean that Government should mu these depf.ts ? — A I anbcipate that it 
■wiU be so successful, if run by a good commercial firm, that Government wil 1 not want to 
put its own man in charge. 

Q Mould they be wholesale or retail concerns ?— A, ifamly wholesale. I don’t suppose 
they would be willing to sell yon single planks 
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Q It m\gtt do a lot to populan/e these timbers and get more and more ^smess 
people interested in the trade, but -will it interfere with the existing system of granting 
leases at all ?—d No One result of the war will be that Government will certainly 
endeavour to take a much greater share lu u orking the forests than it has done in the past 
If you take the case of the Burma teak trade, you will see what I mean 1 have taken 
thr^ particular ye-.irs and worked out the royalty which the firms have paid to Go\ ernmen^ 
on the average, dunng those three years, and the average pnce at which the timber was sold 
in Kangoon It comes pmctically to this that the Government royalty has varied m those 
8 years by about 1 or 1-8 per ton, whereas the pnce has run from something like Ks 60 
to Bs 100, on the average, per ton, out of uhich Government has had nothing whatever 

il/r G I! Lo\o — Q Do you mean the price has nsen from Its 60 to Bs 100 per ton ? — 

A The average sale rate in Bangoon was something between Bs 50 and Bs 60, for the second 
year, and in "the third year it was something between Bs 60 and Bs 100, while the rate 
that Government have received from firms was practically the same in all the three years 

Sir F B Siewart—Q Is anything done in the way of seasoning now?— Nothing 
ona\erylarge scale, although expenments have been in process for a long time Q'here 
IS no seasoning as gcml as open air seasoning It is only in special instances that you require 
seasoning plant We should certainly want seasoning plant at this dep6t , but it is not an 
expensn e article 

Q Does it mean cariying very large stocks of timber?—^ For open air seasonings 
one dry season m the hot weather would make scanthngs fairly well seasoned I'he actual 
time depends largely on the kind and class of timber. 

Q Ton make propoiyils for the better equipment of the Besearoh Institute Do you 
contemplate something more elaborate in the future , somethmg on Amenoan lines ? — A. 
Yes, I tliink we ought to come to that in time 

Q. Do you think that sort of expenditure would repay Government ? — A We shall ' 
work up to that 

Q What IS the position of the President of the Research Institute with regard to the 
other people there is it more or less advisory ? — A, No, he controls 

Q Yon suggested that he should he made a Chief Conservator^ and the Economist a 
Conservator ? — A, The head of the Economic Branch 

Q These experts whom you recommend employing, would they he imder the Economist ? 

A Yes, under the head of the Economic Branch 

Q Yon think that would be preferable to having an Economic Section in different pro- 
vinces? — A Yes, I think Economic Research should be centralized, otherwise there would be 
much overlapping work in the different proi inces 

Q Then about the Chemical branch , assuming that the chemical service is instituted, 
the Research Institute would employ a chemist from there, and while attached to the Ins- 
titute, he would be under the orders of the President ? — A. Yes. 

Q Who gives an opinion on the work of the Chemical Adviser?—^. At present we 
obtain an opmion from an outside chemist, when necessary 

Q About the Forest Engineers, are there any men in India whom yon could set strais-ht 
off ?—A I don^t thmk so ' S S i- 

Hon’ile Sir B A Moolerjee. — Q These Assistant Engineers who come out from 
England don’t you think that after giving them a training of six months or so, they could 
become satisfactory Forest Engineers?—^ There are no Forest Engineers in England 
except those who may have been developed since the war 

Q If such men were sent to places like Canada ? — A That is one of the ideas as to how 
they should be recruited, viz, that we should get young fellows who have been through 
ordinary engineenng training and send them to Canada or somewhere where they could o-et 
special traimng, and then bring them out to India At presept we shall have ti try 
get a few men from Canada, as we want them very badly now 

Sir F E Stewart — Q Do they deal with questions of nver survey? — A I don’t thmk it 
would he necessary for them to do any-survey work, as we can get that done by the Survey 
Office ^ 

0 Do you think that the superior staff of the forest service needs -increasing? A If 

yon mean the controlling staff, I think it is hopelessly inadequate 

Sir F B Stewart ~Q Can you give us your views as to the transference of officers 
from one place to another , as for mstance, from Bnmia to Assam ? — A That was one of 
the suggestions I made myself m giving evidence before the Pubho Services Commission. 

At present a man is rarely transferred until and unless he becomes a Conservator I have 
always been of the opinion that it would be a very 'good thing if selected men, after 10 or 12 
years’ service, who have shown themselves to be p^cularly promising officere were trans- 
^rredaud given a turn in other provinces The great difficulty is the language question. 

The Divisional Officer has to deal direct with the people If you take a man from Burma 
and turn hm into India, he is at a loose end for a bit , the same in the case of a man from 
^dia sent to Burma On the whole, however I am in favour qf selected men heme- 
■transferred. 
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Q Does tbe appointment of officers to the different provinces rest vith you ?~J 
No, TTith the Secretary of State 

Q In the case of transfers, would that be gaidcd by you ’ — A At prcsOnt if a transfer 
IB required — supposing a man got sick and it was iiecessaiy to transfer him to another pro- 
vujce — -what is done is to address the Local Government concerned and ask them to agree to 
the transfer and send an officer in exchange 

Q Are you consulted in any way as to the disposal of the forest revenues r I suppose 
they go into the provincial purse ? — A I am not consulted in anj way 

Q Can vou say, for instance, “ I consider that, for the expansion of the forests you 
should set aside so much ”? — A I can say so, I can giie Local Goiernments _my opinion 
that thev should spend more money , but they need not take any notice of it 

Eon’ble Sir E K Aloolcrice — Q You are the head of your Department and yet 
vou sav the Provincial Governments transfer officers and recommend their promotion 
“—A Promotion to the class of Conservator rests with the' Goi emmcnt of India Supposing 
there was a vacancy for a Conscr\atot in the Punjab, and that in the ordinary course 
of promotion the first man on the list happened to he serving in Bengal, the Govem- 
ment of India would then address the flengal Government and say they propose to 
appoint the man in question to the Punjab as Consen ator Tlie Government of Bengal 
could not very well refuse , but if it was a question of the transfer of a Depiitv Conser- 
" vator to another Pro\mce the Government of India would place the matter before the 
Local Government, and the Local (^vcrnment would be within its rights in refusing to 
let the man go 

Q, lYhat administrative control have vou oaer such officers? — J, None whatever 

Air A Chatterton — Q In regard to the Eesearch In>:titute, is the previous training of 
Forest Officers, before the\ go to Debra Dun, snitahle for men uho are to engage m research 
work, or- would it he better to get cpeciahsts? — A You don’t want outside specialists for 
sylvicultural research Again the forest service should always be able to supply men for Eco- 
nonuo work, other than special work such as pulp, tans and dyes, and for zoological v ork also 

<3 For all the technological nork you wonld have speciahsts? — A i es 

Q "Would you select your experts from the general run of the forest officers, or would it 
be better to get out men of probablj higher scientific training than the average forest officer 
with a view to making them research officers after 5 or 10 years’ experience of forest adminis- 
tration ? — A I thmk it would be a little dangerous to recruit young men with the idea of 
making them into svlvicultunsts or ho’^amsts, and so on There is always a certain proportion 
of men in the service who pay particular attention to these subjects outside the ordinary 
general day’s work I think we shall alwavs be able to find men for these posts 

Q The forest officer engaged on ordinary forest work would only get limited opportunity 
of making a special study of, say, botany ? — That is so but up to the present at any rate 
we have always had some men who were devoted themselves to this and other scientific subiects 

Q There will be no necessity to suggest certain officers to specialise along certam 
scientific Imes before they actually ,^o up to Debra Dun ? — A. Not for the actual 
forest posts 

Q All over the country there is great difficulty in getting fuel supplies Could not 
anything be done to establish a larger nnmber of local plantations under the control of the 
Forest Department ? — A That depends entirely on local conditions If vou have got 
the necessary facilities to grow certain species quickly, and the necessary land a\ ailable, 
you can do it 

Q I imagine that this fuel question will become exceedihgly important in a few 
years’ time — A Yes Take the Punjab That has been recognised by the decision to 
form new irrigated plantations in the Canal Colony areas 

Q Yon have in the Punjab the Changa Manga plantation , how long ago was that 
started? — A It was started in 18b6-67 

Q Does that plantation flay ?— j 1 In the 3 rears ending 1915-16 the average gross 
and net returns were Rs S,14-,'i35 and Rs 1,85,835 These are eqmvalent to annual returns 
of approximatelv Rs 22 and Rs 14 per acre on the planted area and to Rs 17 and Rs 11 
per acre on the whole area, including portions not irrigated The value of the land at Changa 
Manga, when it was onginally taken up, was about Rs 11 per acre The value now, at the 
rates paid for agricultural land all along the elge of the plantation, is, I beheve, about 
Rs 100 per acre These are rough figures 

Q Sooner or later local forests for fuel purposes will be absolutely essential ? — A That 
depends on local conditions Take the Central Provinces, for mstance There will always 
be plenty of fuel over the greater part of that provmce There may be trouble m Berar, 
where there is very extensive cultivation The United Provmces also are badly off , but they 
are domg valuable work in Etawah, and propose to expand the afforestation branch consider- 
ably The problem may give a good deal of tronble m the delta country in Burma The 
Burma Government proposes to establish village forests 

Q They had the same difficulty m Madras in the deltas — A I have no knowledge of 
Madras conditions , but generally speakmg it is very difficult to grow anythmg on poor land 
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■which -will pay as fuel. If a species is going to pay as a fuel producer, it must be very fast 
grovnng auSl bear a very hea\y crop per acre. 

Q The Forest Department own a number of fuel plantations in Madras ?— -d, I beheve 
so but the Madras Go\erament appears to he gradually getting nd of its Casuanna planta- 
tions 

Q I gather from your note and your present conversation that in the future yon are 
rather m favour of the extension of Government agency to work the forests ?—^ Very 
much so 

q IVould that apply to minor forest products 7— A Do 3 on include the resin industry 
Q Yes, and the collection of various seeds and nuts You would take that up ?— jd. 
Not necessarily, unless it is found desirable to do so 

q, 'We have had many complaints from people about the difficulty in getting material 
out of the forest, owing to the fact that the forest is leased m coupes to contractors, and 
directlv they go to the contractors and ask for any specific plant or nut, the contractors at 
once put prices up, rendering it impracticale to get the material — A It is vet} difficult to 
collect products of that kind departmental ly The department has had some unpleasant 
eipenfence with mymholans in the Central Pronnces 

Q. Take a plant like Nux Vomica, or any other medical plant .It is almost impossible to 
get them at present I would like to know if it is practicable to arrange terms m leases for 
the collection of such things ? — A It ought to he practicable to arrange terms in leases, if it 
was anything imj-ortant At the present juncture I fhmk the Forest Department is makmg 
arrangements of this kind for certain products 

q In regard to the appointment of Forest Engineers, is it possible to get men from 
Canada or J^erica with the e\peneuce that is necessary for w orking under Indian condi- 
tions, or -will yon have to tram these men out here? — A They would have experience as to 
the nght class of machinery rcqmred and the way it should he used. They would have to 
apply that to local conditions - 

Q. Mill it take considerable time before yon get practical results in this way ? — A If 
we get the men it won^t take long It will take a shorter time than if we were to recruit 
half a dozen young fellows at home and send them to Canada for the necessaiy training and 
then bring them out here. 

Q It would he necessary to give these-men opportunities of gradually developmg methods 
suited to the country You don'’t expect Ut get men who can put down a system of working 
the forests straight away ? — I think we can get out men who would be able to tell us 
how we ought to set to work, what class of machinery we suonld get, and so on 

Q Are the couditionB not very different in the hill forests of ladi? from those in the 
plams of Canada ? — A I am not aware that there is much m the way of forest engineering 
in the ‘plains of Canada The conditions in the hilly country are very analogous to those of 
the Himalayas In the forests of Burma, they are different , but the men will come out 
knowing what can be done / 

Q Mould these men be recruited as specialists on short-term agreements? — A No, 
the idea is to form a regular cadre of Forest Engmeers 

Q They will not he permanently attached to any province ? — A I cannot say definitely 
what will he decided. The saggestion is that they will not be definitely allotted to any 
particular province, because some of them will probably he specialists in saw-mill machinery 
and others in rope-ways, etc They are certain to specialize in various branches of work 

Jfr. C E Low — Q You support the idea of a chemical service, t e , that all or most of the 
chemists should he reermted for this service with certain expectations, and should he seconded to 
other departments of Local Governments Do yon carry that on into the zoological and 
botanical services ? — A^ No 

Q For what reason? — Because we can find our own men :^r our own work. 

<2 You don^t think that yonr men who attain to a knowledge of zoology or botany in 
the Forest Department may not desire to oi.change mto the zoological or botamcal service ?— 
A I don’t think they would 


MitxessNo 473. 

Mu. J. M. MexezSj mice, M.IEE, Eledneal Adciter to ike Government of India 

Extract from Oril Etuiexce, 31st March l91S~vtde page 737 of Volume V of the Minutes 

of Evidence _ , / 

_ -a- * 

Mr C £ Low — Q. Have there not been cases of difference between the Bihar and Onssa 
Government and compames, in connection with the administration of the Electricity Act 
which could not he settled locally, and required more or less unofficial intervention by the 
Government of India? — A. Yes 

* * * • * 
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